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PREFACE. 



The following narrative of tHe greatest event in modem 
military liistory has been compiled with but little intention 
of recording the technicalities of a great siege^ or those 
particulars which are more peculiarly the province of the 
professional historian or critic. The author has throughout 
endeavoured to do justice to the moral qualities' of the 
armies epgaged^ the heroism, fortitude, and unquenchable 
determination which have made the Crimean expedition 
illustrious in the annals of even French and British chivalry. 
If he has succeeded in tracing out the gradual encroach- 
ments of Russian ambition, and conveyed any adequate idea 
of the spirit which has animated the Western Powers in the 
great' struggle for freedom and civilization, he has achieved 
something of his object; and he quits his task, conscious 
that it must be reserved to abler pens to do full justice 
to the mingled lights and shades which have almost elevated 
to the regions of romance the Siege of Sebastopol. 
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SEBASTOPOL: 



THE STOEY OP ITS FALL, 



CHAPTEE L 

History and traditions of the Tauric peninsula, or Crimea.— Its Cimmerian 
aborigines. — Greek colonists. — The legend of Iphigenia. — Conquests and death 
of Mithridates.— Roman period.— Barbarian irruption— The great Tartar empire. 
— Genoese colonists.— Turkish annezatioa. — Catherine II. of Russia.— Th« 
Crimea a Russian pxoTxnce* 

Thb great tide of events is flowing backwards towards shores 
and landmarks long since isolated and forgotten in the oi^ward 
inarch of western civilization. The borders of the Euzine, on 
which the Assyrian and Persian set the boundaries of empire— 
where *^* Macedonia's madman" exercised himself for the con« 

fuest of a world — ^where Mithridates fought and died, and where 
^ompej's Boman legions trod — ^indelibly associated with the 
history of the rise and fall of the great empires of the ancient 
world — again resound to the crash of contending armies, and 
again are the battle-fields on which the great stake of the world's 
civilization and progress is contended for. 

In all ages tne waves of the Euxine have been the limits 
to personal ambition and the extension of overgrown dominion. 
Assyria and Persia reached them on the south-eastern shores, 
and there they paused. Alexander and Mithridates stood upon 
the beach, but never pushed their empire beyond the rolung 
waters. The Eoman cohorts swept along the hills of Asia 
Minor, gazed from the towers of Byzantium, and even reached 
along the western shore as far as the wall of Trajan ; beyond 
that the barbarian hosts stayed their progress, and bade 
defiance to the boast that the Euxine should become a Boman 
lake. Zenghis Khan and Tamerlane devastated Asia, but the 
Tartar halted in the Crimea, and knew that there was the 
Ultima Tkule of his power. And now, in these latter ages 
of the world's growth, when Greece and !Rome are names of 
interest, but not of power — when the pride and pomp of 
Assyria are being dug from the bowels of the earth, wnich 

B 
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for oentaries had hidden them from human research — ^two of 
the foremost nations of the new world — nations sprung to life 
from the ruins of the ancient empires — are standing on the old 
battle-field, and telling the great aggressive power of our time, 
that beyond the Euxine he shall not pass, that there his career 
of annexation must end, and that there must be the frontier line 
of his unwieldy power. He has reached the northern shore — 
the Crimean peninsula, jutting to the very centre of the great 
lake, is his ; out for twenty years a few Circassians have with- 
stood his endeavours to establish himself upon the eastern 
margin, and now England and France have united to attack him 
in his stronghold, and forbid him to plant foot in the fertile 
plains of European Turkey and Asia Minor, which form tho 
western and southern boundary. 

This great struggle, which has occupied the attention of the 
whole civilized world — which is essentially the contest between 
the free genius of liberal institutions and the spirit of autocratic 
tyranny — has been so fertile in great deeds, so romantic in its 
characteristics, that its incidents become invested with an interest 
unusual in mere historical detail, and worthy of a circumstantial 
narration. Let us, then, relate the " Story of Sebastopol ; " and 
let us commence with a rapid glance at the previous history and 
physical peculiarities of the theatre of these great exploits. 

Stretching southwardly into the Black Sea, of an irregular 
lozenge-like form, and containing about 8,600 square miles, con- 
nected at the northern extremity to the main land by a narrow 
isthmus, scarcely five miles wide, lies the world-renowned 
Crimea — the Taurica Ckersonesus of the Grreeks, the Chenonesus 
Magna of the Eomans, and the Island of Cafia, and Crim Tartary 
of later days. A thousand years before the Christian era, adven- 
turous navigators from Thracia had dared the perils of the deep 
and emigrated to its shores. These Cimmerians, as they were 
called, are the earliest known inhabitants — ^the aborigines of the 
Crimea. For about four hundred years they alone peopled the 
vast plains and steppes ; then came the Scythians, and drove 
them from their land, to be themselves superseded by another 
nation of greater civilization, energy, and enterprise. About 
five hundred years before Christ, the Greeks settled on the 
southern part of the peninsula, and soon established thriving 
teats of commerce. Stretching eastward, they included in their 
dominion the eastern tongue of land now known as the penin- 
sula of Kertch, and erected there the kingdom of Bospnorus. 
Henceforth the dark and unknown Cimmerian land, whose very 
name became proverbial to express mysteiy and darkness, was a 
subject for the poet and tragedian. Greek temples rose upon 
hores, and Greek philosophy and art found tnere an abode, 
has not heard tne touchmg story of IphigeniaP When 
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Agamemnon vows to Diana to sacrifice at her altar the first 
person, he meets on his return, and that person proves to be his 
daughter, precious and best-beloved, the gods themselves relent, 
and Iphigenia vanishes from the scene, a goat or cow being 
substituted as a victim. Thus rescued from the awful conse- 
quences of her father's vow, it is to the Taurica Chersonesus 
that the virgin is transported, and there, consecrated a priestess 
of Diana, she devotes herself to the service of her protectress. 
But the tragedy is not yet ended — ^the terrible fate which pur- 
sues the family of Agamemnon reaches even to the place of her 
retreat. Orestes, the avenger of his father's murder at the hands 
of his mother Clytemnestra and her paramour -iEgisthus, fleeing 
from the pursuing Furies, in company with his sister Electra and 
his friend Py lades, reaches Taurica, and takes refuge in the 
Temple of Diana. Iphigenia, who is under an injunction to 
destroy all strangers who set foot within the sacred precincts, 
becomes aware that one of the fugitives is her brotner ; and 
making herself known to him, they together kill Phocion, the 
guardian of the temple, and, taking with them the statue of 
Diana, fly from the place. Such is the story which has been the 
subject of poets* genius from Euripides to (roethe, and especially 
connects the modern Crimea with classic antiquity. A Greet 
monastery now occupies the site of the Temple or Diana, situated 
on the lofty cliff's between Balaklava and Cape St. George, 
and overlooking the sea that washes the southern shore of the 
Crimea. 

For about four hundred years the enterprising Greeks occupied 
the fertile valleys of the Taurica Chersonesus. Cities sprang 
into being, and were peopled by a busy race, rearing splendid 
edifices, and industriously trafBcking in such merchandise as the 
country afforded. It was the period of the decline of the poli- 
tical power of the Greek nation. On the banks of the Tiber a 
mighty riral had arisen. Eome was bidding for the world's 
supremacy, and was destined soon to assert dominion over even 
the glories of Athens, and the precious memories of Sparta and 
Macedonia. But while Greece was declining, it seemed that a 
new Hellas might arise in the colony settled on the shores of the 
Euxine. There was a country yielding abundantly the mate- 
rials of wealth and luxury; there were delicious fruits, and 
countless herds of cattle, camels, and horses ; the soil was fertile, 
and the atmosphere rivalling in purity the skies of the blue 
-^gean. Another Greece might have emulated the valour, 
wisdom, and artistic perfection of the father-land, — another 
Alexander might have arisen, to have commanded from his 
central throne the homage of a mighty empire. But the hour 
'Came, and the man. Mithridates, kmg of Pontus, on the south- 
'em shores of the Euxine, ambitious of conquest, for a time. 
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overran the neighbouring proyinces, and even defied the colossal 

Sower of Borne herself. He ruled over more than twenty king- 
oms, and could speak fluently the language of each. 

Defeated by the Eoman arms on Asiatic ground, he poured 
his legions into the Crimea, and the Greeks were driven from 
their adopted country. At Panticopseum (on the ruins of which. 
Xertch now stands) he established the capital of his new king* 
dom. Thither came the Soman cohorts. Beaten in the field, 
Mithridates, like another Sardanapalus, resolved to perish amid 
his harem, and administered draughts of strong poison to hia 
wives and concubines, himself drinking of the fatal mixture. 
But, it is said, his constitution was so guarded from the effects 
of poison by the constant use of antidotes, that he survived 
the draught, and remained, amid the heaps of female corpses, 
a living man. Two favourite daughters were among his vic- 
tims. Seized with terror he stabbed himself, but also inef- 
fectually ; and was at length killed by a Boman soldier. On 
the death of Mithridates, nis son Phamaces was confirmed by 
Pompey in his dominions, as a tributary to Bome. When 
Bome fell beneath the great barbarian invasion from the north, 
the kingdom of Pontus fell too. Por centuries the Alani, 
Goths, Huns, and other tribes alternately dominated ; and, in 
1237, the adventurous Zenghis £han added the Crimea as a 
province of his great Western Tartar empire. Prom the war- 
riors of Zenghis and Tamerlane, who drove out the northeisi 
barbarians, are descended the Tartars of the modem Crimea. 
In the fifteenth century another enterprising European people 
settled on its shores. Some Genoese, struck with the commer- 
cial advantages which the situation promised, established them- 
selves at different points along the coast, and founded cities of 
great wealth and magnitude. Xaffa, now a miserable little 
village, peopled by a lew poor Tartars, in the time of Genoese 
supremacy contained 44,000 houses, and was a place, as may 
well be supposed, of considerable importance. Bemains of the 
fortifications built by the men of Genoa to protect their com- 
merce may still be seen. When our vessels of war entered 
the harbour of Balaklava, a few Bussian soldiers fled in dismay 
from the ruined towers of an old Genoese castle, which frowned 
at the entrance of the port. Por a time these merchant princes 
held their proud dommion; then they, too, passed from the 
scene, and the native Tartars were for a short time their own 
rulers, governed by their khans, and forming an independent 
kingdom, only, after a brief interval, to be subdued by the 
Turics, to whom the Crimea was an important acquisition. 

But other eyes had been directed towards the peninsula 

which jutted out into the Euxine, and occupied so commanding 

1 central a position between the Afliatic and European cont^- 
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nents. CatHerine II., empress of Bnssia, was steadily pur- 
suing the designs of Her crafty predecessor, the shipwright 
Peter. The leading idea of that extraordinary man was the 
erection of Bossia into a great naval power. For that end he 
wronsht in the dockyards of Holland, and toiled laboriously at 
Deptford ; to realize that demand of his ambition he founded 
St.Tetersburg amid the swamps at the mouth of the Neva ; 
and when others thought him mad, and demanded what better 
metropolis he could desire than imperial Moscow, the residence 
of a line of kings, and the centre of his European dominions, 
he saw, in the remote future, a splendid fleet riding in the Gulf 
of Finland, prepared to assert Kussian supremacy against all 
challengers, and a rich argosy of merchant vessels discharging 
their wealth into his favourite city of the marshes. The 
situation of Kussia was and is peculiar. The largest empire 
m the world, comprising nearly one-seventh of the habitable 
globe, it is wonderfully deficient in the means of access to the 

§*eat oceans. Its only sea-coasts are the Arctic Ocean and the 
altic and Black Seas : the first is almost perpetually frozen, 
and consequently of little use for commercial purposes ; the 
others possess an outlet only by sufferance of other nations. 
The conquest of Finland was a preliminary to the formation 
,pf a powerful marine force in tne Baltic, strong enough to 
.9verawe Denmark, which held the gates, as it were, of that 
ffireat inland sea. But if, in the north, difficulties presented 
piemselves to the full development of Bussia as a naval power, 
in the south the^r were immensely aggravated. Muscovite ships 
might be built in the dockyarcfs of Nicolaiev, and provisioned 
at Odessa ; but their voyage must be confined to the waters of 
the Euzine, if Turkey thought fit to bar the passage of the 
Bosphorus. Well-armed vessels might force their way from the 
Baltic through the channels of the Sound or Cattegat, even 
against a powerful opposition, but no naval skill and courage, or 
weight of metal or number of guns, could run the gauntlet of 
.the narrow channel, the only outlet of the Black Sea, which the 
Sultan had enfiladed by forts which would inevitably blow out 
of the water any hostile vessel. This is the secret of Eussian 
aggression on Turkey, and this is also the secret of Bussian 
desire of supremacv m the Crimea. 

Catherine II., tne Semiramis' of the North, was a worthy 
inheritor of the legacy of ambition which the great Peter left to 
his successors. Tliat extraordinary woman, profligate and 
sensual as she was, steeped in every licentious indulgence, was 
ambitious enough to laoour incessantly to carry forward the 
schemes of aggression her predecessor on the throne had planned, 
and crafty enough to enlist in their behalf the co-operation of 
lier most influential subjects. Though an autocrat, maintaining 
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witK the moat imcompTomising rigour the theory of the '* right- 
divine of kings to govern wrong," she was sagaxiious enough to 
perceive that public opinion, though not legally operative, had a 
very vigorous mode of asserting its prerogative. Orloff was still 
about her court, and Orloff had not scrupled to assassinate her 
young husband, when his removal was convenient for the plans 
of the conspirators. When, therefore, Catherine desired to 
annex the Crimea as a province to Kussia, she artfully aroused 
the patriotic and religious feelings of the masses of her people. 
The example of Peter had infused a new idea into the Muscovite 
nobility. A powerful party had been formed, who shared his 
appetite for territorial aggrandisement ; and to that party the 
prospect of the possession of such an important position was full 
of promise. The religious part of the population remembered 
that it was in the Greek church of St. Basil (near the entrance 
of the harbour of Akhtiar, now Sebastopol), that Yladimir, 
the first Christian Prince of Eussia, was baptized, a.d. 9S8, 
and that under his direction Christianity was introduced into 
their country. The Crimea, then, was a land of the future and 
of the past : of the future, from the promise it afforded as a 
means of overawing European Turkey, and subduing the war- 
like tribes of Asia ; and of the past, from the associations it bore 
as the nursery of the national faith. 

Catherine, then, in her declining years, satiated with sensual 
gratifications, retaining, of her worst vices, only her ambition 
and ferocity, roused herself from the embraces of her paramours, 
and commenced her work of aggression and annexation. The 
process adopted was the one invariably patronized by Eussia — 
protection nrst, conquest afterwards. In 1774, the empress 
stipulated with Turkey for the independence of the people of the 
Crimea under the native khans. Seven years subsequently, 
civil dissensions broke out among the Tartar population, and 
Itussia felt bound to interfere (as Bussia generally does when 
any advantage can possibly accrue). The maternal coimsels of 
the empress prevailed, and peace was restored ; in other words, 
Sahim Gheray, the reigning khan, was first cajoled into the 
adoption of Bussian principles of government, which excited a 
revolt among his subjects and his forced evacuation of the 
throne, then dragged a prisoner to an obscure Bussian town, and 
finally delivered to the Turks and beheaded at Ehodes, and the 
Crimea became the Kussian province of Taurida. The Turks 
were compelled to assent to this assumption on the part of 
Catherine, and by a solemn treaty in 1784, she was confirmed in 
her newly-acquired possessions. 

A new career now opened to the impetuous czarina: she 
would be crowned queen of Taurida, with such splendour as 
that countiy had never yet beheld, This idea was, howeyer. 
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partially abandoned, and a toor 6f inspection through the con* 
qaered provinces decided on. This was truly a rojal progress : 
tne prince de Ligne, who, in 1787, accompanied the empress in 
her tour through the southern portion of her dominions, then 
recently wrested from the Tartar hordes, thus describes the 
magnincent style in which the gorgeous Catherine astonished her 
new subjects : — " We have been traversing, during several days* 
an immense tract of deserts formerly inhabited by hostile Tartar 
hordes, but recovered by the arms of her majesty, and at present 
ornamented from stage to stage with magnificent tents, whero 
we are supplied with breakfast, collation, dinner, supper, and 
lodging ; and our encampments, decorated with all the pomp 
of Asiatic splendour, present a noble military spectacle. Th9 
empress has left in each town presents to the amount of 100,000 
rouoles. Each day of rest is marked by the gift of some 
diamonds, by balls, by fireworks, and by illuminations extending 
for leagues in every direction. During the last two months I have 
been daily employed in throwing money out of our carriage 
windows, and have thus distributed the value of some miUiona 
of livres." 

In such gorgeous state did Catherine reach the citr of the 
khans, Baktehi-Serai (the *' garden-palace "), that beautiful town, 
embossed in magnificent woods, and containing the choicest 
bwldings, erected by the Tartar rulers. In this charming 
retreat, ike latest monarchs of the native race had loved to 
dwell ; and in its neighbourhood had assembled a strange colony 
of peaceful Jews, claiming descent from the tribes who did not 
return from the Babylonish captivity, and holding themselves a 
separate people from the other Jewish tribes, pronibiting inter- 
marriage with them, or any association. Some persons readily be- 
lieve this distinctive nationality, from the circumstance that these 
ICaraitish Jews were universally reputed to be the most honest 
of men. Here Catherine reposed like a female Alexander. Mag- 
nificent banquets were partaken of, amid the strain of the most 
entrancing music ; and, true to her character of mingled cruelty 
and voluptuousness, powerfully executed paintings adorned the 
walls, depicting with amazing accuracy the storming of Ismail'^ 
and the irightml massacre of the inhabitants. Upon these pic- 
tures the royal tigress loved to gaze, even when the emotions of 
gratified ambition, and the seductive strains of flattery, or the 
efforts of musical genius, might have been expected to subdue 
the ferocity of her character. 

It was necessary to create a metropolis for this new kingdom. 
Prince Potemkin, the favourite minister of the empress, adopted 
a ready way to settle the contending claims of the. various cities 
to the high honour. He tossed up a coin, and Simferopol C^^- 
j^etchet, or White Mosque), the ancient capital of the Crimea, 
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was ike Incky town. Henceforth the seat of government was 
established in this place, barracks were erected, and a strong 
garrison placed in occupation. 

But the crowning achievement was yet to be performed — th# 
establishment of an enormous arsenal and harbour for ships of 
war, strong enough to defend the Crimea from external attack, 
and to serve as a formidable centre of aggression. The town of 
Akhtiar possessed the essentials for such a purpose. Enormotrs- 
works were at once commenced ; harbours were formed, colossal 
forts erected, dockyards furnished, and an arsenal established, 
filled to overflowing with all the munitions of naval warfare. 
This hitherto insignificant port, under the energetic stimulus of 
Hussian ambition, aided by the talents of an English engineer,' 
became the most powerful, admirably situated, and impregnable 
of naval depots, and under its Bussian name of Sebastopol is 
renowned throughout the civilized world. 

Thus was E>u8sia the monarch of the Euxine. She had gained 
a marine fortress of surpassing strength, a country of great 
fertility, and a position invaluable to her designs, not only upon 
Turkey, but u^on the courageous tribes of the Caucasus. It 
threatened the integrity of the Sublime Porte, and was another 
step towards the untold riches of the far East. The southern 
shores of the Crimea, too, aflbrded a delightful retreat for the 
Bussian nobility; and splendid palaces soon rose amid tho' 
beautiful scenery and beneath the balmy skies, which almost 
rivalled the attractions of southern Europe. We have narratod- 
the story of its conquest ; we have now to relate the history of 
those great events which the present time has brought upon the 
scene. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Developiueiit of Russian desigrns on Turkey.— The " Secret Correspondence."-^ 
Quarrel of the Holy Places.— Passage of the Prufh and contests on the 
Danube. 

Wb must recite the prologue before we draw the curtain, and 
exhibit the scenes of uie great drama which we have undertaken 
to illustrate. The Bussian attempt upon the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire was no residt of a sudden ebullition of warlike feeling 
arising from the exigency of unforeseen and exciting circum- 
stances, but was the natural and premeditated termination to a 
long series of diplomatic intrigues and preparatory manoeuvres. 
The tiger tracks its prey before it makes its spring, and treads 
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stealtluly in many a deyions jungle-path before the fitting time 
aixiyes which consummates its victim's fate. So Eussia, in 
steady pursuit of one leading idea of territorial aggression, made 
many a treacherous advance, and many an artful feint before 
openly exhibiting its purpose to the world. With a wily cun- 
nmgt the Emperor Jificholas felt, as it were, the pulse of the 
great powers of Europe, previous to venturing «n a step which 
.might probably array agamst him the arms and influence of the 
W'estem world. 

Let us, then — ^for it is essential to the right understanding of 
tlie history we propose to narrate — trace the steps by which the 
e»ar endeavoured to tamper with English integrity, to suborn 
English statesmen to his purposes, and, while disarming the 
active opposition of this great country to his schemes, to bribe 
it to an acquiescence in its views. The official correspondence 
on this subject — ^long kept secret, from a feeling of honour, by 
the Englisn ministers, and only made public when ^Nicholas 
taimted this country with having listened to his propositions, 
and been a silent participator in his schemes — ^throws a very 
striking light upon the policy of the Russian government, and 
upon Sie history of that correspondence it now becomes our 
province to enter. 

•In the House of Commons, on Friday, the 17th of February, 
ISdIi, Lord John Bussell, upon the motion for going into com- 
mitiee of supply, in reply to an interrogation from Mr. Baillie, 
Tsi^mb&t for Inverness, made a brilliant speech, detailing the 
origin and progress of the Russo-Turkish dispute, and the part 
which England had taken, and purposed to take, in the matter. 
The language of the distinguished speaker was singularly bold 
and uncompromising. Throwing off every approacn to official 
equivocation, he openly denounced the policy of Russia, and 
unhesitatingly promised the assistance of this country to the 
Turkish cause. He said — ^and the words are worth quoting, as 
admirably exhibiting the straightforward character of English 

Solicy, as contrasted with the tortuous winding of Russian 
iploraacy : — 
" Be it observed, and this I think gentlemen should always 
bear in mind — that when the emperor of Russia and his mims- 
ters say that it is not the policy of Russia to destroy the inte- 
grity of Turkey, I believe that so far that declaration is sincere, 
that the object of Russia has been not at present to force on the 
conquest and partition of Turkey, but that she would rather 
have delayed that conquest and partition, and that her intention 
in the present year was to degrade Turkey still more than she had 
doae before, and that she hoped by some menaces of force, and 
by means of the most costly and lavish diplomacy, to obtain terms 
from the sultan, which would make him completely subject to 
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Eriissia ; and tliat if at any time he should show a disposition to 
throw oE his chains, he would then be so helpless and prostrate 
as to make the conquest of the country a matter of easy achieye- 
ment. Let it be remarked that the emperor of Eussia is 
reported to have said at the conference at Olmutz, that if tke 
terms proposed to Turkey were such as Turkey did not consider 
it would be consistent with her dignity to accept, it would not be 
unreasonable to put them in sucn a form that when pr oposed 
next they would oe such as Turkey would accept. Well, the 
four great powers exerted themselves to obtain terms. When 
these terms arrived at St. Petersburg, the first impression was 
to give no regular or formal answer to the proposition ; the next 
was to transmit some kind of proposition to Vienna, without 
taking any formal notice of the proposition of the Four Powers. 
Now I must say that, considering these Four Powers were 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia, and that they repre- 
sented all the great powers of Europe, with the exception of 
Russia, and that the terms were proposed with the view of pre- 
venting a bloody and costly war, which was likely to extend over 
all Europe — I must say that the emperor of Kussia showed a 
total disregard of the peace of Europe — an utter contempt of 
the opinion of Europe — and an entire disrespect of those sove- 
reigns with whom he had been in alliance. • * • * What 
must be our course P It can be but one. It must be on the side 
of Turkey, defending her against the unjust aggression of that 
power. What are the means which we look to— what engage- 
ments do we propose to make P I answer, in the first place, there 
has been an exchange of notes between the governments of 
England and of France, promising and undertakiug to co-operate 
with each other in giving that assistance to Turkey, and decla* 
ring on the part of those powers that no selfish interest — ^no 
increase of territory or power, is sought for on the part of either 
one or the other. Such is the nature of the engagement into 
which these two great powers have mutually and willingly 
entered. They both feel that the cause is one in the first place 
of the independence of Turkey — a power which has been most 
cruelly outraged-*-a power which has resisted with great firm- 
ness and with great ability. the unjust demands of those who 
administer the diplomatic affairs of Kussia—a power which has 
resisted with courage and skill her armies in the field. But the 
cause in which we are engaged is still more — it is to maintam 
the peace of Ewrope, of which the emperor of Russia is the 
wafUon distwrher — and to throw hack on the head of that dis^ 
turber the consequences which he has so violently, and, as 1 
believe, so imprudently invoked. It is to maintain the inde- 
pendence not only of Turkey, but of Germany, and of all the 
^"ropean nations." 
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After paying a high compliment to the ability and firmness of 
Napoleon III., the French emperor, and adverting to the super- 
cilioos manner in which Nicholas had replied to the official 
announcement of his having ascended the throne of France, 
Lord John proceeded, amid deafening cheers from both sides of 
the House, and in language that will be lon^ remembered : — 

" Let no man suppose Uiat we can enter into a struggle with 
the empire of Bussia, in support of a power comparatively feeble, 
without making considerame efibrts---and without calling on the 
people to bear burdens G;reater than they have had to sustain 
during the time in which we were at peace with all the world. 
If the^ are not prepared to bear those burdens, let them not 
enter mto the war ; but, if they do enter into the war, let them 
endeavour to carry it to a successful issue. For my part, if 
most unexpectedly the emperor of Bussia should recede from his 
unjust demands, and at the sight of all Europe disapproving of 
his conduct, and of two of the most considerable nations of 
Europe prepared to act in arms against him, if he should acknow- 
ledge the independence and integrity of the Forte in that manner 
in which alone it can be satisfactorily acknowledged, I shall, as 
I am sure we all shall, rejoice to be spared the effort and the 
burden of the conflict. But if that cannot be done, and if peace 
is no longer consistent with our duty to England, to Europe, and 
to the world — if this enormous power of Bussia has got to such 
a pitch, that even in her moderation it is more aggrandising than 
is the ambition of other states — if it will not be content with less 
than the subjugation of the whole empire of Turkey and the 
possession of Uonstantinople itself—- if such be her meaning, and 
such be her object, then, I say, we can only endeavour to enter 
into this contest with a stout heart, and may Ood dtfend the 
right ; and, for my part, I shall willingly bear my share of the 
burden and responsibility." 

Language so plain, or aefiance so manly and outspoken, coming 
from one of the most eminent and popular of English statesmen 
— a man illustrious by descent and more illustrious by ability — 
words, too, which were enthusiastically responded to as well by 
the members of the House as by the millions beyond its walls — 
rankled in the breast of the autocrat. With a mingled insolence 
and fatuity, he replied by exposing his own attempts to bribe the 
English Government into a compliance with his wishes ; and 
taunted the Ministry with exhibiting an unnecessary prudery 
and virtuous indignation at a course of proceeding of which they 
had long been aware. Li the Journal de St, Petershourg of the 
2nd of March appeared an article, known to express the czar's 
own sentiments (for the paper named is the official exponent of 
Grovemment, and besides, the Bussian press has very small 
chance of publishing aught that is not in agreement with the 
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powers that be), wticli thus replied to the speech of Lord John 
jRussell : — 

" We have just received the report of the sitting of the House 
of Commons, February 17th, and the speech delivered by Lord 
John Russell on that occasion. This is not the proper place to 
signalise atrocious outrages, of which every faithful servant of the 
emperor will preserve the remembrance, but which do not reach 
the illustrious personage at whom they have been aimed. We 
shall limit ourselves to the remark, that one would seek in vain 
among parliamentary annals for an instance of similar intem- 
perance of language in the mouth of a cabinet minister respect- 
mg a sovereign against whom the country of the speaker has 
not declared war. That which is of importance in this harangue 
is not the invectives of the minister, but the nature of the deter- 
minations revealed by it on the part of the Government. It 
becomes henceforth self-evident that the peace of the world no 
longer depends on chance, but that war enters most decidedly 
into the plans resolved on by the English minister. To this 
must of necessity lead that fatal distrust which, in the Eastern 
question, has been the germ of all the previous difficulties, and 
which at length is about to bring them to the most deplorable 
solution. That this distrust might have been conceived by 
France — ^that up to a certain point it might have found a place 
in the mind of a Government still recent, that had not yet had 
time to acquire, by a long experience of our previous relations 
with it, an exact notion of our true intentions, and which might 
yield involuntarily to the opinion almost traditional that has been 
formed of Russian policy in the East — is verv easily to be con- 
ceived. But the British Government should nave been the last 
to harbour such suspicions. It has in its hands the written 
proof, that they are based on no foundation. For long before 
the present situation — ^before the questions which have been 
raised through the mission of Prince Menschikofif to Constanti- 
nople had assumed as yet the character of a serious dissent^- 
before Great Britain had placed herself on the same line of 
action as France — the emperor had spontaneously explained his 
views without the slightest reserve to the Queen and her ministers, 
with the intent of establishing with them an intimate under^ 
standing respecting even the gravest eventuality that might hefal 
the Ottoman empire** 

This daring assertion of the complicity of our English states- 
men in the case designs of Russia, involving so seriously the 
characters of her Britannic Majesty and the ministers to whom 
is entrusted the guardianship of the honour of the country, 
caused an immense sensation. All classes felt that unless some 
denial or explanation could be furnished on the part of those who 
ffuided the vessel of state, a deep stain would remain upon the 
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national character. Interpellations from members of Parlia- 
ment were showered upon the members of the Cabinet. The 
earl of Aberdeen, in the Upper House, and Lord John E>us8ell 
in the Commons, explained the circumstances under which the 
correspondence took place, and the nature of the proposition 
made oy Nicholas, and the replies of the English ministers. Not 
only were living statesmen impugned, but the memories of the 
duke of Wellington and Sir Bobert Peel — ^names dear to every 
Englishman — were involved. The Ministry felt themselves 
iielieved from the obligation of preserving further silence on the 
subject, by the base misrepresentations in which the Emperor 
Nicholas had indulged ; and complete copies of the correspond- 
enee to which he had referred were laid oefore Parliament, and 
were soon, by the medium of the press, made patent to the 
whole nation^ 

The first document in point of time was a memorandum by 
Count Nesselrode, the E*ussian chancellor, of conversations 
which took place during the visit of the Emperor Nicholas to 
this country in 1844. This paper was delivered to the English 
Government as an exposition of the views of the czar regarding 
the Ottoman empire. In this document Nicholas broadly says, 
^at the Turkish empire contains within itself the elements of 
dissolution ; " that the danger which may result from a cata- 
strbphe in Turkey will be much diminished if, in the result of 
its (^curring, !Russia and England have come to an imderstand- 
ing as to me course to be taken by them in common. That 
understanding will be the more beneficial inasmuch as it will 
have the full assent of Austria." Here was at once apparent the 
infamy of the scheme. Another Polish partition, and nothing 
less, was the object proposed. We shall see presently the 
share which our country was to have of the spoil ; and Nicholas 
probably concluded that a liberal slice of the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia would purchase the acquiescence of 
Austria in his designs. In a subsequent portion of the memo- 
randum, the object was stated to be " to enter into previous 
concert, as to everything relating to the establishment of a new 
order of things intended to replace that which luno exists, and in 
conjunction with each other, to see that the change which may 
have occurred in the internal situation of that empire shall not 
injuriously afiect either the security of their own states and the 
rights wmch the treaties assure to them respectively, or the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe." 

Although this memorandum is not written in a dialogue form 
it is not mficult to distin^ish the authors of the sentiments 
expressed. Thus, it is evidently the emperor who urges that 
the Sublime Porte is faithless in its engagements, and that " it is 
Necessary constantly to make the Ottoman minister 3eiisible of 
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the trutli; that they can only reckon on the friendship and on the 
support of the great powers on the condition that they treat the 
Christian subjects of the Porte with toleration and with mildness." 
And it is evidently the English ministers (the duke of Welling- ' 
ton and Sir Robert Peel) who reply, that " while insisting on 
this truth, it will be the duty of the foreign representatives, on 
the other, hand, to exert all their influence to maintain the 
Christian subjects of the Porte in submission to the sovereign 
authority. It will be the duty of foreign representatives, guided 
by these principles, to act among themselves in a perfect spirit 
of agreement. If they address remonstrances to the Porte, 
those remonstrances must bear a real character of unanimity, 
though divested of one of exclusive dictation. By persevering 
in this system with calmness and moderation, the representatives 
of the great cabinets of Europe will have the best cliance of 
succeeding in the steps which they may take, without giving 
occasion jfor com/plications which might affect the tranquillity of 
the Ottoman emjoire" This would seem but small encourage- 
ment to the czar's peculiar views ; but, not to be driven from his 
position, he throws out another feeler : — " However, they must 
not conceal from themselves how many elements of dissolution 
that empire contains within itself. iTnforeseen circumstances 
may hasten its fall, without its being in the power of the friendly 
cabinets to prevent it." This suggestion is replied to by the 
English ministers with a scarcelv concealed contempt, thinly 
veiled by the politeness prescribed by official etiquette, which at 
once settles the question as to the part the representatives of the 
British nation were disposed to take in such a matter : " As it is 
not given to human foresight to settle- beforehand a plan of 
action for such unlooked-for case, it would be premature to dis- 
cuss eventualities which may never be realised." There can be 
no doubt that this sentence emanated from the Iron Duke. It 
bears his autograph as distinctly as if it had been worded : — 
" F.M. the duke of Wellington presents his compliments to the 
emperor of Eussia, and as it is not given," &c. Any individual 
of the thousand and one who yearly pestered the illustrious old 
warrior on as many different subjects, could produce a reply as 
te»ely written, and as nearly as possible in the same lan^age. 
Though thus repulsed, Nicholas did not recede from his 
favourite project. Nine years later he renewed the subject ; and 
in the course of conversations with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
British ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg, so far 
opened his plans, that our envoy thought himself justified in 
reporting the particulars of these interviews to Lord John 
Eussell, then Foreign Secretary. These letters form a portion 
of the "Secret Correspondence ".from which we have already 
quoted. It is necessary to give a brief abstract of these me- 
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morable converaationB, illastratiDg, as they do, the insidious 
eourse of Russian policy, and her earnest desire to secure the 
eountenance of England to her nefarious schemes. 

Writing on the 19th of February, Sir H. Seymour reports 
the particulars of a conversation which occurred on the previous 
day: — "The emperor said, *It is very essential that the two 
Governments (that is, the English Government and I, and I and 
the English Gt>vemment) should be upon the best terms ; and 
the necessity was never greater than at present. I beg you to 
convey these words to Lord John Bussell. When we are agreed, 
I am quite without anxiety as to the rest of Europe ; it is quite 
immaterial what the others may think or do. Ajs to Turkey, 
that is another question ; that country is in a critical state, and 
may give us a great deal of trouble.' ' 

The next day, on being pressed by Sir H. S^mour for fur- 
ther explanations, Nicholas proceeded : " ' The amiirs of Turkey 
are in a very disorganized condition. The country itself is 
menaced with ruin ; the fall will be a great misfortune, and it is 
very important that England and Bussia should come to a per- 
fectly good understanding upon these affairs, and that neither 
shotdd take any decisive step of which the other is not apprised.' 
I observed, in a few words, that I rejoiced to hear that his impe- 
rial majesty held this language ; that this was certainly the view 
I took of the manner in wiiich Turkish questions are to bo 
treated. ' Stay,' the emperor said, as if proceeding with the 
remark — ' we have on our hands a sick man— a very sick man ; 
it will be, I tell you frankly, a great misfortune if, one of 
these days^ he should slip away from us, especially htfore all 
necessary arrangements are made* " 

Sir H. Seymour saw through the specious suggestions of the 
emperor, and replied to them with the frankness suitable to his 
character of an English envoy. He comments thus, in his 
letter to the home Government, upon the position of the case : — 
'* The sum is probably this, that England has to desire a close 
concert with Bussia, with a view to preventing the downfall of 
Turkev — ^while Hussia would be well pleased that the concert 
should apply to the events by which this downfall is to be 
followed." 

In a further conversation, the emperor recurs to his simile of 
the." sick man," and proceeds to open up his policy still more 
freely. It appears that Eussian and English notions of the 
characteristics of a " gentleman" are somewhat different. Sir 
H. Seymour writes, quoting the emperor's words : " * Turkej^, in 
the condition which I have described, has by degrees fallen into 
such a state of decrepitude, that, as I told you the other ni^ht, 
eager as we all are for the prolonged existence of the man (and 
that I am as desirous as you can be for the continuance of his 
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life, I beg you to believe), lie may suddenly die upon our hands ; 
we cannot resuscitate what is dead ; if the Turkish empire falls, 
it falls to rise no more ; and I put it to you, therefore, whether 
it is not better to be provided beforehand for a contingency, than 
to incur the chaos, confusion, and the certainty of a European 
war, aU of which must attend the catastrophe if it should 
occur unexpectedly, and before some ulterior system has been 
sketched. This is the point to which I am desirous that you 
should call the attention of your Government/ * Sir,' I replied, 
' vour majesty is so frank with me, that I am sure you will have 
the goodness to permit me to speak with the same openness. I 
would then observe that, deplorable as is the condition of 
Turkey, it is a country which has long been plunged in difficul- 
ties, supposed by many to be insurmountable. With regard to 
contingent arrangements, her Majesty's Government, as your 
majesty is well aware, objects, as a general rule, to taking en- 
gagements upon possible eventualities, and would, perhaps, be 
particularly disinclined to doing so in this instance. If I may 
oe allowed to say so, a great disinclination might be expected in 
England, to disposing by anticipation of the succession of an 
old friend and ally.' * The rule is a good one,' the emperor re- 
plied — ' good at all times, especially in times of uncertainty and 
change like the present ; still it is of the greatest importance 
that we should understand one another, and not allow events to 
take us by surprise. JN'ow, I desire to speak to you as a friend 
and as a gentleman. If England and I arrive at an under- 
standing of this matter, as regards the rest, it matters little to 
me ; it is indifferent to me what others do or think. Frankly, 
then, I tell you plainly, that if England thinks of establishing 
herself one of these days at Constantinople, I will not allow it. 
I do not attribute this intention to you, but it is better on these 
occasions to speak plainly ; for my part, I am equally disposed 
to take the engagement not to establish myself there, as pro- 

Erietor that is to say, for as occupier I do not say : it might 
appen that circumstances, if no previous provision were ms^e, 
if everything should be left to chance, might place me in the 
position of occupying Constantinople* " 

Lord John Bussell was not the man to permit such overtures 
as these to pass unrebuked ; and he expresses the decision of 
the British Cabinet in a despatch to Sir H. Seymour, containing 
a very pithy sarcasm, which, like the tail of an epigram, conveys 
a great deal of truth in a very stinging form. *' In considering 
this grave question," says Lord John, '* the first reflection whi^ 
occurs to her Majesty's Government is, that no actual crisis has 
occurred which renders necessary a solution of this vast Euro- 
pean problem. * * * * It is to be inferred that, 
as soon as Great Britain and Bussia should have agreed on the 
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eonrse to be pursued, and hare determined to enforce it, they 
should communicate their intentions to the great powers of 
Europe. An agreement thus made and thus communicated 
woula not be very long a secret ; and while it would alarm and 
alienate the sultan, the knowledge of its existence would stimu- 
late all his enemies to increased violence and more obstinate 
conflict. They would fight with the conviction that they must 
ultimately triumph; while the sultan's generals and troops 
would feel that no immediate success could save their cause from 
final overthrow. Thus would be produced and strengthened 
that very anarchy which is now feared, and the foresight of the 
friends of the patient would prove the cause of his death" 

Finding that English statesmen were too clear-sighted to be 
deceived by his sophistry, and were not to be blinded to the real 
nature of his plans, he adopted another line of argument, and 
boldly appealed to what he believed ^to be the vulnerable point 
of the British character. Judging from his own pecuHar ethics, 
he appears to have imagined that the English ministers, like 
some frail beauties, were assuming coyness in order to enhance 
the price of their complaisance ; and, throwing aside all equivo- 
cation, he proceeds lil^e a shrewd man of business to name the 
terms he is willing to offer to insure the bargain. On the 22nd 
of February, Sir H. Seymour, after detailing the reception by 
the emperor of Lord John Eussell's despatch, proceeds : — " The 
Emperor went on to say that in the event of the dissolution of 
4^6 Ottoman empire, he thought it might be less difficult to 
^irrire at a satisfactory territorial arrangement than was com- 
monly believed. The Principalities are (he said), in fact, an 
independent state under my protection : this might so continue. 
Sema might receive the same form of government. So, again, 
with Bulgaria — ^there seems to be no reason why this province 
should not form an independent state. As to Egypt, I quite 
understand the importance to England of that territory. 1 can 
then only say that, if in the event of a distribution of the 
Ottoman succession upon the fall of the empire, you should take 
possession of Egypt, I shall have no objections to offer. I would 
say the same thing of Candia; that island might suit you, and I 
do not know why it should not become an English possession." 

Were this not atrocious, it would h6 amusing. We could 
almost suspect Sir H. Seymour of a little dressing up, so exqui- 
sitely impudent is the phrase, "that island might suit you." 
Never, surely, were countries and peoples oflfered for sale .with 
such sangfroid and polite indifference. It is satisfactory to 
know that our ambassador replied in a spirit fitting to hia posi- 
tion : — "As 1 did not wish that the emperor should unagine that 
an English public servant was caueht by this sort of overture* 
I simply answered that I had always understood that the 
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English riewa npon Egypt did not go beyond the point of 
securing a safe and ready communication between British India 
and the mother-country." 

The remainder of the " Secret Correspondence" was of a similar 
import. The emperor still hinted, expostulated, and endeavoured 
to cajole the British Goyemment; and Sir H. Seymour still 
refused to compromise our national honour and dignity. On the 
2drd of March, a long despatch was forwarded from England by 
the earl of Clarendon, who succeeded Lord John Kussell at the 
Foreign Office, in which the determination and policy of the 
Britii^ Cabinet were clearly developed, and this, in effect, closed 
the correspondence. The emperor, in a subsequent communioa* 
tion, yieloed a sulky acquiescence to the arguments of the noble 
earl. The publication of this correspondence was sufficient to 
remove any doubts which might exist as to the duplicity of th« 
czar, and tne integrity and honour of those statesmen to whom 
has been committed the care of our national character. Every 
line displays the efforts of Nicholas to veil his real designs under 
the most sophisticated' and transparent of excuses ; and every 
despatch of the English ministers,* and every comment of the 
English ambassador, exhibit a generous and independent spirit 
worthy of themselves and their nation. 

When the czar designated the Ottoman power as "a sick 
man," he attached a somewhat different meaning to the phrase 
from that which was generally entertained. English orators and 
writers fired with arguments and bristled with statistics, to 
show that the elements of prosperity were more active than ever 
in the Turkish constitution. Commerce was extending, arts 
were encouraged, many of the Moslem prejudices were already 
yielding to the advance of Western civilization, and the tide of 
events was rapidly flowing towards Constantinople, and estab- 
lishing it as an important station in the highway of nations. 
Politicians and practical commercial men were sangume as to 
the future stability of the Turkish empire. But Nicholas saw 
what escaped these reasoners. Sooner or later, he anticipated 
there must come a great contest of opinion, which would scatter 
to the winds the institutions of Mahommedanism, in Europe at 
the least. Already the Greek subjects of the Porte were in a 
large majority. True, they were excluded from many civil 
privileges; but it was scarcely possible that it would be lon^ 
before concessions must perforce be made to such an influential 
body. They were the cnief merchants and artizans, the moat 
adventurous and energetic of the population. Greek Chris- 
tianity had penetrated even to the arena of politics. Several of 
the ambassadors accredited by the Porte to the European king- 
doms were Christians. The Greek Church notoriously looked 

7 the czar as their great protector and temporal head. He was 
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timphaticftilj t6 tbetti, " The defender of the faith." It was 
natural to think that, at the proper moment, they would rally 
round him as their chief, accept tiim as their leader, seat him 

5' acclamation as their monarch, and drive the sultan and his 
ahommedan race once more beyond the Bosphorus. Though 
refused the complicity of England in his nefarious projects, 
Nicholas was not inactive in ms work ; and events soon arose 
Which favoured his purposes. 

It is a sad truth that no historian can undertake to recount 
the history of great wars, without tracing the origin of the vast 
majority of them to disputes arising from mistaken zeal for 
x«hgion. The philosopher must marvel at such an unhappy 
fatality, and the philanthropist turn depressed from the perusal 
of naii'atiyeB, shoWie how terribly men We mistaken thefimda. 
mental principle of t-he royal law of love, and disguised the fair 
image of religion, pure and undefiled, with a veil woven from 
their own superstition, ambition, and bloodthirstiness. The 
great war which we are chronicling— the war which has sent 
thousands of our bravest and best to their last account — ^which 
has involved half Europe in a deadly contest, and cast a fatal 
shadow over many a happy home — ^wnich has been the occasion 
for the display of the noblest valour and self-devotion, and 
aroused again the old spirit of chivalrous adventure and manly 
(Endurance, amid plague, starvation, and bloodshed ; — ^this war 
bf%inated in a petty squabble between monks of the Greek and 
Soman Churches, acting as watchmen over a few temples and 
^*-holy places," as they are termed, in Palestine. Kicholas saw 
the spark, and fanned the flame. He hoped that it might prove 
the occasion of uniting in one concentrated focus the energies 
and sympathies of the Greek population, and thus forwarding his 
ultimate projects. Fanaticism and superstition are the readiest 
tools of despotism and tyranny, and the Russian emperor well 
knew their value and their uses. Protestants are strangers to 
the feeling which bestows upon shrines and relics the odour of a 
special sanctity ; but it is impossible to divest the mind of a certain 
veneration for scenes where holy men have trod, or sacred truths 
been enunciated direct from their Divine Author. Could the 
least superstitious and most intensely spiritual among us gaze 
upon the lowly manger where the Saviour lay in infant helpless- 
ness, the temple where He confuted the proud priesthood of the 
Pharisees ; Gethsemane, where He poured out the agony of his 
ineffable spirit; or Calvary, where his mission was consum- 
mated, — ^the tear would start unbidden to the eye, and the soul be 
subdued and chastened by the suggestions of the scene. But 
the Latin and Greek devotees believe that still a precious 
sanctity is exhaled from the stocks and stones, and that tne most 
exalted privileges of their respective Churches are the guardian* 

2 
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ship of ih& chapels which they have erected at the spots made 
eminent in sacred history. For many years the custody of the 
principal shrines had been, by a series of treaties between th© 
Sublime Eorte and the Christian states, divided between the 
contending Churches. A precise definition, however, as to the 
special charge of each was still wanting. Thus, the Latins 
claimed the exclusive possession of twelve of these renowned 
" holy places," including the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
tomb of the Virgin, the great church' which commemorated the 
natiyity at Bethlehem, and a portion of the garden of Geth- 
semane, the scene of our Lord's passion. Hitherto the Greeks 
had shared the guardianship of these sacred spots, and the 
services of the rival Churches had been alternately performed, 
not without occasional scenes of altercation and contusion of a 
very unedifying character* 

Singularly enough, when the great cupola of the Holy 
Sepulchre became so dilapidated as to require repairs, neither of 
the claimants was disposed to undertake the necessary outlay, 
each insisting that the other was bound to perform the necessary 
work. For many years the disputes between the rival hierarchies 
had agitated the Divan, though little regarded by the mass of 
Europeans. The Greeks, being subjects of the Porte, con- 
tinually contrived to obtain firmans from the sultan confirming 
their pretensions, which were as continually rescinded when the 
representatives of the states which protected the Latin Church 
thought proper to interfere. As !Russia was considered the rea^ 
protector of Greek interests, so upon France devolved the duty 
of supporting the claims of the other church. Beligious feeling 
there was none : it was simply a contest for ascendancy between 
two great powers. The leaders of the first revolution, who had 
no religion at all, were as strenuous to maintain the ascendancy 
of the Koman Church in Syria as the professing Catholics of the 
legitimate branch, or as the Emperor Napoleon, who was ready 
to adopt any creed which suited his purpose, or the Protestant 
minister of state, Guizot, or the spirituel Lamartine. Louis 
Napoleon, the astute President of the French Kepublic, was not 
the man to permit any cause which he chose to espouse to be 
compromised in dignity, or weakened by opposition. 

At length, in 18^0, the French ambassador at Constantinople, 
General Aupich, received instructions to make inquiries into the 
alleged grievances sustained by the Latin Church in Palestine, 
and to lend to its just claims the countenance and support of 
the French Eepublic. The Ottoman Grovemment, willing, doubt- 
less, to .conciliate so powerful an ally, readily appointed a mixed 
commission to investigate the grounds of the dispute. The 
result of this commission wa^, that the Latins were declared to 
have the right to the guardianship of the " holy places " in 
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question, thev having been specially named in a firman granted 
Ix) that church by the snltan. Here was obyiously a ground for 
the interference of the " protector of the Greek Church," the 
pious Nicholas. A fairer opening for a profitable quarrel could 
scarcely have been desired : it at once afforded a plausible pre- 
text for his intervention between the Moslem and Christian por- 
tions of the sultan's subjects, and it was eminently calculated to 
' arouse the feelings of the Greeks themselves. In an autograph 
letter to Abd-ul-Medjid, the czar insisted upon the preserva- 
tion, in all their integrity, of the exclusive privileges so long 
enjoyed by his co-religionists, and condemned the Turkish 
ministry for affording any countenance to the pretensions of the 
French proUgh, Somewhat falarmed, it may be supposed, at 
the appearance of such a redoubted champion upon the scene, 
the sultan hastily negatived the proceedings of the mixed com- 
mission, and appointed another, composed exclusively of Moslem 
officials. Nicholas, however, with characteristic duplicity, was 
not disposed to rest satisfied with such a coneession, but actually 
made propositions to the French president for settling the dis- 
pute themselves, leaving the Sublime Porte no voice in the 
matter. This offer was rejected by Louis Napoleon, who seems 
to have had no desire for a Bussian alliance ; and in the mean- 
time the members of the new commission made their report. 
Their proposition, by which they hoped to solve the difficulty, 
was, that the great cupola of the Holy Sepulchre should be com- 
mon alike to Greek and Latin ; that the latter should have access 
to the tomb of the Virgin, and a key to the church of Beth- 
lehem. This arrangement was agreed to by the French Govern- 
ment, under a protest, as a temporary settlement only ; but the 
czar, proud of his partial victory, demanded that a firman 
announcing the new decision should be published throughout 
the sultan's dominions. Such an insolent exultation was of 
course deeply offensive to the French, and M. Lavalette was 
despatched to Constantinople to make an energetic protest 
against such a ])roceeding; and a compromise was acceded to, 
that the publication, though made, should be managed in such a 
private manner as to gain but little publicity. And here a new 
element of discord was introduced by the ftussian ambassador. 
He insisted that the key which the Latins were to have should 
be that of a side gate only ; but the Porte, showing an unex- 
pected firmness, insisted that the contending sects should in that 
respect be on terms of perfect equality. The Russian agents, 
however, were determined not to be baffled in their attempts to 
cause a rupture between the opposing factions. The Greeks at 
Jerusalem, when the day arrived for the promulgation of the 
firman in that town, insisted on the reading taking place in the 
most public manner. The officer appointed to the duty wrote 
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home for instrucfcions ; and the czar's enroy at ConBtantinoplB 
80 energetically did his master's bidding, that the vaciUatmg 
Ottomans decided that the reading shomd be as public as pos« 
sible. Here was a positive triumph for Hussian interests; 
but on the subject of the key the saltan's ministers were more 
inflexible, and the entrance to the grand door of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was formally conceded to the Latin monks. 
It would seem to ordinary comprehensions that such a settle- 
ment of the question, by which mutual concessions had been 
made, would have been amply satisfactory ; and it is probable 
it would have been so considered by the French nation, but 
Kicholas had far other purposes in his intervention. He had 
succeeded in establishing a rupture between the subjects of the 
Porte, on that most sensitive of all subjects, ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, and it was no part of his project to permit a quarrel so 
successfully initiated to fall shoii; of its ultimate and desired 
fruit. The time had now arrived for the development of those 
plans which he ha4 so long fostered in secret. In the spring of 
1853, it was announced that the czar was about to despatcn to 
Constantinople a special ambassador of high rank, with extra- 
ordinary powers, and commissioned to make demands as extra- 
ordinary. On the 1st of March, Prince MenschikofT, whose 
name hereafter will be frequently mentioned, arrived at Con- 
stantinople, and on the following day obtained an interview wiiii 
the sultan. His very first act was characterised by an insolent 
neglect of the etiquette usually observed on diplomatic missions. 
It is customary at all European courts for an ambassadoTy 
special or otherwise, accreditea to a foreign power, to communi- 
cate in the first instance with the minister for foreign affairs, 
previously to having an interview with the monarch. This rule, 
which has many obvious advantages, Menschikoff thought fit to 
violate ; and Euad Effendi, the Turkish foreign minister, conceiv- 
ing himself to have been unduly slighted, immediately resigned. 
He was known to be strongly opposed to iBussian influence, and 
the cavalier treatment to which ne was exposed was evidence of 
the arrogance with which Eussia was disposed to insist upoa 
her wishes being complied with. The remamder of the ministry 
followed the example of Fuad Effendi ; and so alarming was the 
aspect of affairs that, Colonel Bose, who, in the absence of Lord 
Staratford de Eedcliffe, represented our country in Turkey, wrote 
to Admiral Dundas, then commanding the Mediterranean fleet* 
requesting that he would detach some vessels of war to the Bos* 
phorus. The time, however, had not yet arrived for England 
to take the decisive step of entering the Dardanelles, which would 
have been almost equivalent to a declaration of hostilities, and 
the admiral declined to accede to the wishes of Colonel Bose. In a 
few weeks I^rd de iKeddiffOj who hsA beeu absent in iBngland* 
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retorned to his ambassadorial duties, and the presence of so 
experienced and astute a statesman doubtless contributed to 
encourage the sultan and his advisers in the resolute position 
they felt it incumbent to assume. 

]N ow came the moment when the mask so treacherously worn 
"was to be cast aside, and the true nature of those schemes, which 
for more than a century had been the cherished idea of iBussia, 
was to be made apparent to the eyes of Europe. On the 5 th of 
May, after two months of arrogant dictation and officiousness on 
the one side, and alarm and uneasiness on the other, Menschikoff 
announced that he had received the directions of his imperial 
(master to present to the sultan an ultimatum, the acceptance of 
-which on tne part of the Sublime Porte would prevent tne recur« 
xence of any such difficulties as that which had produced his 
unwelcome visit. This ultimatum, the unconditional acceptance 
of which the prince insisted on, demanded the acknowledgment 
of a Bussian protectorate over all the Greek subjects of the 
Ottoman empire, a concession which, if made by the Porte, would 
have been equivalent to establishing a Muscovite supremacy 
over two-thirds of the Turkish population. Twelve days Menschi- 
koff announced he would allow for the consideration of this ulti- 
matum. If not then accepted, the consequences must be on the 
heads of those who dared to oppose themselves to the power of 
Russia. Some dismay was excited at Constantinople, and the 
nninistry felt that they must submit to the generally-expressed 
.opinion of the Ottoman people, and resist so colossal an encroach- 
ment on the integrity of the empire. They felt themselves 
unequal to the occasion, and resigned their offices. The new 
foreign minister--a man whose long intercourse with the Western 
Powers, as ambassador to the English and French courts, had 
imbued him with somewhat of the independent spirit of the freer 
nations — announced to the four great powers that Turkey felt it 
incumbent to reject the proffered ultimatum, and make military 
.preparations to defend its rights. The czar, however, was not 
disposed to accept this prompt defiance. It was necessary to 
gain time for the concentration of his enormous armies at the 
scene of operations, and he therefore transmitted another demand, 
<xr " ultimatissimum," for the consideration of which, in his great 
deaire to avert the horrors of war, he generously allowed eight 
^ays. This last claim was as indignantly rejected as the prior 
one had been, and the insolent Menschikoff departed for 
St. Petersburg, bearing to his imperial master the news that 
the small empire of Turkey — " the sick man," defied the sove- 
reign of one-seventh of the habitable globe, and dared him to 
precipitate his legions into the Ottoman territory. • 

The four great powers now felt it incumbent to proffer their 
aaediation in this great quarrel. The representatives of Englandf 
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France, Frassia, and Austria, met at Vienna, and framed a docu- 
ment which they hoped would satisfy both parties. Bossia 
accepted the arrangement thus proposed, seeing with character- 
istic shrewdness that terms so loosely framed might he easily 
misconstrued or evaded. In truth, the interference of the 
Western Powers, though well intended, had been by no means 
wisely carried out ; and Eeschid Pacha, in an admirable reply 
to their overtures, somewhat disdainfully pointed out the inac- 
curacies of language, and insisted on such precision of definition 
as would at once prevent the possibility or any subsequent mis- 
understanding or treachery. Kicholas refused such an amend- 
ment of the proposed treaty, and on the 26th of June, 1853, 
issued a manifesto, announcing his intention of seizing the prin- 
cipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, suzerain provinces to 
Turke}[, as hostages for the unconditional acquiescence of the 
sultan in his propositions. On the 2nd of July, G-eneral Dan- 
nenberg, with . a Russian army corps, crossed the Pruth near 
Jassy, and entered Moldavia. For once, however, Nicholas had 
miscalculated the efiect of his display of strength. He had raised 
a spirit in the Mussulman population which he could not lay. 
The populace in the streets, — the muftis in the mosques, — ^tho 
army, fresh from subduing the mountaineers of Montenegro,— 
the ulemas of the sacred colleg:e, joined in one universal cry,— 
and that cry was " War." Their religion had been insulted, 
their nationality despised, and their patriotism derided. The 
religious teachers quoted the Koran, and called upon the 
Government to show the spirit of the old warriors of the faith, 
and drive the invaders from the provinces they had so unlaw- 
fully appropriated. In vain the Western Powers urged calm- 
ness, and a temporizing policy. The ancient national spirit was 
aroused, — ^the warlike energy, that seemed to have slumbered for 
a century, awoke again, — and on the 6th of October the sultan, 
amid the acclamations of his people, and the general sympathy 
of the other nations of Europe, signed a declaration of war 
against Bussia. Omer Pacha, the most renowned of Turkish 
generals, a Transylvanian by birth, who had adopted the Mahom- 
medan religion, and raised himself by his talents and energy 
to the highest military offices of the state, was entrusted with 
the command of the Ottoman army, and at once despatched a 
note to the Russian commander, giving him fifteen days for 
the evacution of the Principalities. 

Lord de Redcliffe meanwhile had thought it prudent to sum- 
mon the British Mediterranean fleet somewhat nearer to the 
scene of action. As yet it was not deemed necessary to assume 
the initiativd by passing the Dardanelles, unless specially called 
upon for assistance by the Turks. Besika Bay, near the en- 
of these celebrated straits, and in the neighbourhood of 
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tHe site of ancient Tror, was the chosen rendezvous fo]^ the 
marine force, so soon to be engaged in an expedition more nearly 
resembling the long siege of that classic town than any event of 
modem times. 

The fifteen days expired, and still the Eussians held the 
Principalities. Omer Pacha and his Turkish braves were no 
mere boasters. Establishing Shumla, a strongly-fortified town 
in Bulgaria, about midway between the Balkan ridge and the 
Danube, as their head-quarters, they threw large bodies of men 
across the Danube at four separate points. The line of the 
river which it was incumbent on them to defend was about 
four hundred miles long. On their extreme left, Widdin, on 
the Bulgarian bank, with the opposite fortress of Kalafat, were 
seized by them ; Sustchuk and Silistria were the keys to the 
centre of their position ; and Galatz, on the far right, forbade 
hostile entrance to the marshes of the Dobrudscha. Altogether, 
the Ottoman forces nimibered about 120,000 men, the majority 
trained warriors, and ably led by their native and not a few 
renegade officers. 

Nicholas appears to have been but little prepared for such 
signs of decisive action. He had so long reiterated the phrase 
or" a sick man," that he had probably begun to put some little 
faith in his own words. To see this sick man suddenlv appear 
in Uie tented field, filled with energy and courage, defying his 
colossal opponent to mortal combat, was certainly unexpected 
by the northern autocrat. He issued a proclamation in reply 
to the Tnrkish declaration of war, in which, assuming the tone 
of the injured party, he says : — " The chief powers of Europe 
have sought in vain by their exhortations to shake the blind 
obstinacy of the Ottoman G-ovemment. It is by a declaration 
of war, by a proclamation filled with lying accusations against 
^Russia, that it has responded to the pacific efforts of Europe, as 
well as to our spirit of long-suffering. At last, enrolling in the 
ranks of its army revolutionary exiles from all countries, the 
Porte has just commenced hostilities on the Danube. Russia is 
challengea to the combat ; and she has no other course left her, 
than, putting her trust in God, to have recourse to force of 
arms, and so compel the Ottoman Government to respect trea- 
ties, and to obtain reparation for the insidts with which it has 
responded to our most moderate demands, and to our most 
legitimate solicitude for the defence of the orthodox faith in the 
East, professed also by the people of Russia. We are firmly 
convinced that our faithful subjects will join their pr^ers to 
those which we address to the Almighty, beseeching Him to 
bless with his hand our arms in this just and holy cause, which 
has always found ardent defenders in our ancestors. In te, 
Jhmine, speravi ; non co^ftmdar in atemum" 
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We need not pause to recount in full the events of the Danu- 
bian war. A slight sketch will suffice to carry on the narrative. 
The energetic Omer had not permitted the appointed time to 
pass without preparation on his part, and when the day arrived 
for the commencement of active hostilities, he suddenly extended 
his leflb wing, and made a demonstration at Widdin. This ooa- 
fused the plans of the Bussian commander, and Omer gained 
the advantage of having distracted the attention of his opponents 
from their arranged scheme of attack. Prince Gortschakoff, to 
whom the army of invasion had been entrusted by the osar* 
feared an attack on his right flank, and hastily concentrated the 
strength of his army on the Aluta. Taking advantage of thia 
diversion, the Ottoman generalissimo threw 3,000 men across 
the river at Giurgevo, who intrenched themselves on the Wal- 
lachian bank ; and then Omer prepared for the great movement 
which he contemplated. 

On the 2nd of iN'ovember, the first detachment of the Turkish 
troops had crossed the Danube at Turtukai, and protected their 
position by earthworks by ten o'clock in the morning of the 
same day. Their advance had been covered by the Turkish 
artillery on the precipitous heights on the south bank. They 
were immediately attacked by four columns of Russian infantry 
and twenty guns, accompanied by a considerable force of 
Cossack skirmishers. Though numbering altogether aboat 
8,000, they were easily repulsed. The next morning another 
attempt was made on the intrenchments by a greater force of 
the enemy ; but the defenders had been also reinforoed* and 
again victory was on their side. On the ensuing day a terrific 
assault was made. The Russians, now nombering about 30,000, 
were by this time opposed to 18,000 Turks, Omer having 
brought all his available strength into action. The left of his 
position was almost impregnable, but the right was made the 
scene of a terrific assault. The Russian columns advanced with 
^eat courage, though exposed to a murderous fire from the 
Turkish guns on the opposite bank, and the sharp musketry cf 
the defenders of the works. In defiance of the fatal volIeTB 
which laid liundreds dead in their path, they reached the 
redoubts ; and then the Osmanlis, who had scarcely lost a man, 
so well were they protected by their intrenchments, leaped over 
the works, and with tremendous vigour charged the advancing 
columns. The efiect was instantaneous ; the Russians wavered 
and fled, pursued by the victorious Turks. This was the first 
victory. The Bussians lost about 1,000 men ; the Turks but 20. 

It was nine days before the enemy summoned courage for 
another attack ; and then, strengthened by large reinforce* 
ments, they again endeavoured to drive the Turlu from their 
position. Again were they xepulsed; t^xi now the victoiioi^s 
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Ottomans, aBBnming the offensiye, advanced upon the town of 
Oltenitza, garrisoned bj a Bussian force, and naving ravaged 
its suburbs, retired without loss. 

Omer Pacha was now the master of the Danube. Ismail 
Pacha had crossed the river at Widdin, seized upon Xalafat, 
and occupied Xalarasch with 4,000 men. Shortly afterwards, 
Omer suddenly appeared at Matschin, in the Dobrudscha, 
nearly three hundred miles from Xalafat, and drove back the 
I^ussians who were endeavouring to force an advance in that 
dsirection. This wonderful rapidity of movement spread dismay 
among the [Russians, and all Europe was struck with admiration 
of a general, who seemed about to emulate the greatest achieve- 
ment of her most distinguished commanders. 

To 8uch»a point had tiie contest arrived, when the Western 
nations were electrified by the tidings of an event which at 
once stimulated them into the desire of an energetic inter- 
ference. On the 30th of Kovember, thirteen Turkish vessels 
were lying at anchor at Sinope, a port on the southern shore of 
the Black Sea, when they were suddenly attacked by a Russian 
fleet, consisting of six men-of-war and several smculer vessels, 
which had darted out of Sebastopol, and, taking advantage of a 
dense fog, entered the harbour oefore their presence was dis- 
covered. The Ottoman vessels were unprepared for action, and 
tile feeble garrison of Sinope could afford them but slight pro- 
teCtion« Admiral Nadumoff, the Bussian commander, fiercely 
attadced them, and though tiie Turks fought bravely, so great 
was tiieir disadvantage and so fearful their slaughter, that in a 
few hours the fleet, consisting of eight frigates, two schooners, 
and three transports, were all except two completely destroyed, 
and 5,000 Turxs were ruthlessly massacred. Osman Pacha, 
the Turkish admiral, was taken prisoner to Sebastopol, and 
expired six weeks afterwards from his wounds. 

The sultan had already demanded the advance of a portion 
of the allied fleets into the Dardanelles ; and now public opinion 
became decisive in favour of such a maritime display in the 
Black Sea as should prevent the recurrence of such an atrocity 
as the Sinope massacre. On the 22nd, the fleets passed into 
ti^e Bosphorus, and on the 3rd of January entered the Black 
Sea and cast anchor in Beicos Bay, near the entrance to the 
Straits. 

In Ihe meantime the course of events on the Danube was 
Tipening into action. On the 20th of December the Turks 
stormed the port of Karakul, on the Aluta, driving the Russians 
irom the position they had occupied. Omer Pacha had no inten- 
tion of occupying the pestilential swamp of the Dobrudscha on 
the extreme right of his line of defence; and therefore left 
:]|![«tsclun open to the invaders, wh^U he h^d accomplished the 
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purpose of the blow he had struck, by paralysing the action of 
the Bussian commanders by his seeming ubiq^uity, and the 
uncertainty as to where would be the point of his next attack. 
The Russian corps d*armSe, under General Osten-Sacken, 
advanced into the* Dobrudscha, a marshy district, formed by a 
sudden bend of the Danube when near the points of its ais- 
charge into the sea, and there was effectually blocked in by 
the Euxine on the one hand and the streams and shallows of 
the river on the other. Ages before, Trajan, the Roman 
emperor, had thrown a wall across this district, about thirty 
miles in length, to repel the incursions of the barbarians, and 
this wall still partially exists, offering a formidable obstacle to a 
military advance. Detaching a sufficient force to defend this 
barrier, Omer was content to leave the contest in this direction 
to the powers 'of nature, which amply seconded him, no less 
than 30,000 Russians perishing from disease engendered by the 
climate in these fatal regions. 

The year 1863 drew * towards its close, and many were the 
indicatioDS of the severity of the struggle which was to usher 
in the new year. The Russians, having strongly intrenched 
Bucharest, prepared themselves for a triple advance on three 
separate points of the Danube. The army to which was allotted 
the first active operation was that commanded by G-eneral 
Fischback, with Generals Engelhardt and Bellegarde nnder his 
orders. This force was to occupy the extreme west of the 
Russian line of attack, and to drive the Turks from their posi- 
tion at Kalafat. By the time, however, that Fischback had 
reached Citate, a village within a few miles of his destina- 
tion, he discovered that his force of about 15,000 men was 
inadequate to dislodge an equal number, strongly intrenched, 
and in unimpeded communication with Widdin, on the oppo- 
site side of tne river, whence considerable supplies of men and 
ammunition could doubtless be obtained. He resolved, there- 
fore, to postpone the assault until the 13th of January (the 
Russian "New Year's-day), by which time he would be in pos- 
session of the requisite reinforcements, which he anticipated 
would raise his force to 45,000 men. Achmet and Ismail Pachas, 
who commanded the garrison at Kalafat, were well aware of the 
plans of the Russian commander, and determined to forestal 
nis action. At daybreak on the 6th of January, they sallied 
from the town with 15 field-pieces, 10,000 regular infantry, 
4,000 cavalrv, and 1,000 of the irregular troops known as 
Bashi-Bazouks. Three thousand, men from the garrison at 
Widdin crossed the river to defend Kalafat from surprise ; and 
at Moglovitz, between that town and Citate, a similar number 
were detached as a reserve. About nine o'clock the Turks 
reached Citate, and opened a Bide fire upon the village, while 
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ike iafantry Tigoronal^ charged in iront. After three honrs of 
sanguinary street-fighting, the nature of the ground forbidding 
organized military combinations, the Eussians retreated to the 
works they had thrown up beyond the village. The Turkish 
field-pieces were now brought to bear upon tlie intrenchments, 
and several vigorous assaults were made and as bravely repulsed. 
In the midst of the conflict a large body of Eussian reinforce- 
ments arrived, and the Turks, who occupied the gardens and 
orchards round the village, were exposed to an energetic assault 
in their rear. Nothing daunted, and favoured by their posi- 
tion, the Ottomans fought nobly, and succeeded in routing the 
newly-arrived reinforcement of the enemy, just as Ismul facha 
appeared upon the scene with the reserve from Moglovitz. 
Concentrating their forces, they now rushed at the intrench- 
ments, and, beating down all opposition, drove the enemy from 
the position they had held. iTearly 2,400 Eussians dead in 
the streets and earth-works, a like number wounded, four guns, 
and the dep6ts of ammunition and arms which they captured, 
attested that day the prowess of the Turkish arms. Their own 
loss was about 200 killed and 700 wounded. For two days they 
held the place against the attempts, of the Eussians to recap- 
ture it ; and then, emerging into the open field, drove the Eus- 
sians before them back to Krajova. Then, retiring in triumph, 
they re-entered £alafat, which, now mounting 250 heavy 
guns, and garrisoned (including Widdin) by 25,0Cfe men, might 
safely promise a desperate resistance to any further Eussian 
attempt. 

Such was the brilliant battle of Citate. All Europe rang with 
its renown ; and Nicholas was left to ruminate as best he might 
over the defeat of his legions by the unexpected skill and auda- 
cious courage of the ** sick man." 



CHAPTEE in. 

England and France enter into the quarrel.— Declaration of hostiUtie8.->-The 
allies in Turkey.— From Scuta:ci to Varna.— Cholera in the camp.— Siege ot 
Siliatria. 

Thb people of England listened with eager sjrmpathy to the 
record of the events on the Danube. There had ever been but 
small accord between the iron despotism of Muscovy and the 
free spirit of our institutions. Englishmen had known too long 
the blessings of peace, not to be sensible of the evils of war ; and 
hfA tasted too plentifully of the advantages to be gained by 
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commercial intercourse witli the nations of tHe world, not id 
resent deeply the recnrrence to the old spirit of aggression which 
had, in otner days, sa direfiilly paralyzed the progress of the 
peaceful arts and the advance of civilization. The manly courage 
and skilful generalship displayed hy the Turkish armjr and their 
brave commander, Omer, had excited throughout this country 
an unwonted enthusiasm, and every fresh relation of disasters 
to the Bussian forces was hailed with a spontaneous outburst 
of genuine triumph. When at length came the news of that 
terrible massacre at Sinope — when day after day brought the 
details of that vengeful slaughter — of the surprise under cover 
of a morning's mist — of brave men, taken unawares, ruthlessfly 
slain ere they could recover from the sudden onslaught of th« 
foe — of vessels burnt and sunk — then the masses of our conn- 
trymeu, of all ranks, loudly demanded an armed interference. 
[England spoke with one voice, and had but one word, and that 
wprd was " War." 

So inevitable did hostilities appear, that the Enfflish Gorem- 
ment felt it incumbent at once to despatch land and sea forces to 
the neighbourhood of the seat of war. In anticipation of the 
necessitv of active operations against the common enemy, a fleet 
larger than any that had hitherto been collected assembled at 
Portsmouth, with the intention of making a demonstration invtha 
Baltic, and prepared, upon the outbreak of actual war, to threaJlen 
the northern strongholds of Eussia in the Gulf of F&ilafrd. 
Sir Charles Napier, one of a family of heroes, in the magni&tent 
steam man-of-war the DuJce of Jf^ellington, the largest warlike 
vessel ever constructed, and carrying 131 guns, commanded this 
splendid fleet. On the 11th of March, amid the acclamations of 
countless thousands, who assembled from aU parts of England to 
vidtness its departure, this gallant armada, led by the Queen in 
the royal yacht, stood out to sea ; the popular mind, excited to 
the utmost enthusiasm, saw already realized to their imagina- 
tions the downfall of the forts of Sveaborg and Helsingfors, the 
destruction of the renowned island of Oronstadt, with its massive 
granite towers and thousand guns, and even the bombardment 
and submission of St. Petersburg itself, and the humiliation of 
the arrogant czar. Not less evident was the determination of 
^Ministers to render active assistance to Turkev* by sending 
troops to the seat of war in the south. On the 22nd of February, 
the flrst detachment, consisting of battalions of the Grenadier 
and Coldstream Guards, the very flower of the British infantrjry 
left Southampton for the East. On the 26th of March, Captain 
Blackwood, the Government messenger who had been despatched 
to St. Petersburg, vidth an ultimatum of the English Goyem- 
ment stating the four points on the concession of which we were 
agreeable to treat for a pacific solution, of llie questions at issae^ 
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airrired in London. His mission had been unBuccesfifnl, the czar 
contemptuously negativing the proposed terms ; saying, " they 
did not require five minutes* consideration." Henceforth our 
course was clear. Two days afterwards the Queen sent down 
this message to the House of Lords : — 

"Her Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the House of 
Lords, that tne negotiations in which her Majesty, in concert 
with her aUies, has for some time past been engaged with his 
majesty the emperor of all the Bussias, have terminated ; and 
thctt her Majesty feels bound to afford active assistance to her 
ally the sultan against unprovoked aggression. Her Majesty has 
gilven directions for laying before the House of Lords copies of 
such papers, in addition to those already communicated to Par- 
liament, as will afford the fullest information with regard to the 
subject of these negotiations. It is a consolation to her Majesty 
to reflect that no endeavours have been wanting on her part to 
preserve to her subjects the blessings of peace. Her Majesty's 
just expectations have been disappointed ; and her Majesty relies 
with confidence on the zeal and devotion of the House of Lords, 
and on the exertions of her brave and loyal subjects, to support 
her in her determination to employ the power and resources of 
tiie nation for protecting the dominions of the sultan against the 
enenoachments of Eussia." 

A similar message was sent down to the Commons, and by 
bo& Houses addresses were unanimously carried, assuring her 
MajeBtv of the hearty devotion of her Parliament to the causo 
she bad espoused. On the following day the official '* Declara- 
tion of War" was published in the London Gazette, and this 
great country, after forty years of peace, was once more launched 
upon the troubled sea of a European war. 

While the queen of England was thus, on the part of the 
great people over whom she ruled, asserting her determination 
to check the aggressive power of Eussia, Louis Napoleon, the 
emperor of France, was pursuing a similar course. His decla- 
radon of war appeared simultaneously with that of England ; 
and in his speech at the opening of the Legislature he uttered 
sentiments which deserve to be perpetuated. The speech was 
bailed throughout liberal Europe as the initiation of a policy in 
FrasLcey which would confer a greater lustre on its annals than 
eyexL the military glory of his renowned uncle. Henceforth the 
" id^e Napoleonienne" was an idea of progress by the arts of 
peace — of war, not as a means of conquest and territorial aggran- 
dizement, but with the object of checking the rapacity of other 
kingdoms, and through war, perpetuatmg justice and peace. 
The emperor said : — 

•• Europe knows now, in a manner beyond doubt, that if France 
dbnnrs the sword it is because she has been forced to do so. It 
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knows that IFrance entertains no ideas of aggrandisement. She 
only wishes to resist dangerous encroachments (ewpihtemetUs 
dangereux). Therefore I am proud to proclaim openly that the 
time of conquests is past irrevocably ; for it is not by extending 
its territorial limits that a nation can henceforth be honoured and 
powerful — it is by placing itself at the head of generous ideas, by 
making everywhere prevail the^ empire) of rignt and of justice. 
* # # \Ye have beheld in the. East, in the midst of profound 
peace, a sovereign exact suddenly, from his weaker neighbour, 
new advantages, and, because he did not obtain them, invade 
two of his provinces. This fact alone would place arms in the 
hands of those whom iniquity revolts ; but we have other reasons 
to support Turkey. France has as much, and perhaps more, 
interest at stake tnan England to prevent the extension of the 
influence of Eussia indefinitely over Constantinople, for to relgu 
at Constantinople is to command the Mediterranean ; and not 
one of you, gentlemen, I think, will say that England alone has 
interests in that sea which washes three hundred leagues of our 
shores. Moreover, this policy does not date from yesterday. 
For centuries every national Government in Erance has main- 
tained it. I shall not abandon it. Let men then no more say, 
'What are you going to do at Constantinople?' We are going 
there with England to defend the cause of the sultan, and, 
nevertheless, to protect the rights of the Christians. We go there 
to protect the freedom of the seas, and our just influence in the 
Mediterranean. We go there with Germany to assist it in 
maintaining the rank of which it seemed an attempt was made 
to deprive it — to make sure its frontiers against the invasions of 
a too powerful neighbour. We go there, finally, with all those 
who desire the triumph of right, of justice, and of civilisation." 

England was never a great military power, in the technical 
sense of the term. She has been ever great in her achieve- 
ments, but they have resulted from the chivalrous daring 
and obstinate valour of her soldiers, and the comprehensive 
abilities of their generals, rather than from the numbers of her 
armies, or the perfection of her military science. Though Eng- 
land stands pre-eminent in the later history of Europe as the 
arbiter of its destinies, and the conqueror of the most renowned 
legions of the modem Alexander — though his ablest generals 
yielded to the invincible prowess of British warriors in the 
Peninsula, and he himself ned from their charge at Waterloo — 
it is probable that at no time during the past century could 
England have brought into the field a fourth of the numbers 
which France, Austria, Prussia, or Eussia, could singly have 
furnished ; and this army, numerically small, was composed of 
regiments unaccustomed to act in concert in large maases^ 
^orant of the perfect mechanical organization of the con* 
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imenial armies, mostly raw levies, tmused to a camp life, and 
.uiiBeaBoned in the duties of the field. The very spirit of our 
free institutions, which forbade conscription, and depended only 
upon voluntary enlistment, — ^the extent of our colonial empire, 
which necessitated the dispersion of our small army over the 
entire globe,— and the magnitude of our commercial transactions, 
wh;ich had banished the dreams of military conquest and 
aggression, — all contributed to make us a non-military power. 
And yet the greatest victories of the eventful half-century which 
saw the rise and fall of Napoleon, the settlement of the king- 
.doms of Europe, the establishment of an Indian empire, and the 
consolidation of the Wfestem power, were gained by British 
arms, and the choicest laurels were entwined around our British 
standards. From Assay e and Seringapatam, where Wellesley 
and Baird consummated the work wmch Clive at Arcot had 
•initiated, to Vittoria and Toulouse — from Waterloo, where our 
raw recruits swept before them the hitherto invincible Old 
Guard of the French empire, to the later victories of Scinde 
and the Sutlej in the far East, — ^England stands triumphant, 
the " hero of a hundred fights." On the sea we had ever been 
the foremost,— there none dared dispute our laurels ; our fleets 
were at once the largest and the most renowned which breasted 
the mighty ocean. From our own resources we could, and 
most probably can, furnish a navy exceeding in number of ships 
and weight of metal the combined fleets of all Europe. Our 
naval force in the Black Sea consisted of forty-nine vessels, of 
which twenty-four were steamers, carrying altogether 1,701 
guns. In the Baltic, Sir Charles Napier had at his disposal 
thirty steamer^ and thirteen saihng vessels, with an aggregate 
force of 2,052 guns. Nor were our allies, the French, remiss in 
their naval preparations. Admiral Parseval |Desch6nes led to 
the Baltic twenty-three ships, of which eight were steam- vessels, 
carrying 1,250 guns ; and Admiral Hamelin joined to our fleet 
in tne Black Sea twenty-six vessels, of which exactly half were 
steamers, and numbering 1,120 guns. Another French squadron, 
for co-operation with the Black Sea fleet, and conmianded by 
Admiral Bruat, could bring ten ships into action, six being 
steamers, with 622 guns. Such was the tremendous armament 
with which the Western powers were enabled to threaten the 
gigantio fortresses of the northern and southern frontiers of the 
iinssian empire, and enforce a blockade of its ports. 

It was the original intention of the English ministers to send 
about 25,000 men to the assistance of our Ottoman ally. Sub- 
sequent events, as we shall see, necessitated the doubling of this 
number. This resolve having been arrived at, the task devolved 
upon them of selecting the man to be intrusted with the com- 
Daandof so large an army— rlarge for our country, though small 
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compared with the immenBe legions which our colossal foe was 
enabled to bring into the £eld. Many brave generals we had, 
who had done good service on the tented plain — men whose 
names were renowned amon^ the hill tribes of our Indian 
empire and the savages of the Cape. The Great Duke, to 
whom all England had looked as the representative and cham- 
pion of its military glory, but eighteen months before had been 
borne, fuU of years and honours, to his tomb, amid a nation's 
tears. Sir Charles Kapier, the hero of Scinde, whose lion-like 
courage and administrative energy seemed to mark him out ousi 
the successor to the great WeUington in the pubhc confidence, 
had followed his renowned leader to the grave. But there were 
those left who had fought beneath their banners and shared 
their glory — ^Paladins of spotless fame, and, though old in years, 
yet young in heart, and ready to fight to the death for the honour 
of their country. At length it was announced that the com- 
mand of the army of the East was intrusted to Lord Eaglon, 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, and for a long series of 
years the military secretary to the duke of Wellington at the 
Sorse Guards. JBetter known as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, he 
had achieved a distinguished reputation in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, at Waterloo, and subsequently in the management of 
the official business of the commander-in-chiefs ji office. At 
Copenhagen, at Fuentes d'Onor, at Basaco, at the bloody 
storming of Badajo^, at Salamanca, and Yittoria, at the Pyre- 
nees, at Kivelles, Orthes, and Toulouse, and finally at Quatte 
Bras and Waterloo, Lord Fitzroy Somerset was among tfio 
foremost in the fight. At Waterloo, that crowning victory, he 
lost an arm. During the whole of his active career he was the 
confidential secretary to his great leader, the depositary of all his 
plans of operations, — ^at once the pupil and the valued fHend. 
Afterwards, when the blast of war was hushed, as secretary to 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, and military secretary to 
the commander-in-chief, he gained an intimate knowledge of the 
minutest details of the service which probably no other man 
could possess. Such was the leader-— of proved bravery in the 
battle-field, of acknowledged abiHty as a tactician and com- 
mander — ^to whom was intrusted the responsibility of supporting 
the British prestige in the coming struggle. Nor were the men 
who held subord^ate positions unwor&y of their leader : the 
second in command, and leader of the light division, was Sir 
George Brown, another hero of the Peninsular war, distin- 
guished at Vimeira, Busaco, the forlorn hope at Badajoz, Sala-« 
manca, Yittoria, and all the great battles wiiich commemorated 
that tremendous struggle against the power of Napoleon. At 
the Horse Guards he nad passed through the various grades of 
official life, culminating in the digni^ qf Adji^tant-GeuenJ, Sq 
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had resigned this latter office but a few montLs before the de- 
parture of the Crimean expedition. The commander of the 
second division, Sir De Lacy Evans, was even more distin- 
guished for military service than Sir G. Brown, and had pro- 
bably seen more active service than any other officer in the 
.army; and his exploits of individual prowess and successful 
. generalship had rivalled the most renovFned achievements of our 
annals. His active political career, as Liberal member for 
Westminster, had not forwarded his professional prospects ; but 
he could point to fifty actions in which he' had borne a prominent 
)art, as his credentials to public favour. In Spain ana America 
js career was one continuous record of distinguished services, 
i o man achieved a higher reputation in the Peninsular war ; 
and when the Spanish kgion was enrolled, to defend the cause 
of the young queen of Spain against her uncle Don Carlos, Sir 
De Lacy Evans was the chosen leader. In that campaign he 
exhibited abilities of the highest order, and by the rapidity of 
his marches, and many signsd victories, completely defeated the 
Carlist forces. Old as he was, the war-worn hero responded to 
the call of duty, and cheerfully lent the prestige of his reputa- 
tion and dauntless enterprise to the Eastern expedition. 

A younger soldier, who as yet had '* never set a squadron in 
field," and never encountered the shock of a hostile charge, 
duke of Cambridge, first cousin to her Majesty, was selected 
9^jpommand the first division, including the Gkiards and High- 
^ apiders. We shall record, in future pages, how well he justified 
uie trust reposed in him. There was, at any rate, a fitness in 
nominating a member of the royal family to command troops 
which had always been accustomed to personal attendance upon 
the sovereign and the court. Though necessarily inexperienced 
in the stern realities of the battle-field, he was known to be 
devoted to his profession, and expert in military science. His 
frankness and attractive personal qualities had rendered him 
unquestionably one of the most popular officers in the army. 

The third division was entrustea to Sir Bichard Ensland, an 
officer who had seen considerable service in the Indian, cam- 
paigns, a good tactician, and popular leader. Subsequently, a 
^Durth division was formed, commanded by Sir George Cathcart, 
a very distinguished general, who had taken a prominent share 
in the efibrts of the allied powers to repel Napoleon's attacks on 
the Austrian and Eussian territories; and very recently, as 
governor of the Cape of Grood Hope, had successfully brought 
to an end the Cafire war, which had so long baffled some of our 
best generals and bravest troops. He was a man of daring 
courage, much experience, and great energy and decision of 
c^iaracter. The cavalry division was led by the earl of Lucan, 
Wbo, in early life had served with the Bussian anay on th 
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•Danube, and was therefore conversant with the topography of 
the seat of war, and the characteristics of the enemy's troops 
and tactics. 

Such were the generals who led the English army of the East. 
They were fittingly supported by some of the ablest officers in 
the service. Sir Colin Campbell, chief of the Highland brigade ; 
the earl of Cardigan, Generals Scarlett, Pennefather, Tylden, 
Strangways, Torrens, and Goldie, held prominent commands ; 
and a host of experienced and able men contributed to the 
efficiency of the expedition. 

The French emperor, determined to have his share of the 
work efficiently— and not the less disposed, perhaps, to thwart 
the designs of the Czar Nicholas, by the memory of the insult- 
ing coolness with which the Eussian potentate replied to the 
announcement that he had ascended the French throne, — sent an 
army admirably equipped and provided, to the East. Marshal 
St. Amaud, the minister of war, resigned his portfolio to assume 
the chief command, supported by General Canrobert and other 
officers, trained, like himself, to arms amid the battles and priva- 
-tions of the Algerine campaign. A prominent portion of the army 
was composed of the Zouaves, men expressly trained for contest with 
the Arab tribes, and the Chasseurs Indigenes, French subjects, 
but of African birth. These troops possessed a special aptitude 
for the work in which they were to be engaged. Accustomed to 
an irregular and guerilla warfare, beneath a burning sun, they 
were likely to be efficient antagonists to the Cossacks and semi- 
barbarous soldiers of the Czar. 

When the allied armies embarked for Turkey, the Ottoman 
successes on the Danube had not been sufficiently decisive — 
great as they undoubtedly were — to warrant the supposition 
that the enemy would be diverted from their purpose of invad- 
ing the Turkish territory. The almost illimitable resources of 
the great empire of the north would doubtless be brought to 
bear upon the scene ; and it was scarcely to be supposed that 
Omer and his gallant army would be able to resist the torrent 
-of aggression. It was naturally feared that the passage of the 
Danube must ultimately be yielded, that Silistria and Shumla 
would fall, and that the Kussian army, crossing the range of 
the Balkans, would advance on Constantinople, with the intea- 
tion of consummating the Eussian policy. 

The first object, then, of the allied Governments was necessa- 
rily to place their armies in such a position as would enable them 
to act most efficiently in such a contingency. For this purpose 
Gallipoli, a small town near the entrance to the Dardanelles, was 
chosen as the destination of the expedition. From this point the 
tallies would be enabled to act upon the flank of the advanoing 
' Bossian^y should they sueceed in crossing the mountain range^ 
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and threaten Constantinople. That splendid city itself rni^ht be 
easily reached, should events render such a measure advisable. 
A series of entrenchments and fortifications was projected for 
the protection of the Turkish capital, and Sir John fiurgoyne, 
one of our most distinguished engineer generals, in conjunction 
with the French, for some weeks previous to the arrival of the 
forces, had been engaged in the necessary survey. 

Day after day did the metropolis resound to the cheers which 
bade God speed to the departing troops, as battalion after batta- 
lion left for its destination. At early dawn, on those sunshiny 
April mornings, the peaceful citizens of the great w(»rld of 
London were roused from their slumbers by the tread of heavy 
columns through the silent streets, and many a hearty farewell was 
signalled from the windows on the line of route. As the detach- 
ments of the Guards passed Buckingham Palace, the Queen, her 
consort, and her young children, waved an adieu from the bal- 
cony. Thousands left their beds, and marched beside the soldiers 
to the railway terminus ; and when the last carriage with its 
living freight was receding from their view, the air re-echoed 
with a farewell shout from the lips of peaceful men roused to 
sympathy with the departing warriors. The excitement of the 
metropolis was paralleled at Southampton and the other ports 
of embarkation. England's heart was fairly in the struggle, and 
England's hand was freely extended to assist the wives and chil- 
dren of the brave men whom duty to their country had called 
from its shores. But few women were permitted to accompany 
the expedition, and the scenes witnessed when {ke troops em- 
barked were peculiarly touching. The brave fellows, who after- 
wards amply proved their manhood in the field, were not ashamed 
to be seen mournful and downcast, as with hurried farewell they 
tore themselves from those they loved best, and whom perhaps 
they should never behold again ; and women, with the passionate 
emotion of their sex, burst into agonies of grief. One young 
woman, but lately married, borrowed the uniform of her hus- 
band's regiment, and boldly marched on board, resolved to be at 
his side. The secret was discovered, but so general was the sym- 
pathy, that the authorities permitted her to remain on board. 

Erom England to Malta, from Malta to Gallipoli, journeyed 
our brave warriors. The enormous mercantile resources of this 
great commercial country were laid under contribution to supply 
the means of transport tor the army and its stores. No other 
country in the world could have furnished such a navy. The 
splendid steamers which so long had plied between our shores 
and our distant colonies, conveying the emigrants who were to 
lay the foundations of new eii^ipires, and bringing back the 
earnest of future greatness, were diverted from their peaceful 
oecupation, and now bore proudly to their destination the sup- 
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porters and the emblems of our military renown. Prom South- 
ampton and from Liverpool vessel after vessed departed with its 
living freight of men and horses. Lord E.aglan and the duke of 
Cambridge crossed over to Paris, and thence, after a few days' 
interval, proceeded on their route. 

Malta was the dep6t in the Mediterranean selected by the 
Government. Thence other vessels conveyed the troops to their 
destination. That almost exclusively military island was pro- 
bably never before so entirely occupied by a warlike population. 
Iteleased from their confinement on shipboard, the men thronged . 
the streets, sauntered on the quays, and peopled the wine-shops. 
The latter places produced their usual fruit of quarrels, and 
here, too, the English soldiers for the first time experienced the 
attacks of those deadly enemies wluch were destined afterwards 
80 fatally to thin their ranks — dysentery and diarrhcea. The 
copious ubations of thin wine which they imbibed — ^rather pro- 
bably from the habit acquired of drinking something, than from 
preference of taste — were ill suited to the English constitution, 
and considerable inconvenience was felt from this cause. 

At length the word was given once more to embark, and they 
turned their backs on this renowned island, and steered towards 
the classic shores of Greece. There were, perhaps, but few 
among them conversant with the immortal legends which have 
made that rugged peninsula illustrious while the world stands. 
But few could have related the wondrous story of the siege of 
Troy ; yet wer^ they new Agamemnons, sailing on an expedition . 
which, m its details of individual valour, and magnitude of ope- 
rations, should eclipse the treasured traditions of Thermopylse, 
or the episode of Troy itself. The scholar might have mused 
on the scenes so pregnant with historic lore. There were Athens 
the nughty, the islands of the blue ^gean, the rock of Cy therea, 
and the land where Achilles, Agamemnon, and Ulysses, — Orestes, 
Pylades, and Iphigenia, — Plato and Socrates, — ^Euripides and 
Sophocles, — ^Alcibi^es and Alexander, lived and moved ; — there 
was the region where Hercules and the demigods soioumed 
among men, — and the blue' Olympus, with Zeus, Aphrodite, and 
the divinities of earlier birth. To the east was the Troad, rich 
in memories of Priam and Hector, Andromache and Cassandra. 
As the ships neared the Dardanelles, the towers of Sestos and 
Abydos met the view, the waters which Leander crossed to meet 
his Hero, and the blue skies commemorated in the lays of many 
a modern noet. But if such were the scenes which might have 
raised in the bosom of the man of letters many and varied emo- 
tions, the calmer representative of this more practical age would 
have derived enough food for reflection, when coldly turning 
from the Past, he looked upon the features of the Present. 
Here were the elements of a heroism as great as any which poet 
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lad celebrated, or patriot had extolled, — an tmdertakmg whicli 
was to tax the resources of the greatest nations of these modem 
days — ^nations compared to which, in real grandeur and power, the 
most renowned empires of antiquity would be deemed puny and 
insignificant. H 

When our soldiers landed at Gallipoli, the man of letters (if 
such a one there had been) would have seen a new world opened 
to his astonished gaze. From the glories of ancient Greece, he 
would have been magically transported to the wonders of the 
Thousand and One Nights. The memory of Achilles, or of 
Plato, must have yielded to the impression of the scenes where 
Earoun-al-E>aschia took his midnight walks. Gallipoli is the 
very embodiment of an Oriental town, l^arrow streets, desti- 
tute of footways ; overhanging houses, ricketty, dirty, and 
dilapidated; abominable collections of stagnant filth, reeking 
with unbearable odours ; bearded men and veiled women, bazaars 
with slippered and smoking stall-keepers, unwashed, and waiting 
upon Rrovidence for customers ; Jews, Turks, and heretics — 
squalling children and myriads of hungry dogs-^all the choicest 
characteristics of an Eastern town were in abundance at this 
favoured spot. The English exhibited their national peculiarity, 
and grumbled ; the French theirs, and set about remedving the 
evils. The English looked aghast at the aspect of the place, and 
a^ked who was to provide them lodging ana cook their dinners ; 
the French took possession of such buildings as suited them, and 
w^re their own cooks. The English Commissariat consulted 
pac'bas and other officials, drew up contracts, made bargains 
as best they could, and — were victimised. The French fixed a 
scale of moderate prices, searched for what they wanted, took it 
without ceremony, and paid for it at their own valuation. By 
degrees their example became contagious, and then the astonished 
Mussulman stared with unfeigned amazement at the activity of 
his vigorous allies. As if by magic, post-offices were erected, 
gener^' quarters were distmguisned by neatly-painted, signs, 
restaurants reared their heads, and the streets were peopled 
with a motley group of guardsmen, riflemen, chasseurs, High- 
lacnders, and Zouaves. Obnoxious or inconvenient stacks of 
bilildings were unceremoniously removed, and a fatigue party of 
!EVench soldiers drove a military road through the centre of the 
burial-ground, where reposed the remains of many generations 
of devout Turks. Our soldiers were sufficiently occupied in 
gazing at the many novelties which met their eyes, criticising 
the veiled forms which occasionally flitted across the streets, or 
bargaining with " Bono Johnnv," as the Turk was soon named, 
which bargains, it may safely be said^ generally aflbrded ample 
iocA for alter meditation. 
. 'Bie stay at Gallipoli was but of brief duration. We have 
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already indicated tlie reasons why that town Lad been seledted'ad' 
the rendezYOus of the allied armies. But it now became evident 
that the means of resistance possessed by the Turks were greater 
than had been anticipated, and the bulk of the armies moyed 
forward to Constantinople, preparatory to more active measures. 

In the plan agreed upon by the two Governments for the 
conduct of the campaign, it was resolved to limit themselves in 
the fLrst place to purety defensive operations, leaving the ques- 
tion of a hostile advance into the enemy's country as a con- 
tingency to be regulated by after events. In no case were the 
armies to allow themselves to be separated from their fleets by 
too great a distance. The immediate danger of an advance upon 
Constantinople by the invading forces being removed, it was- 
resolved to transport the larger portion of the allied armies from 
Constantinople to Yarna, a town possessing a commodious har- 
bour in the JBlack Sea, from which basis they would be enabled 
either to lend efficient support to Omer Pacha, to advance 
towards Odessa, or invade the Crimea, as circumstances might 
render advisable. 

Onwards, then, to Constantinople and Scutari (a name once but 
little known to Western ears, but now familiar to us all, and a sad 
sound to many thousands), a kind of suburb of the capital, on the 
opposite shore of the Bosphorus, journeyed the allies. Here 
commodious barracks were placed at their disposal, and for a 
time their life was a luxurious one. The sunny waters of the 
Golden Horn swarmed with li^ht caiques, filled with curious 
Orientals, male and female, anxious to look upon the military 
giants of the West. The sultan himself reviewed them, and 
expressed his unfeigned admiration of the martial bearing and 
splendid discipline of his allies. A grand review signalized the 
Queen's birthday ; and the breasts of her royal kinsman, Cam- 
bridge^ and of !EUiglan, Brown, and Evans, must have glowed as 
they listened to the panegyrics of Moslem and French allies on 
the activity and soldierly qualities of the army. 

While the allies were thus gradually approaching the scene of 
the contest, the combined fleets had struck the first blow in the 
Black Sea. On the 22nd of March, the admirals, Dundas and 
Hamelin, approached Odessa, the great commercial port of the 
Euxine. A flag of truce was sent in, with a demand to Greneral 
Osten-Sacken, the governor of the place, to deliver up all the 
ships in the harbour, and threatening, in the event of a refusal, 
to take signal vengeance for the massacre of Sinope. A very 
practical answer was given by the Bussians to this message, for, 
m defiance of all% usages of civilized warfare, they fired on the 
vessel, the Fwry, which bore the white flag. It was not con« 
sistent with the temper of English or French sailors to accept 
^hifi insult in silence, and on i£e ensning day^ a detachment of 
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war-steamers from both fleets opened a vigorous bombardment. 
Orders were given to spare the commercial portion of the town, 
and these directions were scrupulously obeyed ; one gunner, who 
was observed to take a special aim at some of the buildings, being 
immediately disrated. The plan of operations was as vigorous in 
execution as it was beautiful in conception. The allied steamers 
kept describing a continuous circle in single flle, each vessel, 
as it reached the proper position, delivering its £re with 
deadly accuracy. The larger and sailing ships formed a reserve 
in the distance. For a time the Russians made a vigorous 
defence, the guns &om their forts and a detachment of land 
artillery returning a galling £re; but at length two powder 
magazines exploded, and then the resistance perceptibly slack* 
ened. The sharp fire of the attacking force levelled the fortifi- 
cations, and strewed them with the bodies of dead artillerymen. 
Their object was achieved, and bearing with them thirteen of 
the enemy's ships, laden with munitions' of war, the allies drew 
off and rejoined the fleets. The loss to the enemy must have 
amounted to nearly a thousand men hors de combat. The allies 
lost only five killed and ten wounded. 

The exultation which this brilliant little aflair caused at home 
was considerably damped a £ew weeks afterwards, by the tidings 
of an event as unfortunate for ourselves as it was discreditable 
to the enemy. On the 12th of April, the English war-steamer 
Tiaer grounded on some rocks within a short distance from 
Odessa. Unable to extricate herself from her perilous position, 
she lay a defenceless mark for the enemy's artillerv» a force of 
which was promptly brought to bear upon her. Gi^he result of 
this atrocious cowardice was the surrender of the ship, and the 
inflicting of a mortal wound on her brave commander. Captain 
Giflard. The crew, 250 in number, were taken prisoners into 
the interior, and the ship was blown up by the ^Russians, her 
engines and euns having previously been removed. 

By the end of May, the allies had reached Yama. The quiet 
population of that ordinarily peaceful port, which, like all other 
£astem towns, but rarely witnessed any undue animation in 
its streets, were struck with astonishment, as their compatriots 
of Gallipoli had been before them, by the appearance of the 
English and French soldiers. Detachments of sappers and 
miners and French Zouaves were landed, and immediately com- 
menced the formation of piers and jetties for the disembarkation 
of the cavalry and warlike stores. The English worked, as they 
always do, methodically and silently. Their allies cheered their 
labour with songs, never-failing animal spirits, and incredible 
activity. Day after day did our magnificent vessels discharge 
their living freight into the unfortunate little town. The people 
koked on with blank astonishmentj as boat after boat approached 
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the shore, filled with grim-Tissged men, anned to the teeth. 
There were the stem JBritish warriors/ and there the lighter 
troops of our French friends. The Turks gazed in silent wonder 
at the thousands of scarlet warriors, and not the less so for the 
presence of a few dirty, ragged, sunburnt women, the privileged 
followers of their husband's fortunes. One of the saddest scenes 
of the expedition was the miserable condition of the soldiers' 
wives. Tney had no accommodation suited to their sex, insuf- 
ficient rations, and no means of transport. The washerwomen, 
the drudges of the army, they had lost ahnost erery feature of 
feminine attractiveness, and formed a lamentable contrast to the ' 
spruce vivcmdihres of the French army, in their neat uniforms, 
with horses for their convenience, and every accommodation 
which the camp could afford. 

It was impossible that a town of limited dimensions could 
accommodate an army of 50,000 men. It was therefore decided 
to form encampments at a short distance fromYama, which 
should be established as the head-quarters. Devna and Aladyn, 
two lovelv valleys, about eighteen miles from Yama, on the road 
tO'Shumla, the head-quarters of Omer Pacha, were the sites 
chosen for the camps. A more unfortunate selection could 
scarcely have been made, as the event proved. It would have 
been difficult to have chosen spots more redolent with natural 
beauty : all the charms of scenery which one of the richest soils 
in Europe could afford were presented to the eye ; but so deadly' ' 
were the exhalations from the moist ground, that the situation" ^ 
had long possessed an unenviable reputation among the natives 
of the district. It is said that strong representations of the 
unhealthiness of the site had been made to the English Govern- 
ment, by physicians acquainted with the locality. However 
this may be, thither the troops were marched, and there the 
camps were jHtehed. The heat of the weather had now grown 
most oppressive : officers and men alike assumed an unsoldier- 
like appearance. The duke of Cambridge, ever considerate of 
the comfort of his men, permitted them to discard the stiff stocks 
which enveloped their necks, and the officers luxuriated in open 
waisteoats and loose neckerchiefs. The deficiencies of the com- 
missariat service, from whatever cause they may have arisen, 
began alreadv to develop themselves. Complaints were freely 
made as to tne insufficiency of provisions and medical stores ; 
and continual bickerings arose between the officers of the depart- 
ments charged with their administration and the commanding 
officers. 

Yama itself rapidly changed its appearance: an influx of 

foreign suttlers appeared upon the scene, and wine-shops and 

cafi^s sprang up witn almost the miraculous rapidity of Aladdin's 

^9. The JPrencb, as they always do, labeled and catalogued 
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the place : every street received a Frencli name ; the post-office 
became a conspicuous object; generals of division had their 
names conspicuously painted over the entrance to their lodgings ; 
and the French officers extemporised a little Paris of their own, 
and promenaded, and chatted, and smoked, and drank coffee and 
petits verves du vin, with characteristic national gaiety. The 
English, more phlegmatic, were also less demonstrative and 
alert: they ])ainted no signs, named no streets, and left the 
anxious inquirer to find their whereabouts as best he might. 
At the camp there were continual outcries. Wearied of inac- 
tion, the men, impatient for warlike service, bore the life of the 
camp with but a oad grace ; the commissariat were at their wit*s 
end : the native carts for the transport of provisions broke down, 
the horses were stolen, and the drivers absconded. The French, 
less ceremonious than ourselves, were not so scrupulous as to 
availing themselves of the means at hand, and kept their small 
army of irregulars with a firmer hand. We were but little dis- 
posed to adopt a vigorous system of coercion, and it is not too 
much to say that we received a poor return for our consideration 
and comparative easiness of disposition. 

British soldiers are unquestionably the most devoted in the 
world : on the scene of action, in the presence of the enemy, no 
difficulties can daunt, or hardships discourage them. Some of 
our greatest victories, from Agincourt downwards, have been 
triumphantly won by troops decimated by disease, and almost 
perislung from starvation and exposure ; but the want of stimulus 
-^the lassitude of inaction — ^is fatal to our courage. Incon- 
reniences, afterwards cheerfully endured, were magnified into 
insurmountable difficulties; and at length came the crowning 
evil that was to spread an utter despondency through all ranks : 
the cholera was in their midst. Brave men, who would stand 
firm as a rock of adamant to meet the shock of a hostile squadron 
—who would not quail or blench before the sheet of fire poured 
from the mouths of Bussian cannon — trembled at the advance of 
this redoubtable foe. Its presence might have been anticipated. 
We have already mentioned that the site of the encampment 
bore a fatal reputation ; the teeming soil and stagnant lakes sent 
up volumes of poisonous miasma beneath the scorching sun, and 
the presence or a numerous body of men necessitated the accu- 
mulation of an immense quantity of offal, which, rapidly decom- 
posing by the sun's rays, filled the air with the elements on 
which cholera loves to feed. Add to this the refiise consequent 
upon the slaughtering of the animals provided by the commis- 
sariat, and the utter want of all means of drainage and other 
sanitaiT precautions, and it will not be difficult to see the cause 
of the tearful rav^es we have to record and to lament. The 
villagers around deserted their homes, so offensive were the 
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exiialations from the camp. When the Eossians, more than' 
twenty years before, penetrated to this spot, they lost 7,000 
men by cholera. The disease spread with frightful rapidity. 
In the centre of the camp scenes were exhibited, oesiae 
which the horrors of our own London, in the cholera year of 
1849, are almost insignificant. !No hospitals were there to open 
their ready doors — ^no nurses to tend the sick, and but a small 
staff of medical men — talented and zealous, it is true — but 
utterly inadequate in numbers to cope with the disease : the 
proper medicines were quickly exhausted, and the delays in 
renewing the supply were numerous and disheartening. Sentinels 
were seized at tneir post, and before assistance could be obtained 
were loathsome and decomposed corpses. When a few of the 
survivors assembled to listen to the chaplain read the burial- 
service over the remains of their comrades, they would be 
admonished that in " the midst of life we are in death," by the 
spectacle of a bystander, one who like themselves had come to 
witness the burial rites, falling in his agony, and borne, a dying 
man, from the scene. No pen could do adequate justice to the 
sufferings, bodily and mental, which our brave fellows endured ;. 
thankfimy would they have received the orders for action ; ioy- 
fully wotud they have crossed bayonets with the densest phalanx 
that ever trod the field — anything would have been a welcome 
change to the depressing imcertainty of action, and the almost 
certainty of hideous death. 

Not alone in the camp, bu{ in the town, — not alone in the 
pestilential but beautiful " valleys of the shadow of death," — 
did the plague rage. From Aladyn to Varna flew the horrible 
scourge ; and the news had scarcely reached head-quarters that 
thousands were perishing in the camp, than the bolt fell in their 
midst, and on the fleet which so proudlv rode on the waters of 
the Euxine and guarded the port. The men, with a strange 
callousness, as though reckless by fear, neglected every precau- 
tion which common prudence might have dictated, and in the 
madness of intoxication sought to drown the memorjr of their 
inactivity and their danger. Unfortunately the facilities for 
obtaining drink were only too accessible; and the soldiers, 
French as well as English, ate voraciously of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, so plentiful, but so improper at such a crisis. Enor- 
mous cucumbers and melons were easily obtainable and greedily 
devoured, and, followed by " potations pottle deep," finishing not 
unfreciuently with a night in the wet and filthy streets, and a 
morning in the guard-house, were admirable preparations for 
spasms, vomiting, and collapse, and finally, an unknown and 
unhonoured grave in a foreign land. 

But the time was near at hand for the development of events > 
<nraad enough to banish from the thoughts of our warriors the 
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cholera itself. The trump of war wad about to sound, and at its 
startling note the angel or death, so long stooping his wing over 
the devoted army, would flee away. Before, however, we enter 
upon this new phase of our history, we must retrace our steps, 
and recount the further proceedings of the heroic Turks, and 
the progress of the Danubian war. 

After the battle of Citate, so bitter a blow to the pretensions 
of E/Ussia, the enemy's generals found it advisable to change 
their plan of operations. Adopting Foktchani as their basis, 
they accumulated a large amount of military stores, and finding 
that the Turks were not to be tempted into crossing the Danube, 
calmly awaited reinforcements. When these had arrived, it was 
resolved to make a desperate effort to force the passage of the 
river. Imperative orders arrived from St. Petersburg to press 
the war vigorously, and at any cost. On the 13th of February 
they attacked Giurgevo, on the Wallachian bank of the Danube, 
with a considerable force, and after a vigorous resistance, the 
Turks were forced to evacuate their position, though not without 
being able to effect an orderly retreat across the river, and 
establish themselves firmly in the opposite town of Eustchuk. 
The E/Ussian generals now resolved on concentrating their 
strength, and making an irresistible advance into Bulgaria. 
With characteristic promptness, however, Omer Pacha initiated 
the attack. Throwing a small column across the Danube at 
Bahova, he assaulted and drove back the outposts at Kalarasch 
with considerable slaughter ; and the Turks, after this dashing 
feat, retired in security to Eahova. Another attempt was made 
by the extreme right of the Eussian line, on the 11th of March, 
to seize Kalafat ; but they were energetically repulsed by the 
brave garrison of that renowned town. Four days later. Prince 
Gortschakoff made a desperate effort to wrest from its Ottoman 
defenders the island in the Danube between Tukurtai and 
Oltenitza, which had been so important a position in the battle 
at the latter place. The Eussians were again driven back, but 
some idea of the sanguinary nature of the struggle may be 
formed from the fact that 2,000 soldiers of the Czar left their 
bodies on the disputed ground. 

Five days before this desperate attempt to force the passage 
of the river at Oltenitza, General Luders had succeeded in 
crossing, at Galatz, into the Dobrudscha. Gortschakoff, de- 
feated as he had been, resolved upon abandoning the position 
he had so disastrously occupied, and shifting his ground farther 
to the east, effected a passage at Tultscha, beyond the point 
where Luders had passed with his army. The two divisions 
were now united, and numbered about 50,000 men. By a 
curious coincidence, the 23rd of March, the day on which 
Gortschakoff crossed the river, was the same day on whi<^ 
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Odessa was so saccessfoUy bombarded by ihe allied fleets. Thus 
was the Eussian success more than counterbalanced. Four days 
later, England and France had officially entered into the struggle. 
The great object of the enemy's movements now became 
apparent. Prince Paskiewitch, the veteran general, the most 
celebrated commander of the Bussian army, was summoned 
from Poland to assume the supreme command, and Schilders, 
the most accomplished general of engineers, also hastened to the 
scene of operations. The capture of Siiistria, the strongest 
fortress on the southern bank of the Danube, and the key to 
Bulgaria, was evidently the object of the Russians. So impor- 
tant was the possession of this place deemed by the Czar, that 
the most imperative directions were forwarded to accomplish it 
at any cost. The plan of operations was this. Gortschakoff 
and Luders, having crossed the Danube, were to advance to- 
wards Silistria, intercepting communications, and investing it on 
the land side ; while Paskiewitch was to throw forward the main 
body of the army and vigorously assault it from the northern 
side. The garrison of Silistria, commanded by Moussa Pacha, 
a general of great ability and indomitable courage, did not 
number more man 8,000 men. 

Now commenced one of the most memorable sieges which 
history has ever recorded. Others have exceeded it in the 
number of men engaged, in the length of time occupied, but 
none in heroic episodes and unflinching constancy. On the 
14th of April, batteries were thrown up on the north bank of 
the Danuoe, opposite the devoted town, and a vigorous bom- 
bardment opened, but without much effect. On the 28th the 
first assault was made, but so hot was the reception the attack- 
ing force met with, that three weeks elapsed oefore they had 
sufficiently recovered to completely invest the town. By that 
time 63,000 Bussians had surrounded the fortress, and batteries 
had been established, commanding the most important points. 
On the south-west front, and consequently the land side of the 
town, two very important earthworks were thrown up, known 
as Arab Tabia and Illanli. The ground on which these works 
were situated rises in a series of platforms, which virtually 
command the town. Their defence, uierefore, was of the utmost 
importance to the brave garrison. Again and again, for the 
space of ten weeks, did the enemy precipitate strong columns of 
men against these mounds of earth, and again and again were 
they driven back with enormous loss, ik vain the Bussiaa 
cannonade levelled the bastions and slaughtered the defenders ; 
others supplied their places, and once more the works rose 
defiantly. The Bussian shells swept the ground, and the Turks 
burrowed in the trenches, till the aovancing columns of assailants 
rushed to the breach* Then the undaunted defenders sprang upon 
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thent, and hurled them back, coyered with defeat. Erery attack 
was made with increased numbers, and made only to be the 
more i^nominioosly defeated. Mines were stealthily advanced 
towards the works ; but the Turks counterminea, and the 
[Russian sappers were blown into the air. All this while an 
incessant bombardment from the river batteries poured death into 
the town. But the undaunted besieged never for a moment relaxed 
their resistance. Three master-spirits guided their operations, 
and infused heroic courage into their ranks. Captam James 
Butler, a young Englishman, who had volunteered for service 
In the army of the East, had joined the garrison, in company 
with Lieutenant Nasmyth, another young officer, animated by 
.similar motives. These two gallant men were the very soul of the 
'defence, and, aided by the brave Moussa Pacha, the Ottoman 
commander, successfully defied the power of the assailants. 
Butler, as the senior of the two Englishmen, assumed a position 
readily acceded to him by his Turkish allies, and to him they 
were mdebted for the admirable construction and disposition of 
the defensive works. Lieutenant Nasmyth proved himself a 
most able seconder of his friend's exertions, and, in the capacily 
of " special correspondent " of the Times newspaper, made all 
^urope acquainted with the details of this extraordinary siege. 

. Straining every nerve, and exhausting every resource, to 
^^ome masters of the place, the Hussian generals summoned to 
.t^ir aid the larger portion of the right wing of their army, 
:Uiu6 materially weakening^ their power of opposing the Turkish 
'forces to the westward of Silistria, who, in consequence, obtained 
some easy successes. On the 12th of May, a tremendous assault 
was made by the besiegers on the town, and repulsed after a 
sanguinary struggle, in which more than 2,000 Russians were 
lost. Ten days afterwards another assault was attempted, and 
again were the enemy defeated. With true Kussian wiliness, 
overtures were secretly made to Moussa Pacha to betray his 
trust, and for an adequate price to deliver the fortress to the 
Czar. The brave man scornfully rejected the proposition, and 
l>ade the enemy to take it if they could. Meanwhile, Omer 
Pacha was anxiously endeavouring to succour the devoted gar- 
xison. Obstacles interposed by the stupidity, if not traitorous 
connivance, of officials in the ministry, had hitherto effectually 
tied his hands ; but at length, on the 5th of July, a detachment 
of Turkish troops effected an entrance into the town after a 
smart skirmish ; and on the 8th, about a thousand more lite- 
rally cut their way through the Russians, and were added to the 
garrison. Aided by these welcome reinforcements, the Turks 
now assumed the offensive, and on the night of the 13th made 
a sortie, and succeeded in;destroying the Eussian works, spring- 
ing their xniiieBi and inflicting ^ terrible loss upon their ranks. 
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It was now evident to the Eussian commanders that, if the 
town were to be taken at all, it must be by a coup de main, and 
a grand assault was ordered for the 28th of June. But they had 
miscalculated thel valour of their soldiers. Daunted by the 
warm reception they had hitherto experienced, they absolutely 
refused to march again to the breacn ; and nothing but the 
threat of stopping their rations unless Silistria were taken the 
next day, could mduce these valiant warriors to perform their 
duty. On the next day, the Bussian generals led their half- 
starved and unwilling forces against the redoubts of Silistria. 
The commanders, Prince Faskiewitch, Count Orloff, generals 
Schilders, GortschakofiT, and Luders, placed themselves in the 
very front of the attacking force, anxioas to stimulate the sol* 
diers by their own exposure. The assault was attempted, and 
most triumphantly repulsed. The Russians were thrown into 
the utmost disorganization, and fled precipitately from the well- 
directed volleys of the garrison. Their leaders, too, paid dearly 
for their temerity. Paskiewitch himself was severely wounded ; 
Schilders had both his legs shattered, Luders his jaw shot 
away, Count Orloff was killed, and Gortschakoff received a 
serious wound. Nor did the brave defenders escape without 
irreparable loss. Their gallant chief, Moussa Pacha, was struck 
ou the head bv a round shot, and expired instantly ; and the 
noble Butler fell a sacrifice to his undaunted courage. The 
Turkish reinforcements outside the garrison fell upon the Mar 
of the retreating E^ussians, and completed the rout their cOk&- 
patriots had so gloriously initiated. Beaten on every hand, "^e 
enemy dashed pell-mell across the river, in confused retreat 
towards Foktchani. The siege was raised. More than 30,000 
!Ru8sian soldiers had perished in the attempt to take Silistekt, 
and the broken remnant were now in fall flight, owing their 
safetv solely to the limited number of the victorious Turks, 
whicn forbade pursuit. 

With the exception of the small force which still lingered in 
the plague-stricken plains of the Dobrudscha, not a Kussian 
remained to the south of the Danube. The mighty legions, pre- 
cipitated so recklessly across the Danube, were dead upon the 
Turkish bank, or flying ignominiously from the scene. The 
despised Turks were the triumphant conquerors, and the great 
Czar had received another and a greater blow from the ** sick 
man." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Invasion of the Crimea detennmed on by the allies.— Embarkation at Varna.— 
Landing of the armies. — First night in the Crimea. — Advance across the 
Bou]|}anak.— Skirmish with the Cossacks.— March to ttie Alma.— Strong position 
of the Rassians.— The battle and tbe victory. 

Thb raising of tiie siege of Silistria by the Eussians necessarily 
altered the plan of the campaign. By their defeat and disor- 
derly retreat across the Danube, Turkey was saved from the 
danger of invasion : and the presence of the allied armies was 
no longer essential to support by their countenance the valour 
of the Ottoman forces. Omer Pacha had abundantly proved 
that the guardianship of the frontier line might be safely en- 
trusted to native valour ; and it now became the question, how 
the auxiliary armies might be most efficiently employed. In the 
instructions furnished by the home governments to the allied 
generals, the contingency of Turkish success had been consi- 
dered, and three courses of subsequent action been left open to 
their discretion. These were, first, a pursuit across the Danube, 
a«id a campaign in the Principalities ; secondly, the embarkation 
of the armies and descent upon some portion of the Eussian 
territory in the neighbourhood ; and, lastly, an invasion of the 
Crimea. To the first course, the grave objection existed that an 
advance into Wallachia and Moldavia woidd necessarily sever 
the connection so essential to be preserved between the army 
and the fleet, thus cutting ofi* the means of supply of provisions 
and munitions of war, and, in the event of reverses, destroying 
the ability of retreat. The second course was even more objec- 
tionable — ^the precedent of the Erench invasion of Eussia imder 
Napoleon, and the disasters of the retreat from Moscow, was 
anything but favourable to such an enterprise. Besides, sup- 
posing even that Odessa were destroyed, and the coast towns 
occupied, a very slight injury would be inflicted on the enemy, 
by no means commensurate with the cost of its achievement. 
The third plan, then, was the one adopted, as being most feasible 
in execution, and most important in its anticipated results. To 
destroy Sebastopol would be almost to accomplish the objects 
of the war. It was probably the strongest and most richly- 
stored arsenal in the world, and sheltered beneath its guns a 
fleet capable of making at any time a warlike descent upon the 
Turkish shores. It was the very key to the predominance of 
Jlussia in the Black Sea> and a perpetual menace to the power 

s 
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we Had engaged to protect. Public opinion at home was unani* 
mous in favour of a descent upon the Crimea ; and though events 
subsequently proved that the strength of the allies was inade- 
quate to the task they had accepted, yet so imperfect was our 
knowledge of the Bussian resouroes,li[ that no doubts seem to 
have been felt as to immediate and decisive success. 

It was a busy and a joyful time at Varna and the camps 
beyond« when the order was given to prepare for embarkation. 
Biaheartened and weakened as they were by their long inactivity 
and exposure to disease, the men haatened with unwonted 
alacrity to prepare for their new sphere of action. Cholera dis- 
appeariBd, as ii by magic, in the camp, so great waa the physical 
enect of the impetus which the neiur wospect of active service 
communicated to the men. A fire, wnioh mij^ht almost be con- 
sidered as providential, had broken out in the town of Varna, 
and swept away some of the most pestilential of the localities, 
purging, as great fires not un frequently have done before, the 
worst portion of the causes of infection from the town. The 
word ran like lightning through the ranks, that at length our 
brave fellows were to cross bayonets with the enemy, and every 
nian nerved himself for the enterprise. Teats were struck, 
necessaries packed, arms inspected, and military discipline, 
somewhat relaxed by the long inaction, at once restored. Those 
who had been almost sinking beneath the relaxing heat of the 
climate and the neighbourhood of disease, felt their musdefi 
braced and their blood fiow more freely, as they thought thst 
they might yet live to support the reputation of the British sol- 
dier in the field. The French, m'Lo had suffered, perhaps, more 
than our men — the Zouaves, the African soldiers, presumed to 
be thoroughly seasoned to all atmospheric changes, strangely 
enough enduring more sickness than the rest — hoped to emulate 
their Algerian prowess, and, escaping from the deadly malaria 
which had almost annihilated one division employed to reconnoitre 
in the fatal Pobrudscha, perform deeds of valour calculated to 
shed a lustre upon the new empire. Probably, the only parties 
dissatisfied were those who, as invalids, were unfit to accompany 
the expedition, and those who were to be left behind at dep6ts 
as guardians of the stores. Men \r ho but a few days previously 
were struggling for life against the ravages of the plague, stag- 
gering beneatn the weight of their accoutrements, presented 
themselves as fit to serve, and balanced themselves on their 
tottering limbs, and extended their emaciated arms, scarcely 
stalwart enough to lift the muskets to their shoulders, to show 
that they were fit to bear ^heir share of the coming toil. Officers, 
who had been selected to remain to command the invalided 
men, or perform the necessary duties, were mad with exeite- 
't, and addressed frantie letters to the commanding officers. 
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praying to be excused from the inglorious ease, and to be per* 
mitted to participate in the fortunes of the campaign. Horses 
were at a aiscount : it being impossible to convey more than a 
limited number, it was difficult to find purchasers, and many a 
Taluable animal was parted with for a price that would have 
staggered the most experienced horse-dealers. Some officers 
exhibited fits of unusual generosity, and most earnestly pressed 
the acceptance of a favourite and valuable charger upon their 
friends, who generally declined the proffered gift ; and as a con- 
sequence, hundreds of excellent animals were cast adrift, to do 
duty ultimately, it might be, as the half-starved and over- worked 
drudges of Bulgarian peasants. 

The men marched in excellent spirits to the points of embar- 
kation. For the first time for many weeks, songs and lusty 
cheers enlivened their ranks. Upwards of a hundred vessels 
were occupied in the conveyance of our troops, among them the 
gigantic Ilimalayaj and the scarcely inferior Simian Simoom, 
Victoria, Vulcan, Ac. The large steamers were to tow the 
sailing vessels, thus preventing a dispersion of the armada. The 
Himalaya was devoted to t^ transport of cavalry, as affording 
most room. So enormous was the amount of work to be per- 
formed in the embarkation of so large an army with the neces- 
sary stores and ammunition, that more than a week was con- 
sumed in performing the duty. The French had less facilities 
for the transport of their army, their vessels being mostly 
smaller, and they were consequently indebted to some of our 
vessels for the opportunity of conveyance. The troops were 
densely packed, every available space being occupied. The 
men lay on the decks, and the officers were only too happy 
to obtain a locker or a table to serve for a bed. Of course a 
lengthened voyage under such circumstances would have been 
most disastrous, as disease would inevitably have broken out ; 
but the men were animated by the prospect of a speedy ter- 
mination to the inconveniences, and a wider and more glorious 
field for the exhibition of their valour and powers of endur- 
ance. 

At length the great fleet, nearly 400 vessels in all, on 
the 7th of September, 1854, a memorable day thenceforth, set 
sail for its destination. What that destination waa none knew. 
Orders were issued to rendezvous off the Isle of Serpents, near 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube. The scene, when the immense 
llotilla was fairly under weigh, was of the most exciting and 
animating character. Every ship bore on its side the number 
of the regiment and nature of troops it conveyed, and carried a 
distinguishing flag. As night closed in, lanterns signalling the 
division to which it belonged were displayed, and an illumina- 
tion, such as the waters of the Euxine never before reftecter^ 
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was witnessed by the sharers in the daring adventure* Ko inei<* 
dent of these modem practical times, peniaps, has partaken so 
largely of the character of romance as the departure of this 
renowned expedition. The great armada, which taxed the ener- 
gies of the most powerful maritime nation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was a puny flotilla compared to the one we are now writing 
of. The largest vessel of that celebrated fleet was a cocklesheU 
to many of our noble steamers, detached from their customary 
vocation of carrying on the commercial intercourse of nations, 
and devoted to the service of war. iResources of science, 
tmknown before the present generation, and adapted by skill to 
our naval requirements, were there in abundance, rendering a 
single steamer more than a match for a dozen vessels of an 
earner age, and almost independent of the adverse winds and 
strong currents which had dispersed many a gallant fleet and 
defeated many a deep-laid scheme of conquest. Iron, naturally 
one of the densest of bodies, became, in tne hands of the scien- 
tific shipwright, buoyant as cork ; and vessels each large enough 
to carry a re^ment of cavalry besides its proper crew, and to 
which a Spanish brig-of-war of the days of Philip might have 
served for a jolly-boat, breasted the broad waves of the JEuxine, 
freighted with as brave and chivalrous warriors as menaced 
Troy, or did battle with the infidel possessors of Jerusalem. 

Brave and chivalrous indeed, for they sailed they knew not 
whither, to encounter an unknown enemy. It might be that 
they were to force a landing at once under the very guns 6f 
Sebastopol, and by sheer audacity achieve the capture of the 
renowned fortress. It might be that, debarking at a distance 
from that spot, they would be exposed to toilsome marches, in an 
enemy's country, harassed by clouds of Cossacks, and opposed 
by great armies, in strong positions, infinitely outnumoering 
their own force, when even continuous victory would necessarily 
be almost entire annihilation. Bat, like the errant-knights of 
old, they anticipated no difficulties, and bore a stout heart for 
any fate. English and French, officer and man, seemed to have 
but one desire, that of meeting all foes at all hazards, and 
winning gallanUy or dying gloriously. 

The general mstructions famished to Marshal St.Amaud 
(who, by reason of the French army being so numerically supe- 
rior to the English, and his military rank as marshal being 
higher than that of Lord Eaglan, assumed the rank of general- 
issimo of the expedition), and which were understood to have 
been drawn up by the emperor Louis I^apoleon himself, tibough 
leaving to the discretion of the generals the point of debarka- 
tion on the shores of the Crimea, yet strongly recommended — ^so 
strongly, in fact, as almost to amount to a command — the choice 
of Kaffi as the most convenient spot« It was, we cannot help 
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believing, ezceedinp;ly fortunate tliat the allied generals resolred 
upon examining for themselves the locality, and ultimately 
rejected the plans of the emperor. £a£fa, it is true, affords the 
largest bay and the most secure anchorage in the Crimea, and, 
bad they been the onl]^ requisites, there could have been little 
doubt that the imperial scheme would have been adopted. 
But the fleet was onr^ valuable in the expedition as an auxdiary 
to Uie army — ^as a basis of operations, a aep6t of stores, a means 
of conveying reinforcements, an assistant in the actual bombar(^ 
ment, or a medium of retreat in event of a disaster. For all prac» 
tical purposes Sebastopol was the Crimea ; and Sebastopol is on 
the western coast, wmle £affa is on the eastern, at least 100 
miles distant. Had the object been to provide for the security 
and comfort of the fleet, it might as well have been in snug 
quarters at Spithead or Cherbourg, as at Kaffa, and there it 
would have been about as useful. The plan of Napoleon was 
to seize the town of Kaffa, thence to march across the peninsula, 
taking possession of Karu-Bazar, Simferopol, and Baktchi- 
Serai, thus advancing to Sebastbpol, and securing the harbour 
of Balaklava, as a naval basis near the scene of intended opera- 
tions. But the emperor, by some strange oversight, seems to 
have forgotten his own previous caution not to separate irom 
the fleets, when he sketched out the march of an army, only 
:50,000 strong, encumbered with necessary ammunition and bag- 
!g)^^9 along a road forty miles from the sea in some parts, 
': .through a mountainous district, in an enemy's country, for 
100 miles, exposed to continued encounters with immense 
armies, and necessitated to seize and retain possession of, at 
least, three large towns, strongly garrisoned. It is true, a 
force stationed at Kaffa might intercept reinforcements arriv- 
ing from Asia, or along the narrow strip of land bridging the 
Putrid Sea ; but what was to hinder the arrival of the legions 
which would be poured into the Crimea, through Perekop, the 
most direct and available route from the very heart of the 
military strength of Kussia, on the first intelligence of the 
invasion? Supposing, too, that a sufficient force to hold Kaffa had 
been left in occupation there (and if it had not been, what would 
have prevented the arrival of troops from Asia and the north, 
which would have followed the invaders, and enclosed them 
between two fires P) — ^that the three great towns had been cap- 
tured and consequently garrisoned — or where the utility of 
taking them P — deduct the necessary casualties of the march, 
and the inevitable results of the unavoidable battles, even sup- 
posinjr them to have been victories, and how many men could 
possibly have arrived before Sebastopol out of 50,000? The 
expedition to the Crimea at all was romantic, and is said to have 
, - been Btrongly opposed by some of our most able generals ; but this 
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contemplated xnarcli througli a mountainous region, interposinfr 
innumerable obstacles to transit, in the face of a powerful 
enemy, far from assistance, cut off from supplies of food or 
ammunition, with three fortified towns to capture, at least 
several pitched battles to fight, and, as a finish to the prospect, 
the most strongly fortified town in the world to reduce, waa the 
very absurdity of Quixoteism. 

Fortunately, we say, the generals were wiser than their 
teacher. When the ships collected at their appointed rendez- 
vous, orders were received to proceed to a spot aoout forty miles 
wost of Cape Tarkan, in the north of the Crimea; then, en^- 
barking in the Caradoc, a small English steamer. Marshal 
St. Arnaud and Lord Baglan, accompanied by their seconds in 
command. Generals Canrobert and Brown, and Sir Edmund 
Lyons, proceeded to survey the coast and select the spot most 
favourable to their purpose. They skirted the western shore, 
ran close into Eupatoria, examined the coast thence to Sebas- 
topol (where a few weeks previous, General Canrobert and Sir 
George Brown had closely scanned the fortifications on a flying 
visit, penetrating, under cover of night, even into the harbour, 
and not retiring until the grey light of morning had revealed to 
them a considerable amount of information), passing almost 
within range of the guns, and coasting round to the little 
harbour of Balaklava; which having scrutinized, they returned 
in safety to the fleets. Had any of the large Bussian steamers 
crossed the path of the little Caradoc^ and attacked it, a very 
diflTerent fate might have awaited the allies from that which they 
anticipated. But the Hussian admirals little dreamed of tho 
prize they might have secured, and our modern Agamemnons 
were borne back unscathed from their perilous cruise. 

On the morning of Monday, the 11th of September, the chiefs 
returned from their trip and rejoined the fleet ; and the anxious 
expectation as to the point of debarkation, which had agitated 
the minds of all on board, during the two days' tedious riding at 
anchor, was in some degree alleviated by the order to make sail, 
and rendezvous thirty miles west of Sebastopol. Even then, 
uncertainty seemed to cloud the counsels of the commanders. 
The fleet was dispersed, the heavy sailing vessels having failed 
to keep in company with their more alert fellows of the steam 
fleet. At length, the English and French fleets, in one compact 
flotilla, approached the shore, and the town of Eupatoria, and 
the hills of the south-east, were presented to the eager gaze of 
the soldiers. A small steamer was despatched to summon the 
town to surrender at discretion, and a refusal being received, a 
small body of English and French marines was landed, their 
appearance soon stifling anjr qualms of conscience the local autho- 

es might have felt at yielding up their trust to the enemy. 
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jThd fleet tken skiping a course in a feioutli-eftfitexly direction, the 
plans of tbe allied generals became apparent. About eight 
miles from Eupatoria, tbe ships cast anchor at a mile from the 
shore, in the Bay of Kalamita, near a place known as Old Fort. 
A narrow strip of level land was the spot selected for debar 'na- 
tion, and the enemy exhibited no signs of exposition, or ev rn 
preparation. It had been not unnaturally anticipated that :i 
formidable resistance would have been made to the expected 
landing of the allies, which could only then have been accom- 
plished with much loss. On the contrair, the only signs of 
Hussian life apparent, was the presence of a mounted Bussian 
officer, who, attended by three or four Cossacks, securely stationed 
on a neighbouring eminence, was calmly sketching the scene. 

It had been arranged that the ships of the admirals should 
occupy the centre of the bay, thus dividing the two armies. 
Had this determination been carried out, the landing might have 
been effected with the least imaginable difficulty ; but the French 
admiral, with an exclusive attention to his own branch of the 
allied force, which subsequent events of the campaign paralleled, 
thought proper to anchor his vessel at the extreme right of the 
bay, thus throwing the vessels into considerable confusion. One 
transport was grounded, and several fouled in their endeavours 
to get into their proper positions. In an incredibly short space 
of time, however, order was restored ; and, under the energetic 
superintendence of Sir Edmund Lyons, the steamers and trans- 
ports commenced to discharge their living freights. The sea 
^as literally covered witli boats, laden with soldiers in their 
varied uniforms, and bearing rations for three days, every 
article that could possibly be dispensed with being left in the 
ships. Those who landea first marked out with flags the spots 
to be occupied by each division and regiment ; and the sailors, 
standing knee-deep in the water, lent hearty assistance to those 
who were less amphibious than themselves. Nothing could 
exceed the delight of the sturdy seamen, as they lifted their 
red-coated compatriots from the boats, and placed them dry- 
footed on the snore ; or lent a hand, with more zeal than know- 
ledge, to disembark the horses. Frequently, a noble charger, 
startled by the novelty of his situation, would roll into the water, 
half a dozen ancient mariners clinging to his mane or tail, and 
sharing his immersion, — emerging at length, dripping with brine, 
but in a high state of jollity at having rescued their steed, and 
overwhelming him with caresses of a nautical fashion, as they 
soothed his fears or indulged him with a short trot on terra Jirma, 
The two or three Cossacks who had watched our landing now 
deemed it prudent to withdraw, though not ukitil a few shots had 
warned them of the prowess of the English riflemen, and one of 
ihe^niuaberhad reo^ired <i eomplijnent from Miyor IiTtonsi of 
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the 23rd, wluch would probably render his sitting in the saddle, 
or elsewhere, exceedingly inconvenient for some time to come. It 
so chanced, however, that even these few Cossacks were very 
nearly inflicting a heavy blow on the English army, by the 
captiure of one of its most distinguished officers. Sir Geor]^ 
Brown, general of the light division, had no sooner landed, than 
with characteristic daring he mounted his horse, and advanced 
alone to gain a view of the surrounding country. He had 
ridden some distance, and had closely approached the retreating 
party, quite unconscious of their neighbourhood, when he was 
suddenly astonished by the unwelcome apparition of three fero- 
cious horsemen, lance in hand, in full career towards him, and 
at but a few yards' distance. Sir George, who was almost uhp- 
armed, was too old a soldier to mistake rashness for courage, and 
wisely considering the odds too great, discreetly put spurs to his 
horse and gallopped off, followed by his Cossack pursuers. A 
few of our men had fortunately, however, followed in the steps 
of their leader, and when they saw his danger, hastened to the 
rescue. Half a dozen levelled rifles proved too strong an argu- 
ment for the valour of the !Russian horsemen, and they, in their 
turn, made a precipitate retreat. Sir George Brown rejoined 
the main body, and proved, when the time came, that he could 
attack as bravely as he could retire discreetly. 

By the time when the approaching darkness rendered it neoei- 
sary to suspend onerations for the day, 20,000 English, witk 
thirty-six guns, ana numerous horses, had been landed, and the 
Erench in about equal force. Our men had left their tents m 
the ships, and officers and common soldiers were alike unraro- 
vided with means of shelter. Their rations consisted of provisions 
for three days; and in this respect, those high in command 
shared with their less distinguished followers. As night closed 
in, torrents of rain began k> descend, and in a brief space of 
time, the narrow strip of land on which they stood, bounded on 
the one side by the sea, and on the other by a salt lake, was a 
dismal swamp. Wrapping themselves in their blankets, which 
were thoroughly soaked in a few minutes, the men lay down in 
the mud, and endeavoured to sleep. A moderate, and not very 
luxurious supper of cold pork, washed down with a single sip of 
rum, was their first meal in the Crimea ; and then, officers and 
men strove to drown in slumber the wretched aspect of aflairs 
which thus initiated their invasion. Sir De Lacy Evans was 
fortunate enough to possess a tent, which some considerate 
member of the veteran's staff had contrived to bring on shore. 
An old cart, the property probably of some Tartar peasant, 
frightened from his accustomed labour, made, when overturned, 
a canopy such as royalty seldom couches beneath ; but under 
its welcome shelter the duke of Cambridge pressed, no doabt 
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for the firsfc time, the bare earth. The French were better pro- 
vided. They had contrived to land a considerable number of 
tents ; and, moreover, many of their regiments were supplied 
with the little tentes-abris, a portion of which was borne by each 
floldier ; and 8evei*al of these parts could be united into a small 
tent, sufficiently commodious to afford some protection from the 
severity of the weather. 

How little can the home-keeping public realise the feelings 
which must have been predominant in the bosoms of the men 
during that melancholy bivouac! Soldiers are, perhaps, less 
sensitive to hardships and exposure than civilians ; and probably 
comparatively callous to the finer sentiments. But it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that, out of 60,000 men, lying on the 
Dare earth in an enemy's country, there would be many who 
would not be keenly alive to the emotions their situations would 
naturally suggest. Physically depressed by a day of extreme 
toil, poorly fed, and drenched by the descending torrent, the 
past would be inevitably present to their imaginations, and with 
the past the probable fature. Many men will march dauntlessly 
to the cannon's mouth, and show no signs of fear, but with 
dieerful voice, and light step, dash through the enemy's fire, 
And over the bodies of the dead. But in the stillness of the 
night, when no excitement warms his blood, the bravest will be 
4Mpondent, and the strong man be moved with emotions as 
teem as those which agitate the breasts of the tender woman or 
ihe sympathetic child. Oceans rolled between them and all 
they had learned to love and value. No hand so rough but had 
been pressed by some other hand on the day of departure ; no 
nature so fierce and ungentle but had softened into a oetter man- 
hood as the cliffs of England receded from the view. And now 
they lay through the long hours of that miserable night, striving 
vainly enough to drown their remembrances in sleep, and gain 
renewed strength and courage for the morrow — tne morrow 
that might bring death, and certainly imminent dangers. Before 
them lay an unknown land — a future of deadly uncertainty. 
' Battles were to be fought, shot and steel to be encountered ; and 
who oould tell who were destined to lie in the obscurity of death 
^m that foreign soil, and who to bear the tidings back to thou- 
sands of melancholy homes P 

Thus was passed the night of the 14th of September, the anni- 
versary of the death of the great duke of Wellington, who, two 
years before, ended his career amid the universally expressed 
sorrow of a great people. He was, we had fondly hoped, the last 
great representative of the military glory of this country. A 
new era had been, we believed, initiated, in which the arts of 
peace supersede the onerations of war. Aiid now, but two years 
after the concjueror oi Waterloo had looked for the laat time 
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upon the world, An English anny had landed upon the Bhoreg of 
a nostile territory, and was commencing a warfare of which no 
man could see the termination, and which hade fair to involve 
every nation of Europe. The chosen champion of England's 
military glory was quiet in his tomb ; but his companicms, 
pupils, and successors were prepared to emulate his deeds, and 
strike as vigorously for the honour of their country, and the 
maintenance of the freedom of Europe. 

The two following days were occupied in landing the remainder 
of the troops, the cavalry, artillery, and military stores. By the 
evening of the 16th, the entire force was under arms in the 
Crimea. The light divisions of both armies pushed forward and 
took possession of two neighbouring villages, the people of which, 
as indeed all the native Tartars with whom we came into contact, 
exhibited great friendship towards our troops. In fact, the 
principal men of one of these villages presented an address to 
Lord Eaglan, congratulating him on his arrival. So despotic 
had been the conduct of the Kussians, and so bitter the hatred 
of the Tartar population towards their oppressors, that they seem 
to have regaraed the advent of the allies as an event of the most 
fortunate character. While we were thus establishing our foot- 
ing on the peninsula, our active little steamers were recon- 
noitring the coast, and endeavouring to ascertain the force which 
the Russians had collected to oppose our onward march. A 
small camp, containing, it was estimated, about 6,000 men, near 
the coast, about seven miles on the road towards Sebastopol, was 
discovered, and speedily destroyed by a vigorous shelling from 
the Sampson and Vesuvius, in company with two French 
steamers. The 17th and 18th were occupied in scouring the 
adjacent country in search of water, forage, and carts for trans* 
port. In these expeditions the French had a decided advantage ; 
the active and unscrupulous Zouaves dashed hither and thither, 
and liberally helped themselves to whatever they required. 
Small parties of Cossacks hung on their track, but were easily 
repulsed, not vrithout some loss of life. Our proceedings were 
more consonant with our mercantile character, and partook less 
of the nature of the Algerine razzias. We made bargains with 
the villagers, and paid punctually for what we received ; but it 
must be recorded that we were worse supplied than our allies. 
While our commissaries were settling the price, and stammering 
through the difficulties of a strange language, the French were 
loading the carts with the hay and other necessaries, and, regard- 
less, at once, of the niceties of grammar and of property, often 
succeeded in conveying the coveted articles to their camp by the 
time we had settled how much green fodder was equivalent to a 
pound sterling, and initiated our newly found Tartar frieada iato 
the mysteriea of our coinage, 
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On the 19th the inarch commenced* Proeeediner southward, 
the French army under the command of Marshal St. Amaud, 
with Canrobert and Bosquet as generals of dirisions, keeping the 
coast line ; the English on their left. The fleets accompanied 
the march, close to the shore, ready to render assistance should 
circumstances render it necessary. 

The English army comprised about 25,000 men, and was com- 
posed of the following regiments, led as under : — 

COMMAJ^DEE-IN-CHIEF, LORD RAGLAN. 

Liffht Division. — Lieut. -General Sir G. Brown. Generals of 
Brigade, Colonels Airey and Buller. 7th, 19th, 23rd (Welsh 
Fusiliers), 33rd, 77th, and 88th Infantry. 

Mrst Division. — Lieut. -General H.R.H. the Dnke of Cam- 
bridge. Generals of Brigade, Major-General Bentinck and 
Major-General Sir Colin Campbefi. Battalions, Grenadier 
Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scotch Fusiliers ; 42nd, 79th, 
and 93rd Highlanders. 

Second Division. — Lieut.-General Sir De Lacy Evaps. Gene- 
rals of Brigade, Major-Generals Pennefather and Adams. 
30th, 41st, 47th, 49th, 55th, and 95th Infantry. 

Third Division. — Major-General Sir Richard England. Gene- 
rals of Brigade, Colonels Sir J. Campbell and Eyre. 1st, 4th, 
fSth, 38th, 44th, 50th, and 63rd Infantry. 

^urth Division. — Lieut.-General Sir George Cathcart. Gene- 
rals of Brigade, Generals Goldie and Torrens. 20th, 21st, 57th, 
and 63rd Infantry ; Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

Cavalry Division. — Lieut.-General the Earl of Lucan. Gene- 
rals of Brigade, the Earl of Cardigan and Major-General 
Scarlett. 8th and 11th Dragoons ; 17th Lancers. 

[The Scots Greys, the Inniskillings, the 1st Royals, and the 
4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, forming the Heary Brigade, 
under General Scarlett, did not land with the remainder of the 
army, but joined it after the battle of Alma.] 

Artillery. — General Strangways. 
Enyineers. — General Tylden. 

On the evening of the 19th, the first actual encounter with the 
enemy occurred. A strong body of Cossacks hovered about our 
line of march, and two or three guns opened fire upon our little 
force of cavalry from the heights on the river Bouljanak, the first 
stream we had to cross. The earl of Cardigan gallantly charged 
the hostile troop, who evaded actual contact, and retreated until 
they had led our men within the range of the guns. Four of our 
dragoons were killed and six wounded in this akirmisb. Two o' 
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three of our guns were speedilr brought to bear upon the enemy, 
and CoBsacks, gunners, and all were soon dispersed. 

Another dreary bivouac on the wet ground prepared^ the armies 
for the great contest which awaited them. At daybreak on tha 
morning of the 20th of September — ^a day destined to receive an 
imdying fame in our military annals, — ^the troops resumed their 
march. As they approached the river Alma, and mounted the 
heights to the north of that once obscure but now renowned 
stream, they saw the preparations which the Bussians had made 
to repel the invaders or their territory. The Alma is a small 
river, rising in the mountains in the east of the peninsula, and 
falling into the sea about twelve miles to the north of Seba8top<^. 
The southern bank is formed of almost precipitous hills inter- 
sected by deep ravines. At the mouth of the river the cliffs ate 
several nundred feet high, and almost perpendicular towards thd 
sea. A large conical hill was the centre of the enemy's position, 
and here enormous batteries and entrenchments had been formed, 
while the crown of the hills was occupied by dense masses of 
infantry. On the side facing the allies, a huge redoubt was con- 
structed with two faces, mounting thirteen large guns, and com- 
manding the approaches to the summit and tne passage of the 
river. Each side of the ravines enfilading the hill had pow«rfi^ 
batteries, mounting altogether twenty-five guns, and on the cli& 
towards the sea an unfinished redoubt was placed, and a Isagj^ 
force of infantry and artillery held the position. It was preawned 
by theBussian commanders that the precipitous character of tibie 
hill was a sufficient defence to their left flank. In this expeet»- 
tion they were doomed to bitter disappointment, as the sequel 
will show. The immediate banks of the river were covered with, 
vineyards and plantations, affording exceUent shelter for the 
Hussian riflemen, who were stationed there in strong force. The 
bridge carrying the main road across the river was destroyed, 
and the village of Burliuk at its northern extremity was in 
flames, to prevent its being made a point of attack by the allieB. 

The effect on our men was almost miraculous. The sight of 
the foe strongly entrenched, and determined to wait their attadc, 
stimulated them in an extraordinary degree. Fatigued as they 
were by the labours they had undergone, — despondent from their 
five nights' melancholy bivouac on the wet earth, it seemed aa if 
a new life were suddenly infused into them. DiarrhoBa and 
dysentery had not quite departed from their ranks, and many 
had returned to the vessels, imable to accompany the maron. 
But when they stood on the hill-tops on that memorable mom, 
and saw the tents of the Bussian army, not a man but felt the 
strength of a giant, and burned with a fierce desire to cross 
bayonets with me enemy. Many a brave fellow, who had stag- 
gered thus far leaning on a comrade's arm, and ready to drop 
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behind and perish by the wayside, begged for a draught of 
brandy, a&d then, forgetting his weakness, and deriviAg new 
strength from the occasion, shouldered his mnsket, took his 
wonted position among his comrades, and marched brayely to 
tlie encounter. 

Although the spot where they had bivouacked was only three 
miles distant from the river, it was mid-day by the tmie the 
allied armies had reached its banks, and were drawn up in battle 
array. It had been arranged by the generals that the French 
ehomd commence the attack, and they occupied the extreme 
right of the extended line. The division commanded by General 
Bosquet, including those renowned warriors the African Zouaves, 
tested upon the se^ and the left of their army consisted of 
Prince Napoleon's division. Joining this wing of our allies, the 
veteran Sir De Lacy Evans was posted with the second division, 
supported by the third division under Sir Sichard England. 
Sir George Brown's light division came next ; and the duke of 
Cambridge led his magnificent body of Guards and Highlanders to 
the extreme left, as a support to Sir George Brown. Sir Greorge 
Cathcart had the important but less showy duty of acting as a 
reserve, and, in conjunction with the cavalry under the earl of 
Coa^gan, gxiarding the attacking forces from any sudden coup 
-%* the Cossacks, who were hovering in suspicious proximity to 
;ti6r rear. 

Such was the army, composed of the choicest troops, and led 
%iy the most experienced commanders of France and England, 
which stood prepared to attempt the dislod^ment of the Russians 
fpom their strongly-fortified position. Prmce Menschikoff, the 
Bnssian commander, — the same who, in his character of diplo- 
matist, had been the agent through whom the first insult had 
been offered to Turkey, — ^now, by a singular destiny, was the first 
general upon whom it devolved to measure swords with the mili- 
tary champions whom that insult had called into the field. His 
army numbered about 54,000 men, so that numerically the oppo- 
sing forces were very nearly matched ; but the Eussians had the 
advantage of their almost impregnable position, to approach 
which a river must be forded, broken ground crossed, and steep 
hills ascended. In addition, they were abundantly provided 
with guns, which were so positioned as to sweep the ground 
over which the attacking force must pass, while uie alljes had 
but a small force of artilTery. So confident was Menschikoff in 
his advantages, that he dia not scruple to boast his ability to 
hold his position for at least three weeks against any force that 
could be Drought against him. A number of ladies and civilians 
from Sebastopol had also assembled on the heights to witness 
the defeat ana utter rout of the invaders. 

The plan of the allied commanders was that the Erendh shouir 
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make a Tigorous attaek ti{»(Hi the Eussian hft, Atid wtien t^ejr 
had sueeeeded in driying them in upon the main bodj, the 
English, taking advantag^e of the eonmaion, were to cross the 
river, and endeavour to force the centre of the position. The 
enemy, we have already said, had considered that their left was 
sufficiently protected by the precipitous nature of the cliff's, 
which rendered them almost inaccessible ; but it appears they 
had not calculated on the activity of the troops to whom they 
were opposed. The steamers of the allied fleets, shortly before 
ten o'clock, commenced a vigorous shelling of these heights, and 
soon drove back the small force of the enemy which occupied 
them. The mouth of the river was very narrow, and Captain 
Peel had moored a boat across the stream, which materially 
facilitated the passage of the French soldiers. The Zouaves, 
thoroughly seasoned and trained to the emergencies of guerilla 
warfare in Algeria, stealthily crossed the river, and commenced 
the aseent of the almost perpendicular clififs, clinging like goats 
to the rocks, and finding a precarious ibothold where probably 
no other soldiers in the worla could have maintained their posi- 
tion. While they yr&ee thus approaching the plateau, the main 
body of the French army dashea through the nver, exposed to a 
galling fire from the Russian riflemen, who were hidden in the 
vineyards and plantations, and desperately flghting, struggled 
up the hills. Meanwhile, the gallant Zouaves had reached the 
top of the elifls, and rapidly forming into line, charged the 
Kttssians, paralyzed by their sudden appearance, and drove them 
back. But in achieving this desperate feat, they had separated 
themselves from the main body, and cut off the possibility of 
retreat. The unfinished redoubt, which we have already men- 
tioned, now opened a deadly Are on their ranks ; and had it not 
been for the timely arrival of General Bosquet and the remain- 
der of the division, who had succeeded in reaching the plateau, 
scarcely a Zouave would have remained to tell the tale of that 
gallant adiieven^ent. Prince Napoleon, too, had by this time 
crossed the stream, and arrived at the scene of action, and the 
indefatigable French artillerists had succeeded, with immense 
diffioalty, in dragging a few guns up the steep hill-side. 

Animated by these reinforcements, the brave Zouaves gal- 
lantly charged the Kussian Hnes, now concentrated nearer the 
main body, and advanced towards the redoubt whose guns had 
inflicted such loss in their ranks. Two of their number, Lieu- 
tenant Poitevin and a sergeant, rushed in advance of their com- 
rades, and leaping upon the works, planted the French flag on 
the redoubt. But they paid dearly for their temerity. The 
shouts of the French soldiers, hailing this gallant deed, had 
scarcely reached their ears, when they fell mortally wounded 
beneath the flag they had raised. 
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lVik«n by surtHrise bj this desperate assault upon bis left wing-, 
Prinee Mensobikoffbaatily detached oonsiderable Yeinfbreements 
from his main body to the succour of the embarrassed regiments 
yielding to the prowess of their Freneh antagonists. Then the 
battle waged fiercely : the French, with all the chiyalry of their 
raee, gallantly charged the Eussian masses, and at thel)ayonet*s 
point forced them to retreat. The enemy's artillery, however, 
poured a tremendous fire into the ranks of our allies, and for a 
time the issue of the contest seemed doubtful. Some French 
regiments of the line were driyen back, so deadly was the fire 
to which they were exposed ; and nothing but the unflinchin<y 
gallantry of the troops who were enabled to hold their gronncl 
preyented them from being ignominiously precipitated from the 
clifis they had so adventurously scaled. 

Marshal St. Arnaud, alarmed for the safbty of his soldiers, 
hundreds of whom were lying dead around him, so fatal were 
the volleys Arom the Eussian guns and so sure the aim of the 
riflemen, hastily despatched an aide-de-camp to the English com- 
mander, calling upon him to bring his troops into action without 
a moment's delay. " We are massacred," was the message — 
certainly not the words which Napoleon, or Murat, or Ney, 
would have used when attacking an enemy considerably less in 
force than themselves ; for, be it remembered, Menschikoff sfcill 
held the centre of the position with the main body of the army, 
which had not yet been brought into action. At half- past one 
o'clock the order to advance was given to the English army. 
The soldiers, who had been lying down so as not to expose them- 
selves unnecessarily to the fire of the enemy, sprang to their 
feet, and rapidly formed into line. Sir G. Brown's light division, 
and the second division, under Sir I>e Lacy Evans, were the 
first to dash into the stream, and through a perfect shower of 
balls from the riflemen concealed in the sard^is, and heavier 
missiles from the batteries above, reached the opposite bank. 

Since the commencement of the French attack, our artillery 
had \}een throwing shot into the Eussian redoubts, and under 
cover of this cannonade, and the accurate fire of the Eifle 
Brigade, which protected our advance, the two leading divisions 
succeeded in crossing the stream, though not without great loss. 
The Russians had previously marked out the range of their 
suns, so that they were enaoled to pour their volleys into our 
brigades, as they advanced to the stream, with fatal precision. 
The burning village of BurHuk, in front of the position occupied 
by Sir Le Lacy Evans, necessitated the separation of his aivi- 
sion. General Pennefather led the first brigade and a pOTtion 
of the second across the river to the right of the village ; the 
remainder, under General Adams, crossing to tho left. The 
light division struggled manfully up the bank, which was rugged 
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and predpitons. The ford was deep and dangexous, and as the 
men, drenched with water, ecrambled up the bank, scores of 
their number fell back into the stream pierced by the fatal 
rifle bullet. But the blood of the gallant fellows was flowing 
hotly in their veins ; those who, in other times, had borne the 
shock of battles, felt renewed the old spirit which had made 
them conquerors at Yimiera and at Waterloo ; those who for 
the first time trod the fatal field, felt an indescribable and fierce 
courage, which the sight of danger and of death infuses into 
most men. Six months of inaction and passive sufiering were 
about to be consummated by a glorious victory, which should 
crown them as conquering heroes or inmiortaUze their death. 
They had stood long " like greyhounds on the slips, straining 
upon the start ;" now " the game was afoot," and the old fire of 
English chivalry was rekindled, and burnt with as glowing a 
flame as of yore. 

Quickly forming into line, and opening a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry, the gallant light division rapidly advanced towards the 
conical hill, opposite to which they had crossed, and immediatelv 
beneath the guns of the great redoubt. As they passed through 
the vineyards, the soldiers plucked and eagerly ate large buncHee 
of the luscious Crimean grapes, which allayed their burning 
thirst, and somewhat cooled the mad fever of their excitement. 
Sir George Brown gallantly led the charge, and, mounted on a 
white horse, was a conspicuous mark for the enemy. The 7th 
Boyal Eusileers and the 23rd Welsh Fusileers were among the 
first in the mad career. " Hurrah for the Eoyal Welsh ! 
Well done I I will remember you 1 " shouted Sir George Brown ; 
and animated by his voice and example, the gallant regiment 
dashed up the hill. Then there opened a sheet of fire, and 
when the smoke lifted, the 7th was broken, and a long line of 
dead marked the path of the fatal missiles. For a moment the 
brave soldiers struggled onwards, and then, blinded and con- 
fused, fell back to re-form. The Welsh Fusileers, regardless of 
the fierce volleys, still pressed onwards. Once they paused, as 
Sir George Brown fell at their head, and rolled heavily on the 
blood-stamed ground. In an instant he was up again, unhurt, 
and cheering the men to the charge. His horse had fallen, 
pierced by eleven shots, but he was unhurt I They had reached 
the first stockade, had even planted their flag upon the works, 
and were about to dash through the works, when a shout was 
heard — " Cease firing ; the French are in fix)nt 1 " Their gallant 
chief. Colonel Chester, rushing to the front, exclaimed, " No I 
no 1 on, lads I " As he spoke he fell mortally wounded. Then 
the regiment, confused by the contrary orders, and disheartened, 
did fall back ; and the Eussians returning to the guns from 
which the brave fellows had driven them, opened a fire which 
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left a long lane of dead through their oolonms. 'Nine offioeas and 
about one hundred men were stretched upon the field. The 
other regiments of the light brigade, the 19th« 33rd, 77th, and 
88th, emulated the courage of the gallant Welshmen, who, after 
a moment's breathing-time, re-formed, and joined once more in 
the heroic assault. 

Onward swept that magnificent charge, officers and men vieing 
with each other who should be foremost to avenge their com- 
rades' death. But before they reached the guns, Prince Men- 
schikofi* had formed a compact mass of Bussian infantry on the 
summit of the hill, which now advanced with level bayonets 
against our exhausted battalions. Breathless from their rapid 
charge up hill, diminished in numbers, and fatigued from their 
almost superhuman exertions, they were unable to resist the 
shock, ana, desperately contesting every inch of ground, slowly 
yielded to the enormous weight of the Bussian columns. The 
gallant 33rd, the duke of Wellington's regiment, displayed a 
prowess excelled hj none. Their colours were borne proudly to 
the last, and ever m the spot of greatest danger. The Queen's 
colours, when the fight was over, showed fomrteen bullet-holes, 
and the regimental colour eleven. Nineteen sergeants fell 
Iffound their standards, defei^ding to the last the honour of their 
regiment, and preserving the fame so identified with the career 
''<^ the departea warrior whose name it bore. 
' "While the heroes of the light division were thus nobly per- 
iarming their part, Sir De Lacy Evans and General England 
were gallantly brin^g their divisions into action. They had 
forced a passage, with great difficulty, and exposed to a most 
destructive fire, somewhat to the left of their compatriots of Sir 
George Brown's division, and, breaking through the obstacles 
which awaited them on the bank, rapidly advanced up the hill. 
The 55th and the 95th encounterea a tremendous nre, which 
they returned with vigour from their muskets, while our artillery 
did good service by an energetic discharge of shot and shell into 
the enemy's lines. Major llose, Captams Butler and Seham, 
fell to rise no more, and maziy other officers were severely 
wounded : 132 kiUed and wounded were the contribution of this 
regiment to the day's slaughter. 

As the 95th charged up the hill, one of the most affecting 
episodes of that fierce encounter — so full of incidents, of imsur- 
passed courage, and pathetic scenes — occurred. Early in the 
charge, Captam Eddington, a young officer, fell wounded, a ball 
passmg through his chest. The regiment, unable to stand 
against the scathing fire to which they were exposed, fell back 
to re-form, and left the wounded officer on the ground. In full 
view of the regiment, a Bussian rifleman advanced, and kneeling 



by hifl side, ap|t>eafed to be about to offer his canteen to his lips. 
A thrill paBsed through the ranks, at the spectacle of a soldier 
exposing his own life thus for the purpose of aUeriating the 
Sufferings of a dying enemy. "No gun would hare been pointed 
against that man, no bayonet levelled at his life. It seemed one 
of those incidents that snow the better feelings of humanity are 
not quite extinguished by the breath of war. But what was 
tlieir norror when the rifleman, laying aside his canteen, levelled 
his piece and deliberately blew out the brains of the dying man ! 
Among those who witnessed this cowardly assassination was a 
Tonnger brother of the captain, who had recently exchanged 
iato ute regiment, that he might share death and danger with 
his brother, whom he tenderly loved. Maddened by the spec- 
tacle of his brotiier's murder, the young lieutenant sprang for- 
ward, shouting with irantic energy to the men to follow and 
avenge the deed. One loud yell of execration burst from the 
lips of the soldiers, and bounding onwards, they rushed after 
Aeir leader. "Waving his sword above his head, the gallant 
young man was a conspicuous mark, and in another moment fell 
neadlong, pierced by a ddzen bullets. Thus the two brothers, 
BO fondly attached in Hfe, mingled their blood on that fatal hill- 
side-^'among thousands of the slain perhaps the most generally 
and deeply mourned. 

At length Sir De Lacy Evans, who had received a severe con- 
tusion on his shoulder, rallied his men, and led them victors to 
tile summit of the hill, silencing one of the batteries which had 
done such execution upon the gallant fellows of the light 
division. Sir Bichard England's division had fought-^to use the 
language of one who shared in that charge— " like devils," and 
surmounting every impediment, though not without dreadftil 
loss, joined their gallant comrades. Everywhere the Hussians 
were driven back by the irresistible bayonets of the British, and 
the conquerors literally marched through paths of blood to victory. 
As yet we have not detailed the part borne by the magnificent 
first Avi8ion,-^he very flower of the British army. The duke 
of Cambridge had led his Guards and Highlanders across the 
Alma, to the left of the light division, and rapidly advanced to 
its assistance. As they ascended the hill, they encountered Sir 
George Brown's regiments slowly yielding to the immense im- 
petus of the Bussian charge. Opening their ranks, they aUowed 
their comrades to pass and re-form in their rear, and then the 
enemy for the first time was confronted with the most redoubt- 
able mfantrv soldiers in the world. Then began the most des- 
Eerate hand-to-hand conflict yet witnessed. The Scots Fusiliers 
ad huiried to the rescue without waiting to fbnn properly, and 
for a brief space were eonfused. But the individual courage of 
the members of that distinguished corps never for an instant was 
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found defiment. Stirrounded by the enemy, they fooeht with 
nndaonted vaknir. YiBoonnt Gnewton, a oistingmBhed young 
eaptain, who had gained renown in both Berrioes, haying been 
onginally a midshipman, and haying borne an honourable part 
in the Indian campaign, dashed forward, and, waying his bear- 
skin, shouted to them to adyance. Thirteen other officers, with 
reckless brayery, followed his example, and in a few minutes 
eleyen of their number were wounded. The gallant Ghewton 
had his legbroken by a ball, and fell within mtj jards of the 
redoubt. jBefore he could be rescued, seyeral Bussians attacked 
the fallen man, and beat him sayagely with the butt^ends of 
their muskets, others stabbing him at the same time with their 
bayonets. A strong man, he struggled desperately ; and when 
at length rescued and borne from tiie field, nis body was found 
to be almost coyered with wounds. He lingered for a few days, 
and then expired. Two young officers. Lieutenants Lindsay 
and Thistlethwayte, who bore we colours, were surrounded by 
the enemy, and, except the four eolour-sergeants, isolated from 
their comrades. The sergeants were one by one struck down ; 
and then these gallant young men, back to back, kept the foe at 
bay, and, sdmostt miraouloiuly escaping unhurt, cut their way 
trough and carried their colours sately to the top of the hill. 

Meanwhile the light diyision had re-formed their lines, and 
BOW returned to the charge, in the footsteps of the dauntless 
G-uards. In rain broad sheets of fire poured through the ranks — 
no man flinched. The flag which the Fusiliers had planted on 
the redoubt was still there, and pointed out the path they were 
to tread. Their royal leader proyed himself worthy of his 
eharge, and encouraged by his example the yalour of his men. 
The Kussians quailed before the tremendous onset ; and when 
the Highlanders, who had reseryed their ^xe, came dashing up 
to the front, and, after discharging a tremendous yolley, charged 
at the bayonet's point, the rout was complete. The enemy fled 
terror-stricken, and the Guards and Highlanders together leaped 
into ^e redoubt, the gunners precipitately hastening after tiieir 
flying comrades. 

At the summit of the hill a brief stand was made, and it 
seemed as if &e contest were about to be renewed; but the 
Highlanders) leyeUing their bayonets, adyanced at a rapid pace, 
and the enemy, dashing down their accoutrements and arms, 
fled, like frightened sheep, down the dediyity. 

Meantime the French had driyen back the Bussion left wing 
upon the main body, and now brought to bear, with deadly 
effect, their guns upon the retreating foe ; and the second and 
third diyisions of our army arriyed upon the scene. The yiotory 
was complete : a great army, in a position of immense strength, 
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had been ignominionsly defeated, in less than three hours, by 
the sheer valour of English and French soldiers. True, we had 

Said dearly for our yictory ; but the ann^ of the British army 
o not record a nobler acnievement. 

We were unable to pursue the fugitives— our cavaliy was too 
weak in numbers to oe detached from the main body of the 
army : had we been stronger in that branch of the service, the 
victory of the Alma might have been equivalent to the conquest 
of the Crimea. We afterwards ascertamed that Sebastopol was 
emptied of its garrison to strengthen the army, and had we been 
in a position to follow the retreating forces, we might have 
inflicted a blow on Bussian strength from which it would not in all 
probability have soon recovered : as it was, the allies remained 
masters of the field, and the defeated Menschikoff fled towards 
Baktchi-Serai, leaving behind him, according to his own admis- 
sion, 1,762 dead, and 2,720 wounded. Bussian assertions are 
not the most trustworthy, especially when the circumstances are 
unfavourable to themselves, and the probability is that the loss 
was really much greater. The English had 353 killed, and 1,612 
wounded, manv of whom afterwards died of their injuries. Our 
allies lost 256 killed, and 1,087 wounded. 

On the bloody fleld reposed the victors when that day's 
dreadful work was done : amid the dead and dving— the lifcu 
breath painfully passing from the lips of woimaed friend and 
foe — some of our brave fellows, pillowed on their knapsackB, 
slept afltful sleep ; some crept among the heaps of dying, search- 
ing for friend or brother, and some supportea the drooping head 
and administered a draught of water to the fevered hps of wounded 
comrade or dving enemy. Gilie flght was over, the lust of blood 
satisfied, and all the better quahties of manhood, mercy and 
forgiveness, appeared beneath that setting sun. Sometimes, as 
they stooped to assist a dying enemv, the Muscovite, trained to 
treachery, with a final effort, would discharge a pistol at their 
heads ; and then the old war spirit was once more aroused, and 
wilh clubbed musket, or deadly bayonet, the malevolent Bussian 
was sent to his account. The sailors, who had watched the pro- 
gress of the battle from the ships, when thev saw that victoiy 
was ours, swarmed ashore, and hurried to tne scene of strife. 
There Ihey bore the wounded to the surgeon's quarters, and to 
the ships; with the tenderness of women. Little drummer-boys 
might be seen among the prostrate heroes, comforting and render- 
ing assistance with a care and zeal beyond their years. A fatigue- 
pi^y was ordered on service to buiy the dead ; and the surgeons, 
with bare arms and splashed with blood, strove by their skill 
and energy to alleviate the sufiferings and save the lives of the 
poor fellows brought to them. 
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A frigHtM spectacle was that hill-side on tlie Alma, on the 
evening of the renowned 20th of September, 1854. England's 
best and bravest lay dead, their pale faces lit by the setting snn : 
some retained the expression of that intense energy which bore 
them fearlessly to the mouths of the Russians ^ns ; some, with 
faces calm and beautiful as an infant's, seemed peacefully sleep- 
ing, and smiling as they slept ; others, with limbs contracted, 
and features frightfully distorted, bore witness to l^e fierce 
agonies of the death-struggle. Eussian and English and French 
lay commingled, as they fell in the deadly struggle ; and among 
tiie heaps of corpses, many in whom the spa& of life yet lin- 
gered lay miserably groaning, or faintly crawled, with shattered 
limbs, in search of help. Some of the bodies were headless, the 
brains scattered around the bloody trunk ; and others were so 
frightfully mutilated that it was difficult to recognize any trace of 
humanity. While some of our men helped to bear the wounded 
from the field, and bury the corpses of the slain, others hovered 
about, and plundered the dead of clothes, arms, and such 
matters as could be carried away : the sailors especially were 
active in securing trophies of war. Bussian orders and crosses, 
Hussian arms, and even the black bread from the soldiers' knap- 
sacks, were eagerly sought ; the boots were real prizes, and the 
seamen, who would heartily lend a hand to succour a wounded 
comrade, or even a foe, had no delicacy in appropriating the 
clothing of the dead. An expeditious mode of measurement, by 
which they secured the articles which would best fit, caused 
some amusement, even at such a time. Jack, seating himself at 
the feet of a dead Buseian, placed the sole of his foot against 
that of the- corpse ; if they agreed in size, the boots were at once 
appropriated; if otherwise, the critical mariner proceeded to 
another selection. 

Eor two days the armies remained upon the field : had they 
marched at once, it is more than probable, nay, almost certain, 
they might have entered Sebastopol with but little resistance. 
Marshal St. Amaud wished to make an immediate advance ; but 
Lord Baglan refused to leave his wounded untended on the field. 
Though possibly we ultimately lost by this delay, we can scarcely 
blame a general who showed such a fine humanity even amon^ 
the horrors of warfare. Our English courage is of the old 
chivalric sort— we fight as men, for great principles, not 
for the lust of conquest : our soldiers are every one a treasure 
of immense value, rightly used, not to be cast aw^ to perish 
when their first use is passed. Human life is to Englishmen 
intensely sacred : we cheerfully lay it down when demanded, 
and in jnroportion do we honour and cherish those who have 
perilled it m our cause. A single life wilfully sacrificed for a 
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mere strategiciil advontagfe would hare bem a sfcttin on cfai 
English honour, which we shonld not speedily have forpriyen. 

At early morning^, on the 28rd of September, the allies tamed 
their backs on the memorable heights. Two men, strong and 
nnwounded, remained upon the field, and watched their &pajv 
tnre ; and in aU that proud array, flushed with yictory, there 
were none who bore more heroic hearts. Upwards of 200 
wounded Eussians still lay upon the field ; and Dr. Thompson, 
surgeon of the 44th regiment, and his senrant, volunteered to 
remain, and administer to their wants. Eveiy moment increased 
their loneliness and their danger, for predatcvy bands of Oossaok 
horsemen still hoTered around the scene, against whose revenge* 
M lances the plea of mercy and Christian chanty would have 
been but an inefiectual shield ; and yet these two brave men 
quailed not in their mission, and many a dying foe had his last 
pangs soothed and*parting sgonies alleviated by the ministrationB 
of these Good Samaritans oi peace. 



CHAPTEB V. 

The news of the bAttle re&ches home.— ThaxiksglTfaig: for the harvest, and 
rt^oidngs for the yictory.— The Sebastopol hoax. — Complete deoeptton of the 
emperor and the ambassador, the press and the poblic.— Prematve triumph, 
and the bnrstlngr of the bubble.— A Teiy ** BxtraonUnary aaaette*" 

Sukdjlt, the 30th of September, was a day of eaceitement 
throughout England* It had been set apsit for a special 
thanksgiving for the bountiful harvest, the richest for many 
years« Coming after a year of great scarcity, it seemed like a 
dispensation of a bountiM Providence, to alleviate the anxieties 
of the war in which we were engaged. At every church and 
chapel, the ministers of religion afiuded to the subject, and 
enforced upon their hearers the duty of gratitude and good 
works to exhibit thankfulness. An unexpected addition was 
made to the special subject of the dav's rejoicing, by a telegraphio 
message, received by the duke of X^'ewcastle on the preoeaing 
evening from Lord !Kaglan, announcing the victory at JUma. It 
was immediatelv forwarded to the Lord Mayor, and the quiet 
passengers in the heart of the city were startled by the appear* 
ance oi a small proctesion issuing from the Mansion-house, and 
wending its way towards the steps of the Boyal Evchange, 
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The Xiord Mayor (Alderman Sidney), aeoompanied by eoeh of 
the civic digmtaries and officials as coold be siuainumed at a 
short notice, read bv torchlight the despatch, and loud and long 
cheers resonnded tnrongh the bus^ streets. The news was 
inunediately telegraphedto every principal town in the iTnited 
!Kingdom, and everywhere receivea wilJi the utmost enthusiasm. 
All the great centres of industry exhibited unwonted excitement. 
The busy artizan, wearied with the peaceful labours of the week, 
wa£ staitled by liie tale of British valour and endurance in tibe 
far East. Wives, mothers, and children, trembled at the news, 
and waited with mingled hope and fear for the further intelli* 
gence, which would make them either the sharers in a national 
glory, or the heart^stricken mourners for the loss of those deaor 
ones who had bravely died at Alma. 

Truly that Saturoay was a notable day. At mid-day the 
second editions of the daily joumab publisned the letters from 
their correspondents, detailing the hmding of the armies at Old 
Port. The vivid narratives, so graphicafiy told, were eagerly 
read, and all men speculated on the fate of this new crusacS. It 
mi^ht foe viotoiy, great and decisive ; or it might be defeat, utter 
and ruinous. A few hours later, and Englioid rang with the 
intelligence that that army had driven the Bussian defensive 
farce like chaff before the wind ^ had defeated it on its owa 
ground, in its own chosen and almost impregnable position, and 
won an imperishable glory for our mihtary history. Two hours 
later still, and a strange whisper ran through London. At mid- 
night the rumour came, and from such a source as to leave bnl» 
little room for suspicion, that the culminating object of the 
expedition was already achieved, and that Sebastopol, the 
stronghold of E>ussian power in 1^6 Black Sea, was won. So 
rapid was the march of events, that men held their breathy 
almost speechless from amazement at the swift current of su<^ 
cess. On that afternoon, the Emperor Napoleon had been, 
reviewing troops near Boulogne, and just as he was leaving the 

ground a telegraphic message was hastily brought to nim* 
reaking the seal, he perused the contents, and then turning to 
the officers surrounding him, exclaimed in an animated voice, 
4i Sebaetopol est prise I " The effiset was eleotnc. In a moment 
the word was passed through the lines of soldiers, and from 
them to the spectators. Loim shouts peeled &om the thousands 
on the grounds, and in a few moments those ubiquitous indi- 
viduals — ^the reporters of the London pre8s-<-*had flashed tiie 
news through the waters of the English Channel, and the 
enthusiasm of British men answered to the wild .joy of their 
allies beyond the sea. 
The s)i09cy had no inherent improbability. A powerful army 
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had completely routed an equal force of the enemy ii4thin twelre 
miles of SebastopoL There was reason to believe that the per- 
manent garrison of the town had formed a part of MenschikofirB 
force ; and if so, the place wonld be left almost defenceless by 
the discomfiture of the Bnssians. So far, then, the captmre of 
the town had an appearance of feasibility. In fact, we hare 
since learned that, had the allies pnrsned their adTantage, that 
result might have followed. The town was nearly emptied of ite 
garrison, and as yet had bnt few fortifications on the land side, 
tke notion of an attack from an invading army not appearing to 
have been entertained by the Muscovite engineers. 

The congregations at the various churches, who had assem* 
bled to render thanks for a bonntiM harvest, and the general 
public who thronged the streets and talked over the startHng' 
mtelligence, had abundant food for wonder and rejoicing. Al- 
though the announcement made by the French emperor ap|>eflred 
to be a sufficient guarantee of the truth of the news, yet it was 
matter of surprise that the English Government had not pub* 
lished some official information on the subject. However, this 
is a curious country, and one of the greatest curiosities is that 
private individuals oftentimes have better kiiowledge of public 
affairs than those whose especial duiyit is to be thoroughly 
versed in such matters. Hence the surprise at the non-appearw 
ance of some ministerial confirmation was compensated By iher 
belief that the newspapers would on the following momia^ 
supply the defidenoy. **The Times will tell us lul about it 
to-morrow," was the quietus to many a doubt. And the Timetr 
did tell the public, and so c^d every other paper. The most 
conspicuous leatures in the Monday's journals was a column of 
telegraphic despatches, boldly dislayed in large type, and comii^^ 
from " our correspondents " at Yienna and elsewhere, announc- 
ing that the Austrian Gh)vemment had received the following 
message by telegraph from Bucharest:— 

" To-day, at noon, a Tatar arrived firom Constantinople with 
despatches from Omer Pacha. His highness being at Silistria, 
the despatches had to be forwarded to lum at that place. Hie 
Tatar announces the capture of Sebastopol; 18,000 Eussians 
were killed and wounded ; 28,000 ;made prisoners. Fort Ckm<« 
ttantine was destroyed, and other forts, mounting 200 guns, 
taken. Of the Bussian fleet, six sail of the line were sunk, and 
Prince Menschikoff had retired to the bottom of the bay with 
the remaining vessels, declaring that he would bum them if the 
attack continued. ^ The allied commanders had given him six 
hours to consider, inviting bim at the same time to surrender 
for the sake of humanity. A French general and three Bussian 
—' «^*a]B, all wounded, nave arrived at Constantinople^ which 
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city was to be illuminated for ten days. * We expect to-morrow 
the official report of the above intelligence from Omer Pacha." 

Snch was the detailed report that reached the English public 
through the medium of the daily press. It was scarcelv possible 
to doubt intelligence published upon such authority. Ola people 
remembered the time when the news of some great Wellingto- 
nian victory first reached home, and younger ones felt an honest 
pride in believing that the new generation was destined to wit- 
ness even greater feats of arms than those which had glorified 
the last. fTor was it only on the basis of this one despatch that 
the story rested. The Turkish ambassador forwarded to the 
THmes a message he had himself received, confirming the news, 
and supplying similar details. Other telegraphic despatches 
poured m from difierent parts of the continent, all to the same 
purport. 

On the Wednesday the leading journal announced that it had 
received through the Submarine and European Telegraph Com- 
pany, the following from its correspondent at Vienna :— 

" On th& 23rd, Fort Oonstantine was destroyed by the allies, 
snd Fort Alexander taken. On the 24th, all the redoubts and 
forts around Sebas^pol, all the bastions and the arsenal, were 
in the hands of the allies. The fiags of tbe allies were hoisted 
obl the church of St. Vladimir. It is believed that the day on 
wMch Prince Menschikoff surrendered at discretion was the 
96di. It is said that the remainder of the Bussian fieet is safe 
ill the hands of the allies. The Turkish army wiU at once cross 
the Danube into Bessarabia." 

The ooncoctor of the above was evidently a master of his crafb. 
Not only are all the redoubts and bastions in the possession of 
the allies, but their flags are hoisted on the church of St. Vladi- 
mir. Here is no mere nearsav, but the critical observation of an 
eye-witness conversant with the locality. From narrative of past 
events, he steps with cool assurance to the predication of the 
future. The allies having annihilated Bussian power in the 
Crimea, the Turks will advance into Bessarabia, and strike a 
decisive blow on the flank of the disordered empire. Had 
not the originator of this interesting canard been a great 
fifstionist, he would unquestionably have been an equally great 
strategist. 

The hoax was not confined to emperor, ambassador, or jour- 
nidist; private individuals shared in the honour of being 
deceived. A letter from Paris to a London journal reported :— 

" A private telegraphic despatch states, that at the end of a 
second oattle gained by the allies, they bombarded Fort]Constan- 
tine, the citadel, and the fleet, all of which surrendered. The 
Bussians have lost 18,000 men in killed and wounded, and 
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2,000 piisonera. Six shipa of the line axid Port Goagtttitine 
hare been destroyecL" 

We h&Ye here the first mention of " a second battle ;* this 
was said to have been fonght on the heists of the Slatcha, about 
five miles south of the Alma, on the road to Sebastopol. Here 
the Bussians were reported to hare made another stand, and 
being aeain defeated, the allies had marched triumphantljr to the 
city, which had then been bombarded by the fleets, with the 
results already stated, 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday passed, and no confirma* 
tion of the important news was pubusned by our Government. 
Grave doubts began to be expressed as to its authentioit]P'» and 
some of the journals, waxing bold in their disbelief, Cud not 
hesitate to express a strong suspicion that the whole story was a 
fabrication. Btill evidence of a collateral nature was abundant. 
At Vienna, it seems to have been implicitly beheved, and mneh 
ingenuity was there exhibited in accounting for the singular fact 
that a [Russian despatch had been made public, which did not 
allude to the subject. A letter from Yienna said :•*— 

" A number (^despatches received to-day confirm the inteUi- 
gence of the fall of SebastopoL There is, however, no official 
confirmation, and a despatdi from St. Petersburg, making no 
mention of the fact, has created anxiety. The last-mentioned 
despatch is founded on one received at St. Petersburg, from 
Prince Menechikoff, dated the 25th. It is thought that the date 
of the Bussian despatch is gvoen toronglsf, and that it ahouldxead 
the 20th." 

The ingenious circulators of these astounding falsehoods se^Doed 
determined to bring their romance to a fitting climax. Already 
the public were amazed at the spectacle of the allied armief 
gaining two pitched battles, Ixmibarding the stronghold, seizing 
the arsenal and forts, and hanging out their banners on the 
towers of the churches. Here was a fine dramatic picture. Most 
of the Eussian ships seized, and Prince Menschikoff, retreating 
to the inner harbour, standing, match in hand, threatening to 
finish the melodrama by a tremendous explosion and display of 
fireworks. It was necessary to bring forward a concluxiing aet| 
and here we have i1^ explosion and aU :— 

" The latest intelligence from Vienna is, that five hours after 
the bombardment^ Fort Constantine blew up, and 10,000 Bos* 
sians were buried in its ruins. Prince Menschikoff fied to 
Fort Alexander, where he surrendered unoonditionidly on the 
evening of the 26th." 

We had heard something before of the surrender of Mensohi- 
koff ; but the explosion of the fort, and ** terrifio slaughter," 
was a grand effect, and brought down the house. 
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Bjr the Thursdaj, the Iiondcm editora awoke to the pleasing 
conylction that they had been glorionsly hoaxed ; and» with a 
penitential air, entreated pardon of the public for the deception 
they had innocently abetted. In the afternoon of that day, a 
supplement to the London Gazette was published, containing a 
telegraphic despatch, which, though it dispelled the illusion of 
the fall of Sebastopol, by its wonderM conniaion of dates, added 
to the general znystiBcation. It professed to have been for- 
warded £rom Bucharest by the consular a^ent, who had received 
it by special courier &oni Lord de BedchSe, our ambassador at 
Constantinople, the telegraph then not being continued beyond 
Bucharest. This despatch announced that uie allies, after the 
battle of the Alma, had executed a flank march, passing Sebas- 
topol to the east, and seized upon Balaklaya, a small harbour, 
about seven miles to the south of that town, which was intended 
to form the basis of operations. So far an intelligible account 
was afforded of the proceedings of the generals ; but then came 
the singular confusion of dates, which almost led the public to 
believe the desnatch was nothing more than a continuation of 
the series of faJsities which had oeen so successiully practised. 
The despatch purported to have lefb Bucharest " September 30, 
3^ p.m., but was itself dated ** Constantinople, September 30, 
9^ p.m. ;" so that it positively left Bucharest just six hours 
before Lord de Beddiffe penned it at Constantinople ! 
' This latest intelligence proved to be essentially true, despite 
the inaccxiracies of the medium through which it was conveyed. 
The allies had really executed the flank movement, and taken 
possession of the Httle port of Balaklava, thus establishing them- 
selves on the elevated land to the south of the town. The error 
of dates was possibly due to Ihie overhaste of the telegraph clerks 
in transmitting the message, or the carelessness of the parties at 
the Poreign-omoe whose duty it was to decipher it. The great 
hoax of the capture of Sebastopol was of course dispelled* though 
no little ingenuity was exercised in endeavouiing to account tor 
so flagrant a deception. The press put the best face upon the 
matter it could, and was consoled by the thought that it was not 
alone in its glory. An emperor and an ambassador had been 
equally the victims of the deoeption; and in such company it 
was not hard to own one's self in the wrong* 

In all likelihood the false report was not a ^premeditated in- 
vention. It probably arose &om the transmission of the news 
of tiie victory of the Alma, parties but imperfectly informed of 
the oourse of events heard somethingi and guessed more. .Thus 
j&om hand to hand the report was passed, and each transmission 
added an extra shade of colourings till at length the full-blown 
romour re^wshed the ears of ^' ape(^ correspondents " and eon- 
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solar agents, and in tlie great competitive raee for eariy intelli- 
gence, was forwarded to the London press. Once circiilatedy 
the progress was natural and rapid. Afi Europe heard of it by 
tele^ph, and the messages were easily dilated by circnmstantial 
detnls, which, granting the original fact, were extremely 
Xxrobable. 

Thongh this achievement of the capture of the great fortress, 
so rapidly following the victory, was found to be false, — though 
Englishmen were obliged to renounce the glory of feats of arms 
rivalling if not surpassmg her choicest traditions — there was still 
enough of authentic fact left for great congratulation^ We had 
beaten the enemy, we had marched unopposed through his 
country, and established ourselves upon a secure basis before 
Sebastopol itself. True the joy-bells were] not sounded for the 
consummation of our object, but they pealed, and that right 
merrily, for a glorious commencement. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The flank movement to Balaklava.— Death of Marshal St. Amand.— Skiimiah tut 
Khutor Mekenzia.— Surrender of Balaklava.— I^uiding of ammunition and 

provisions.— The naval brigade.— Commencement of the siege works Position 

of the allies.— Defences of the town and harbour. 

At early mom on the 23rd of September, the allied armies 
commenced their southward march. They had scattered to the 
winds of heaven the force which had been assembled to oppose 
them, and eagerly left the blood-stained hills of the Alma, oum- 
ing for still higher achievements. A melancholy incident, even 
at that time of sad sights, ushered in the morning of their 
march. Brigadier-general Tylden was seized with cholera, and 
died in his tent at an early hour. He was generally respected 
throughout the army, and all the members of the staff and many 
officers assembled around the grave, which was hastily dug, and 
there solemnly committed to me earth the remains of a orave 
soldier, who had escaped death in the shook of battle, but had 
fallen beneath the insidious stroke of that deadly foe, which had 
struck terror in the ranks at Devna, crossed the Black Sea, with 
them, and now made his presence known amid the congenial 
horrors of a battle-field. 

At early dawn the drums and bugles of the French army 
aroused t^e echoes of the hills. Zouave and chasseur, tambour- 
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major and vivandi^re, sprang from their Iiard couch on the bare 
ground, and fell into their appointed ranks, some but half- 
awakened from their troubled sleep amid the dead and dying, 
and some who had not slept at all, but had spent the dark hours 
scouring the field, and securing such spoils as they could find. 
Then, when the scattered masses had lormed into the order of 
march, came the brilliant staff— at their head a haggard figure, 
Bcsarcely able to maintain his seat upon his horse, and with the 
mark of death visibly imprinted on Ids countenance. It was the 
brave St. Amaud, who ^r sixteen hours, on the eventful 20th, 
had been in the saddle, though 8ufi*ering the agonies of acute 
disease, and now struggled to lead his warriors to the walls of 
Sebastopol. The efibrt was in vain. Two days subsequently 
he was compelled to resign his command to Greneral Ganrobert, 
and retire on board the Berthollet, a French steamer. On the 
SOth of September, ten days after the victory of Alma, the vessel 
reached Constantinople bearing his corpse. He had ended his 
strange and chequered career, and a public funeral in Paris, 
whither his remams were conveyed, was all that France could 
ofier to its successful general. 

It was eight o'clock before the English army was fairly on the 
march. As they left the ground, many an eye was turned 
towards the huge hills where, three days before, a mighty army 
had been entrenched. Now, shattered redoubts, broken and 
dismounted guns, dead horses, arms, accoutrements, shot, and 
exploded shells, were the features of the scene. Large mounds, 
hastily thrown, up, showed where friend and foe, now no longer 
striving in the hot rage of war, lay side by side, peacefully in 
death. The unfinished redoubt, so gallantly carried by the 
Zouaves, now bore an inscription, cai^ed on the stone, and 
legible in the morning's sun, "La Bataille d'Alma, 20 Sep- 
tembre, 1854." Other memorials there were, graven not on 
stone, but in the hearts of the survivors — ^imperishable while 
nfe endured — and indelibly associating the memories of the dead 
heroes vdth the successes and glories yet to come. 

Between the Alma and the Catena, the next river on the 
route, the ground was hilly and barren, and the soldiers were 
but scantily provided with rations. The sun was burning, and 
the march slow and wearying. The road bore everywhere 
marks of the enemy's progress. Deep ruts showed where the 
heavy artillery had passed, and occasionally an unlimbered gun, 
or the body of a Eussian who had crawled aying from the ra^s, 
gave evidence of the hasty retreat. At intervals, a halt was 
called, to allow the baggage-waggons, lagging in the rear, to 
overtake the main body. Lord Baglan, General Burg^ne, and 
the staff, rode leisurely considerably in advance, indinerent to 
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the perils of an ambnsli, or the sudden cowp of a ridette of 
prowling Cossacks. The sommit of a hill, toiling;ly descended, 
idmished a riew of a lighthouse and the dim ontunes of a great 
dty. That city was Sebastopol. At about three o'clock, the 
dusty roads and barren steppes were exchanged for pleasant 
paths and cultirated fields. The banks of the Satcha were 
richly wooded, and charming little cottages and handsome riSas, 
embosomed in luxuriant vegetation, and clustering vineyards, 
met the eye. It had been anticipated that probably the enemy 
would have made another stand at this position, taking advantage 
of the steep banks of the river, to oppose a further obstacle to 
the progress of the victorious allies. Instead, however, of an 
intrenched foe, we found solitude and desolation. The inhabi- 
tants of the village had fied at the news of our approach, and the 
Russian soldiery had, as far as time would permit them, devas- 
tated the place. Many handsome houses, evidently the residences 
of opulent persons, exhibited a perfect wreck. Furniture was 
destroyed, and the fragments scattered in the passages and on 
the lawns. The windows were broken, and even the doors 
smashed and the walls damaged. Torn books and broken 
musical instruments were strewed about ; and shattered mirrors 
and china lying in confused heaps. By degrees, a few trembling 
peasants emerged from their hiding-places, and Arom them the 
allies learned that, after the battle or Alma, the fipng E.U8sian8 
had entered the village in the utmost confusion, and had 
remained there a few hours, till a rumour of the approach of the 
!French and English reached them ; and then, hurrying pell-mell 
from the place, they made their way, some towards Baktchi- 
Serai, others to Sebastopol. 

Believed from the immediate risk of a renewed encounter 
with the enemy, the allies disposed of themselves as they best 
coidd in the houses and vineyards of the village. Lord 
Baglan and his staff occupied a comfortable mansion, which Jiad 
fared a little better than its neighbours in the general pillage. 
Our soldiers, with a lamentable want of prudence, rushed into 
the orchards and vineyards, and devoured enormous quantities 
of grapes, apples, and pears, thus aggravating the disease already 
rife in their ranks, and which was fated to carry off yet many 
more of their number. Lower down the river, fthe French 
wasted and spoiled evervthing within their reach; and the 
Zouaves especially exhibited that peculiarity which seems 
alniost an instinct of their nature, of seizing everything within 
their reach, whether useful or not. Many a villa, deserted by 
it proper owners, resounded to mingled song and laughter, as 
the gay Gauls evoked from some piano, which had escaped the 
Cossack's impotent rage, the strams which reminded them of 
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''La BdUe Eranoe/' and sang not tmrnusicallj some morfeaux 
from. faYoorite operas. The little Zonayes made prizes of most 
questionable ntUitr. One might hare been seen staggering under 
tne weight of a nnge pier-glass, doubtless a most admirable 
adjunct to a night birouac ; and another, loaded with a puny 
ealf or aged ram, whose sole ralue must have been exhausted 
when the excitement of capturing him was past. 

A most important addition was now made to our forces. The 
Scots Ghreys were landed from the Himalcwa, and the 57th also 
joined the main body. The fleets commanded the Elatcha riyer, 
and were consequently enabled to communicate unreservedly 
with the army. The French also receired considerable re- 
inforcements. 

On Sunday, the 24th of September, the .'^rmies left their 
resting-place on the £atcha, and advanced towards the Belbek. 
The banks of this riv^r were found to be in possession of the 
Bussians, and so densely wooded, that it would hare been a use- 
less temerity to have exposed our men to the fire of the Bussian 
rifles, who occupied the position. Moreorer, we were now 
within range of the guns of the great fort on the north side of 
the harbour of 8ebasto|K)l, which was capable of throwing 
enormous quantities of shot and shell on any advancing foe. 
The allies, therefore, deflecting somewhat to tneir left, turned 
the Bussian batteries, and rested on some hills around the 
little village of Belbek. At night a slight skirmish occurred 
between the French outposts and some Cossacks; but Httle 
injury ensued, a shot or two being sufficient to disperse them. 
Here it became evident that the failing health of Marshal 
St. Amaud imperatively demanded his absence from active duty, 
and he left for the fleet, General Canrobert succeeding him, and 
Lord Baglan, as the senior commander, assuming the chief 
direction of the expedition. 

We have now to record a remarkable manoBuvre on the part 
of the allies. It was evident that an immediate advance on the 
north of Sebastopol would be an act of most uncertain issue. 
It must inevitably be attended with enormous loss, and probably 
achieve but a slight success. Lord Baglan, therefore, deter- 
mined on a flank movement, by which the armies, evading the 
town, might pass roimd the head of the harbour, and take a 
position on the plateaux to the south, where the defences were 
known to be imperfect. It was, above all things, necessary to 
have uninterrupted communication with the fleets, and the sea 
as a basis of operations. The numerous bays on the west and 
south of the Chersonese promontory offered especial facilities 
fbr the landing of the siege trains, ammunition, and provisions. 
The little port of BalaMava, in particular, was favourable to 
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their purpose. It was at once decided, then, to advance towards 
this latter place, seize it, and then to establish themselyes on 
the open ground before Sebastopol, preparatory to the com- 
mencement of the siege. An absolute necessity, however, 
existed that the admirals should be acquainted with the design, 
in order that the fleets, which had accompanied the line of 
march so far, should move round and assist the operations. But 
ti^en arose the difficulty — ^that the anemy was interposed between 
the armies and the sea, and rendered any commumcation almost 
impossible. In this dilemma, one of those acts of personal 
heroism which have distinguished the campaign throughout, was 
performed. Lieutenant Maxse, a young naval officer who had 
followed the march, volunteered to ride by night through the 
Siussian ranks, and convey the message to the admirals. The 
offer was accepted, though not without many fears for the safety 
of the gallant young man. Mounted on a small pony, he 
started on his perilous adventure, and, guided by the stars, 
reached the Elatcha unscathed, having contrived to evade the 
ambushed rifleman and savage Cossack. His daring enterprise 
thus safely achieved, and Admirals Dimdas and Hamelin 
acquainted with the plans of the generals, we shall see in the 
seguel how important was the service he performed. 

The country through which the armies had to pass was thickly 
wooded, and devoid of regular roads. In some places the paths 
were so narrow, and the trees so dense, that sometimes it was 
necessary to advance almost in single file. The English kept to 
the right of the march, and passed within the range of the guns 
of the great Star fort, and of the works at the head of the 
harbour. The French took groimd to the left, thus reversing 
the position they occupied before and during the battle of the 
Alma. The steamers ofl* the mouth of the narbour continued 
during the day to throw shells into the forts, for the purpose of 
distracting the attention of the garrison from the troops. 

As evening drew near, a circumstance occurred which might 
have exercised an iinportant influence on the fortunes of the 
English army. Lord iLaglan, in advance, as usual, and attended 
by his stafl*, followed at a short distance by the laght regiments 
of the cavalry division, reached the confines of a tmckly* wooded 
district, through which they had with difficulty wended their 
way. On emerging upon an open plain, they discovered them- 
selves in the immediate vicimiy of a large body of S^ussian 
infantry, escorting a long train of baggage-waggons. A little 
presence of mind on the part of me enemy might have 
secured the English general as a prisoner of war. As it was, 
however, he cahnly turned his horse and cantered back to 
the rear of the first division Qf artillery. In a few momqnts 
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the 11th and 8tli Hussars gallopped to the front, the second 
battalion of the Bifles formed up, and the earl of Lucan, 
dashing forward to the Enssian commanding officer, called upon 
him to surrender* A few quick and accurate volleys from the 
Hifles, followed by a rapid charge of cavalry, admirably 
seconded his arguments, and in a few moments the Bussian 
warriors were in full flight, leaving an enormous quantity of 
valuable provisions and stores as a prize to their adventurous 
antagonists. A pursuit was made for two or three miles, but 
the enemy were too speedy in their retreat. A considerable 
sum of money and a large amount of clothing were among the 
captured spoils, and several large ■ cases of champagne were a 
"^ory welcome addition to ■ the scanty fare at that night's 
bivouac. 

When darkness came on, the armies halted for the night near 
a spot known as !Khutor Mekenzia, or Mackenzie's Farm, as 
the soldiers dubbed it ; and the Highlanders were delighted to 
believe that a countryman of their own, who had emigrated to 
the Crimea ^t some former period, had bequeathed his cognomen 
to a snug little property. A further examination served to 
dispel the idea that it was a farm in the usual acceptation of the 
term, though ** Khutor" bears that interpretation. It proved to 
be a storehouse, with plantations of timber for the use of the 
Bassian navy. Here Lord Baglan found a night's lodging in a 
miaerable little hut, while his staff couched in a ditch at nand* 
and the remainder of the army, after washing down their regu- 
lation pork with a sip of Menschikoff's champagne, or the £s9 
fortunate with a temperate draught of brackish water, sought 
what rest they might. 

On thq morrow the armies approached Salaklava. This is a 
httle towu situated on the eastern side of a small and almost 
landlocked harbour, defended at the entrance by high cliffs, sur- 
mounted by a tower, built by the Genoese when they were 
masters of the place. On the land side lofty cliffs formed a. 
natural defence to the town, which was only approachable 
through a narrow pass. As Lord Baglan approached, a sharp 
bombardment from the sea told how well Lieutenant Maxse had 
discharged his trust, and how promptly Sir Edmund Lyons had 
responded to the call. It was not anticipated that any resistance 
would be made by so small a garrison to such an overwheluung 
force ; but the Bussian commander, though only supported by 
sixty men, gallantly threw several volleys into the Englisn 
ranKS, and it was not until the sharp practice of the Bifles was 
called into play that he hung out a flag of truce, and surren* 
dered. He thought it his duty, he said, to make all the resist* 
auce ixi bis power. When Lord Baglan entered the town, the 
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inhabitants, with that sndden admiration for the Tictorions 
party which is not without a precedent in history, presented 
themselves in the streets, beanng flowers and bread sprinkled 
with salt, as tokens of submission and goodwill. The brave 
little garrison were sent as prisoners to Constantinople. 

The allies had now; achieved their object of establishing a 
basis of operations in connection with the fleets. The French,' 
moving to the western side of the plateaux, took possession of 
£amiesch and Streletzkia Bays, convenient positions for landing 
stores and provisions ; and in both armies the work of prepara- 
tion for the siege was commenced with alacrity. During the 
next three days, guns and ammunition were landed for both 
armies. About 130 guns were furnished by the English as 
their contribution to the bombardment, of which about half 
were supplied by the vessels of the fleet. The French guns 
numbered nearly as many more. On the 5th, Captain Staunton, 
of the Engineers, was sent to examine the ground, and two days 
afterwards the construction of earthworks commenced. 

While these preliminary arrangements were going on, the 
soldiers themselves were experiencmg an ample foretaste of the 
privations and miseries of actual campaigning. They had been 
out three weeks in the Crimea, but in that brief time they had 
won a hard-fought battle, and achieved a toilsome march. 
They landed witnout tents, and as they landed they remained. 
Night after night they lay on the bare ^ound, with no other 
covering than the canopy of heaven. Their clothes, once so gay 
and striking in appearance, became fllthy and torn. Personal 
cleanliness was absolutely impossible ; water to drink was with 
difficulty obtained : for washing there was none. Officers and 
men ahke were unwashed, unshaved, and, worse than all, 
accompanied by those disgusting parasites which always appear 
when soap and water are unknown to person and apparel. Add 
to this, that cholera was ruthlessly committing its deadly ravages 
*-that the miserable soldiers of the little Turkish contingent, 
which had hung on the skirts of the British army, were already 
experiencing an outbreak of the horrible Eastern pestilence, and 
dymg, plague-smitten, in the streets of Balaklava — ^that, in the 
course of a single week, the overcrowding of a great army made 
that small fishing-village a nest of filth, disorderly confusion, 
and rapacious extortion, where the natives of the town, and those 
suttlers and followers who pursue the track of a great army as 
vultures follow the caravan in the desert, obtained the most 
exorbitant prices from the soldiers for the commonest necessa- 
rie»— and we have the outlines of a picture, which the imagi- 
nation may fill in, and which can scarcely be exaggerated, ^e 
soldiers abready began to feel a despondency, which even the 
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prospect of a glorious reward for their labours in the reduction 
of Sebastopol failed materially to alleviate. The officers, with 
huge beards and patched and faded uniforms, smeared and 
befouled with Crimean mud, haggling with Greek and Levantine 
Battler^ for butter or poultry, and riding to and from Balaklava, 
the proud possessors of a turkey or a pair of geese slung round 
their waists, were as little like the gay and brilliant heroes of 
the parade or drawing-room, as the rank and file resembled the 
smart fellows who ornamented Xnightsbridge, or dazzled the 
eyes of the handmaidens of the countopy town. 

Balaklava itself presented a motley aspect. There was a truly 
cosmopolitan variety of costume and character. French and 
Englisn, Algerian and Scot, Tatar and Irish, jostled one another 
in the crowded and muddy lanes. The harbour became a dense 
mass of vessels, landing troops &om Varna, horses, mules for 
the commissariat, artillery, shots, shell, and provisions. There 
were no wharfs and no piers. Enormous piles of miscellaneous 
stores cumbered the ground, half-embedded in mud; horses 
plunged hopelessly in inextricable mazes ; fatigue-parties of 
soldiers and Herculean sailors tugged at the enormous guns, or 
loaded carts and arabas with ammunition and provisions. 
Horses, mules, and camels fell dead in the streets ; gigantic 
guardsmen, bronzed by exposure, strode among the rums of 
Mouses destroyed for mrewood ; and miserable plague-stricken 
Turks crept shivering to dark comers, there to die, and cumber 
fltiU more the ground with their wretched bodies, from which 
even the legions of starved dogs, prowling vampire-like at night, 
turned away with howls of disappointment. . The water of the 
harbour was changed by a hundred abominations into a filthy 
compound defying description, and emitting horrible effluvia, 
while the constant tread of thousands of feet trampled the banks 
into a mud of incomparable nastiness and tenacity. Everywhere 
there was confusion, everywhere there was discontent, and every- 
where swearing, which, for ingenuity of epithet and polyglot 
variety, might safely challenge competition. The French managed 
matters somewhat better, and there has certainly been no lack 
of disadvantageous comparisons between the appearance of their 
harbours and our own. But it must be remembered that the^ 
had considerably more space, and many more hands. This 
much must be conceded, and yet it remains to be admitted that 
at Kamiesch infinitely greater order and system prevailed than 
at Balaklava. Quays were erected, proper officials appointed 
with clearly ascertained duties, and an amount of regularity and 
precision exhibited which astonished the stragglers from the 
£!iiglish lines who visited the quarters of their friends and allies. 

Probably the only ones of all that great host of British mer^ 
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who felt any pleasure or even pride iu their position were the 
1,100 sailors who were lauded from the fleet to work the great 
ships' ^ns, and who were formed, under the command of Captain 
Lushington, of the Albion, into the Kaval Brigade. It would 
have been difficult to find an occupation more congenial to their 
taste. They were all picked men, the pride of the fleet, and the 
envy of their messmates. Leaping on shore, with their bundles 
under their arms, cutlasses by their sides, and pistols in their 
belts, they made the tall cliffs re-echo with their vigorous jolhty, 
and the grim, hungry-looking, dirty soldiers wondered what they 
could find to be so merry about. They were formed into two 
brigades, under the respective commanos of Captains Moorsom 
ana Peel, and pitched their tents with the liveliest satisfkotioii 
at their future prospects. In a few hours their nimble handi- 
work had decorated their canvas abodes with flags and festoons 
and inscriptions testifyipg the characters of the occupants. Some 
modestly designated themselves "the Bellerophons Doves;" 
others, with an emulous meekness, announced their title as the 
" Trafalgar's Lambs ;" while others enrolled themselves under 
the banners of " Sinope Revenge," or ** Eevenge for the Tiger" 
At night — when the warriors of the land force were dismally 
crouching over a few damp sticks in the vain effort to nroduc^ a 
flame, or moodily drawing their solitary muddy blanket over- 
head, and strivmg to forget realities m sleep— while officers 
were crowded together, and discussing the relative merits of 
ration pork and the suppers they used to have at home, or trying 
to scrawl a letter on the crowns of their hats, by the light of a 
miserable candle flickering in the wind — the iolly sailors were 
emptying their cans, and snouting sea songs wnich might almost 
have been heard in the barracks of Sebastopol. And then at 
daytime, when the goaded cattle stumbled up thorough hill side, 
painfully dragging the heavy ordnance, goaded by their drivers, 
who with volleys of oaths forced them to their unwelcome work, 
some flfty sailors would volunteer to man a gun, and with a 
mighty ** Yo heave ho ! " Itft it along the road with no appUancea 
but the muscles of their stalwart frames. A smile and a loke for 
every one, tobacco for the soldier, a rough but respectful saluta- 
tion for the superior officer, and even a " Bono Jonnny" for the 
wretched Turk who crossed their path, made the good*tempered, 
fearless, open-hearted, strong-fisted sons of the ocean probably 
the most popular personages in all that warlike host, 

A situation more highly favoured by nature for the establish- 
ment of a great military position than that of Sebastopol oaa 
scarcely be imagined; ana we will now endeavour to convey an 
accurate impression of the position and resources of the town to 
be besieged, and the military situation of the besiegers. The 
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town of Sebastopdl is built on the Blopitig side of the southern 
bank of a lai*ge inlet of tlie sea, known as the harbour of Sebas- 
topol, nearly four miles in length f5rom its entrance to its termi- 
nation at Inkermann, where the Tchernaya or Black Eiver 
empties itself into the bay. The breadth near the entrance is 
about 1,100 yards, affording a depth of water in the main chan- 
nel decreasing from ten fktnoms to five nearer the upper end of 
the harbour. Several inlets on the southern side of the bay 
afford great facilities fbr commercial and military purposes. 
Artillery Port, a small and not very convenient haroour, was 
appropriated to merchant vessels, and the Military Harbour, a 
large arm of the sea, extending nearly two miles inland, and 400 

Jards wide, held the large war vessels of the Imperial Kavy. 
^ocks, storehouses, and barracks occupied the eastern side. 
About a mile beyond the Military Harbour, Careening Bay 
affi)rded ftu5ilitles for the repair of vessels, and has a depth of 
four fathoms. The extremity of the harbour of Sebastopol is a 
muddy marsh at the foot of lofty cliffs, on the summit of which 
two lighthouses are situated for the purpose of aiding the navi- 
gation of the harbour. The first of these is 614 feet above the 
tevel of the sea, and the other 413 feet. The northern shore of 
the harbour is occupied chiefly by storehouses and naval dep6ts. 
The commercial portion of the town is mostlv situated to the 
west of the Military Bay, which divides Sebastopol into two 
nearly equal parts. Here were many spacious streets, fine build- 
ings,^ and handsome churches. In the military portion of the 
city^wefe enormous arsenals, barracks, storehouses, and hos- 
pitals. The entire town and suburbs, civil and military, occupied 
a space about three miles long by two wide. The shores of the 
great inlet bristled with fortifications. At the entrance to the 
harbour. Fort Quarantine, with a powerful battery, was prepared 
to give a terrible Welcome to any hostile visitor. A short dis- 
tance further, Fort Alexander, mounting 84 guns in two tiers, 
and opposite to it, on the northern shore, S'ort Constantine, 
stretching into the sea, and armed with 104 guns casemated, in 
three tien, formed a daugerous avenue to the harbour. A very 
Strong work, known as iort Sebastopol, with 87 guns, was situ- 
ated on the western side of Artillery harbour, and on its eastern 
side) commanding also the entrance to the Military Harbour, 
was Fort Nicholas, mounting 192 pieces of cannon. On the 
eastern side of this great harbour, in which wero assembled the 
Bussian fleet, Fort TPaul, with a battery of 80 guns, frowned 
upon any hostile approach. The northern shore of the harbour 
or Sebastopol had several small batteries, and Fort Catherine, 
near Fort Constantine, with a very powerful armament of 120 
guns. Surmounting all, on an elevated crest of land, was the 
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great Star Fort, a polygonic erection, mounting an enormous 
battery of the largest guns, capable of throwing shot into the 
town of Sebastopol, and eyen beyond its lines. After the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the Telegraph Battery, with 28 guns, 
and the Wasp Batt-ery, with a series of heayily-mounted earth- 
works, were added to the defences of the nortnem side of the 
harbour. Such were the fortifications which guarded the har- 
hour of Sebastopol, and beneath whose guns me Bussian fleet, 
not daring to try its prowess on the open sea, skulked in undig- 
nified obscurity. As if distrustful of eyen such colossal defences, 
a huge boom was thrown across the entrance of the harbour, 
and seyeral large yessels sunk so as further to obstruct the 
entrance. 

Preyious to the arriyal of the allies at Balaklaya, the land side 
of Sebastopol had been inadequately defended by a loop-holed 
wall along the western side, and a large round tower and battery. 
Immediately on the appearance of the besieging- armies, extra- 
ordinary exertions were made to extend the works. A deep 
ditch was dug in front of the wall, and earthworks were thrown 
up connecting it with two powerful batteries also erected, the 
Grarden and Flagstaff. These works completed the defence of 
the town &om the Quarantine Bay to the nead of the Military 
Harbour. Continuing thence the line of fortifications, the Bar- 
rack Battery, a long wall of earthworks joining the Eedan, a 
zigzag work, carrying a large number of guns, and reaching to 
the great work so celebrated as the White or Malakoff Tower, 
commanding a large hill, equally celebrated as the Mamelon, and 
extending its works to the head of Careening Bay, completed the 
defences of the town. Altogether about 1»SX) large guns defied 
the allies on the southern or land side of Sebastopol. 

In order successfully to attack these powerfiil defences, the 
French army took up their position on the plateau to the west 
of the deep rayine wnich intersected the ground occupied by the 
allies, and ran to the head of the Military Harbour : they thus 
had die sea on their left, and the two harbours of Xamiesch and 
Streletskaia, or Arrow Bay, as bases of operation. They held the 
western shore of the Quarantine Bay, and erected batteries to 
oppose the great Bussian work on the other shore. The French 
engineers speedily threw up a long line of works confronting the 
Bussian defences of the loop-holed wall, and approaching by 
trenches and coyered ways the Flagstaff and Grarden Batteries : 
the main body of the army was encamped on the hills to the 
south of the works. On tne opposite side of the rayine, the 
English were not behindhand in the work of preparing for the 
attack. Earthworks were thrown up with great difficulty, the 
enemy maintaining an aotiye fire upon the working-parties^ and 
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not peimittmg a man to leave his cover for an instant, without 
incurring the penalty of an exploding shell, or a volley of rifle- 
bullets. S^o sooner was it ascertained that the English engineers 
had commenced works at any given spot, than a shower of shot 
and shell was directed upon it, and maintained for hours. In 
spite of these difficulties very substantial earthworks soon arose, 
and the labour of the soldiers and. sailors mounted them with 
guns of a large calibre. A six-gun battery commanded the head 
of the harbour, on the extreme right of our position ; the White 
Tower was threatened by one of the huge Lancaster guns, and 
two long 84-pounder8; and facing the Kedan was the great 
Crown Battery, manned by sailors, and canning twenty-six guns ; 
near the heaa of the Military Harbour a smiimr batt^, Imown 
as the Green Mount, was established, and between tnese two 
great works, a smaller one, containing four guns, had been 
thrown up. The French continued the work of attack to the 
Quarantine Bay — their guns were mostly lighter than our own, 
but their artiller^en were justly reputed to be admirably 
disciplined and scientific soldiers. 

LordBAglan's head-quarters were established at a farm-house, 
about half-way between Balaklava and the trenches. The ri^t 
of the British position was defended by a long line of elms, 
descending almost precipitously to the broad valley of the 
Tchemaya. Intersecting this range was the great nuliti^ road 
from Sevastopol to Balaklava, known as ike WoronzofiTBoad. 
The hills around Balaklava, commanding this valley on the south, 
were held by the marines, who established batteries on the 
heights, and the Highlanders were encamped at the foot of the 
cliffs. On a low range of hiUs, to the north of Balaklava, join- 
ing at an an^le the precipitous range already mentioned as pro- 
tecting the nght of the British lines, three forts were erected, 
the custody of which was intrusted to the Turks. 

The allies, then, occupied two extensive plateaux, about 240 
feet above the level of the sea, separated by a deep ravine, and 
overlooking the town, which was situated on the side of the hill 
sloping down to the harbour. On their right a precipitous 
descent led to an extensive valley, on the furuier side of which 
the muddj Tchemaya crept sluggishly, the bank beyond rising 
abruptly mto lofty nills. Secured thus by their position from 
assault m their rear and flank, the English and French generals 
were enabled to devote their energies to the prosecution of Ihe 

The work which now devolved upon the army was of a most 
arduous character, and wellfltted to tax to the utmost their 
powers of endurance. Solid earthworks had to be thrown up 
along an extensive line of frontage ; the soil waJ9 thinly scattered 
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over a basis of solid rock, and a rigilant enemy was ever on the 
watch to impede their progress. Guns had to oe brought to the 
front; ammunition, militarv stores, and provisions, to oe labori- 
ously carried orer steep hills, from the port of Balaklaya, seven 
miles distant $ and as yet the only rest from labour was such as 
the bare earth afforded, and the only covering the vault of 
heaven. Yet still the work went on ; the stubborn energy of 
the British soldiers rose superior to every obstacle, and their 
French brothers-in-arms performed their lighter share of the 
trork with their accustomed vigour and alacrity. Day by day 
some new earthwork reared its head ; day by day more gpins 
frowned from the embrasures ; and day by day accumulated 
heaps of ammunition threatened the devoted city. Every morn- 
ing the rumour grew that the next day would witness the open- 
ing of the bombardment — ^but still the fiery storm was post- 
poned, the commanders being determined not to anticipate the 
feme when completed preparations might give fWr promise of 
success. 

The Russians on their part were not disposed to permit the 
siege works to be carried on without some determined efforts to 
thwart the operations. Directly the allied force took ground on 
the heights, they were exposed to an ahnost incessant fire from 
the Bussian batteries. On the 9th, a very vigorous shelluig 
was sustained by the third and fourth divisions of the British 
army. Fortunately the distance was too great to permit of any 
serious ilijury being infiicted, although the fire was directed with 
extraordinary precision. On the following night, as the French 
working parties advanced to break ground, they experienced a 
very rough welcome from the enemy. Not only aid tne batteries 
discharge a volley into their ranks, harmless as it proved, but a 
strong body of Ciossacks were observed to be in ambush, await- 
ing their approach. A field-piece was brought^ to bear upon 
tiiem in their snug retreat, and they quickly faced about and 
retreated. That same afternoon, a prowling body of these 
alert and mischievous gentry approached too CK>sely the English 
Hues; but Colonel Yor&, with the 1st Dragoons, gave chase, and 
the audacious marauders were too glad to owe to the fieetness of 
their horses, and their lighter weight, an escape from the English 
sabres : so hard were they pressed, that they even threw away 
their valises to facilitate their flight. That same night, the 
second division was aroused, and stood to arms, by the sound of 
musketry in their neighbourhood. A short time sufficed to show 
that the over-alert sentinels had been ludicrously deceived : a 
solitary oow, straying from the domains of the commissariat, had 
been mistaken for a Kussian picket^ and fell gloriously, pierced 
"^ innumerable bullets ! 
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On the 11th, a scene occurred, in fnll observation of both 
armies, which showed abundantly the determination of the 
enemy to permit no opportunity of inflicting even the smallest 
damage to pass unimnroved. An Austrian barque, on its way 
from Eupatoria to Balaklava, laden with hay for the use of the 
English commissariat, was driven by the current under the very 
wauB of the forts, and within range of the guns. Heaviljr laden, 
she drifted slowly past, and the JS>ussians opened a terriflc flre 
upon her. At length she grounded, and then the enemy, ima- 
gming an easy victory over a merchant vessel without gunsi and 
ashore on a reef, gallantly poured a hurricane of shot at her. So 
inaccurate, however, was their aim, that, out of 500 or 600 dis- 
charges, but four shots struck her. Seeing the state of affairs, 
the ieagle, which had landed her only two guns, dashed fear- 
lessly up to the rescue, followed by the Firebrand, 6 guns. The 
BeoMle took the barque in tow, and commenced luiuling her 
off the reef. Then two Russian frigates steamed out of Sebas- 
topol, and, at a safe distance, fired upon the two little steamers, 
one without any guns, and the other with six, and both within 
range of the forts. Nothing daunted, the gallant steamers 
brought their charge safely through the danger, the Mrehrcmd 
being hit in four places, and the Beadle not at all. This brave 
exploit was universally voted one of the most brilliant feats yet 
performed by British sailors in the Black Sea» 

From this time till the opening of the bombardment, continual 
efforts were made by the enemy to harass the working-parties in 
the trenches. Sorties were made, only to be repulsed, with but 
little loss to our men ; and at intervals a fierce bombardment was 
opened upon their lines. In spite, however, of all opposition, 
the works proceeded, and soon arose a strong cordon of batteries, 
manned by some of the bravest troops in the world, to threaten 
the strongnold of Bussian power in the Black Sea. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Sebaatopol bombarded.— 'OpeniniT of the flie. — Incidents of the first day's siege.— 
The naval attack on the forts. — Sir £. Lyons and the Agamemnon,— Ute in the 
trenches.— Sorties from the town. 

At half-past six o'clock on the morning of the 17th October, a 
gun from the English batteries boomed ominously upon the ears 
of the Russians in Sebastopol. It was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the bombardment. It had been announced, on 
the previous evening, that the morrow was to initiate the combat ; 
and already groups of expectant gazers thronged every spot 
which promised to afford a view of the warlike spectacle. For a 
moment after the signal-gun had despatched its messenger of 
death, a breathless expectation held the spectators in suspense ; 
and then, from the whole line of attack, from the Quarantine 
on the far left to the Inkermann battery on the extreme ri^ht, a 
sheet of fire belched forth, and a volley of shot and sheQ was 
hurled upon the town. By this time the Russian gunners were 
at their post, and bravely responded to the challenge. As far as 
the eye (^buld reach, a dense volume of smoke hung suspended in 
the air ; and when it Hffced, another and yet another streak <^ 
flame poured from the black earthworks, and lit up the white 
churches and houses of the town. The earth literally shook with 
the concussion of the mighty conflict. Distinct amid the roar, 
a sharp whizzing sound, swelling as it approached into a crash- 
ing rush, like a railway train at inexpressible speed, was heard, 
and a heavy blow upon the solid earthworks told where had 
fallen the ball of the renowned Lancaster gun. In a couple of 
hours it was evident that the Round Tower, the most formidable 
of the Russian works, was seriously damaged. But little impres* 
sion, however, appeared to have been made on the mass of the 
enemy's works. Their fire was splendid, and it was abundantly 
apparent that the victory was not to be easily achieved. About 
ten o'clock a shell fell into one of the Frencn magazines, which 
exploded, killing and injuring more than fifty men. This was a 
serious blow ; and from that time the guns of our allies were 
evidently feebly served, and inadequate to bear their part effec- 
tually. For two hours more the terrific cannonade continued, 
spreading destruction in the ranks alike of the Russians and the 
allies ; and then, at mid-day, the fleets approached the scene of 
action, and prepared to take their share in the dangers and glories 
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of the day. The French were the first to* take np their position. 
It had been arranged between the admirals, with the hearty 
concurrence of the commanders of the land forces, that the 
French should engage the forts on the south of the harbour, 
while the English should attack Fort Constantine, and the bat- 
teries on the north. A semicircular line, enclosing the mouth 
of the harbour, would represent the position occupied by the 
allied fleets. The Vautowr, a French frigate, had the honour of 
opening the Are, and yery shortly afterwards the Charlemaane, 
Mowtehelh, Jean Bart, and others, joined in the fray. The 
ilight from the land side now was of the most stupendous cha- 
racter, and the roar deafening and incessant. Enormous volleys 
from hundreds of guns of the largest size rolled with never- 
eeasing impetuosity ; and the air was loaded with a dense smoke 
that hid from the anxious gazers the eiSects of the Are. Occa- 
sionally a breeze lifted the murky canopy, and then the eye 
oould catch the prospect beyond the frowning earthworks of 
shattered buildings, and not unfrequently a bright flame where 
the explosion of a shell had flred a roof, soon to be extinguished 
by the active enemy. Then, in the far distance, rose the grim 
outlines of the massive forts, pointing seawards their deadly 
arrajr of ^ns ; and further yet, a line of noble vessels rapidly 
fonmng mto order of attacK, finished the picture. But such 
^j3ftpseB were but momentary. Again the crimson volleys 
thundered forth, a light smoke poured &om the sides of tne 
SVench steamers, and the reply of the forts sent forth a vaporous 
veil, which, mingling with the smoke from the earthworks, once 
more enveloped in obscurity alike the attack and the defence. 

It was arranged that the English saiHng-vessels should be 
taken into position by the smaller steamers lashed to their sides. 
In this manner they drew up before the forts. The Qiieen, JBri' 
tamnia, Trafalgar, Vengeance, jRodney, and JBellerophon, with 
the VesuvitM, Mirious, jHetribution, Highflyer, Spitfire, Spiteful, 
and Cyclops alongside, arrived at their appointed positions about 
an hour after the French had commenced firing. The ships in 
advance were the magnificent steamer the Agamenmon, bearing 
the flag of Sir Edmund Lyons, the brave second in command ; 
the Sanspareil, Sampson, Tribune, Terrible, Sphynx, and Lynx, 
and the Arrow gun-boat, accompanied by the sailing vessels 
Albion, London, and Arethusa, towed by tne Mrebraim, Niger, 
and Triton, 

Preceding this imposing force, a little steam-tuff, the Cir- 
cassia, commanded by Mr. Ball, led the way, carefully sounding 
as it went, and markmg out the position for the larger ships. 
Sir Edmimd Lyons had already settled the share he was deter- 
mined to take in the day's adventure, and had selected the 
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enormons fort of Oondtantine as the object of his spedid atten- 
tion. The Terrible and Sofr^son, dashing through the storm of 
fire from the casemates of Constantine, anchored opposite two 
very mischievous little batteries, one of which the sauors named 
the Wasp, from its power of annoyance in comparison with its 
size, and the other the Telegraph, irom its proximity to the 
signal station. In a few moments a rigorous shellmg was 
opened upon these two batteries, which briskly replied. The 
Aaamemnon now opened fire, and never was a cannonade more 
bnskly sustained, or exhibited greater precision of fire. 6ir 
Edmund had anchored his vessel at the very edge of the shoal, 
which extended about 900 yards from the fort. At this distance 
the Eussian fire was most severe. For fbur hours the gallant 
crew bore the galling shower of missiles which cut through the 
rigging, pierced the hull, and sent many a brave fellow to his 
last account. The Albion aud London boldly came within 
range, but so deadly was the fire, that they soon withdrew, 
terribly crippled. The Sanspareil admirably seconded the 
efforts of the Agamemnon, and maintained a telling fire upon 
the fort. At length that too withdrew, and the dauntless Sir 
Edmund was left to bear the brunt of the concentrated fire of 
the Bussian ^uns. His ship was riddled with shot, the sails and 
rigging hanging In shreds, yet, with a bull-dog pertinacity, he 
clung to his opponent. Despatching his lieutenant in an open 
boat, he summoned the Bellerophon to his aid. His message 
was characteristically pithy: "Tell them to come in,; these 

forts will sink me, and Tm d d if I leave this." The 

Bellerophon quickly responded ; and throwing a volley into the 
big fort, passed on to where the Wasp and Telegraph forts were 
showering their missiles on the gallant Agamemnon. The Wasp 
was soon silenced by the vigorous shelling of the Bellerophon ; 
and Sir Edmund, freed from the annoyance it had caused, with 
unabated courage hurled his fire at hu huge antagonist. The 
Bellerophon, however, suffered fearMly. A shdl from the 
BuBsian batteries exploded in the fore p^ of the ship, and set 
fire to the lower deck. For a few moments it seemed as if un- 
avoidable destruction was the fate of the gallant crew. The 
firing was suspended, and all hands rushed forward to endea- 
vour to extinguish the flames. In this endeavour they were 
Buocessfrd; but then a new mischance awaited them. The 
anchor had dragged on the bottom, and they were &t drifting 
towards the shoaLs beneath the forts, where they would have 
lain a helpless target for the Bussian guns. In this emergency, 
tiie Bpitfvre, seeing the critical position of the larger vessel, 
d m, took her in tow, and safely brought her, though 
laxnaged, out of the action. 
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The " saucy Arethusa" and her little companion in arms, the 
THton steamer, which, lashed to the larger yessel, had holdly 
entered into the thick of the fight, bore a full share of the 
damage done that day. As they arrived within the range of 
the fire, the small steamer, which was then exposed, received a 
volley. Then, hauling round, the broadside oT the frigate was 
presented to the fortfi, and the Triton was, to some degree« 
sheltered by the larger hull of her consort. The sailors from 
the steamer hastened on board the Arethuaa, to assist in 
manning her guns, and a glorious broadside was hurled at the 
[Russian fort. Every shot vibrated through the Triton, so great 
was the recoil of the frigate's guns. Broadside after broaaside 
was gallantly delivered, and as promptly replied to by cannon 
of the fort. Down went the rigging of the Arethvsa, ropes 
hanging in tangled masses from her yards, and not unfrequent 
shots striking her hull. Some passed beyond the frigate, and 
soon the TrUon's gear aloffc, and fallen gans, stays, and shrouds 
attested the severity of the enemy's fire. Two snots struck the 
paddle-wheel, and the commander and carpenter's mate were 
wounded by a shell while examining the extent of damage done. 
At length the Arethusa, nearly sinking, her decks covered with 
fallen rigging, her cockpt crowded with bleeding men, was 
compelledto relinquish the contest. The Triton gaUantly towed 
her out of range, but in the act, a raking fire of shells was 
poured upon the deck, killing and wounding all within range of 
their explosion. With twenty-two holes in her funnel, she con- 
trived to tow the frigate to Constantinople, to be docked for 
re^rs, so extensive were her iiyuriea. 

The Labrador steamer had a narrow escape from entire de- 
struction. Towards four o'clock a shell burst in the captain's 
cabin, adjoining the powder magazine, and set fire to some 
ropes, A cry of '* fire" was raised, the pumps set to work, and 
enormous quantities of water poured into the magazine. The 
fire was fortunately extinguished in time to save the vessel. She 
was, of course, compelled to withdraw from the attack^ her 
powder being rendered useless. 

Admiral Sundas's fiag-ship, the Britannia, which fired from 
a longer range than the ones we have mentioned, received less 
damage, though she did not escape quite scatheless. The 
enemy's shot moughed up the water aroimd, and occasionally a 
shell or rouna-shot fell upon the deck or crashed through the 
rigging. Fortunately, however, only two men were wounded 
on board this ship. 

The French vessels gallantly performed their part in the 
bombardment. Our alhes had adopted the same plan as the 
English, and lashed small ateamers to the large aailing-yeasela to 
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bring tliem into action. Two splendid steamers, the Pluton and 
the Charlemag7ie,'pT0\idly led the way in, followed by the Monte' 
hello, the Jean Bart, and the rest of the squadron. The enemy 
at Fort Alexander maintained an unflinching resistance, and 
inflicted severe punishment on the attacking vessels. 

Those who witnessed this tremendous bombardment, whether 
from land or sea, will probably never forget the spectacle. "No 
imaginative description could approach the mingled sublimity 
and horror of the scene. A fleet of noble vessels, powerfully 
armed, poured forth sheets of flame from every port-hole on the 
attacking side; and the ponderous forts, n*om hxmdreds of 
embrasures, vomited a death-dealing reply. The thunder of 
artillery was deafening, and the sky darkened with the smoke. 
Thousands of grim and fierce-looking men, their faces blackened 
with gunpowder and sweat, moved about the decks, and pointed 
the guns, amid the crash of falling spars and the groans of their 
wounded messmates. Bevond the town, a siulen roar was 
heard, which might have been the echo of the sea-battie, but 
which the sailors well knew was the voice of the guns on land, 
many manned by seamen from the fleets, and responded to by a 
thousand of the enemy's pieces. The awful boom of the guns 
grew in intensity as some fresh ship arrived on the scene, and 
contributed her broadside to the attack. 

On the land side the combat was an equal one. Volley replied 
to volley, and no symptoms appeared to induce the belief that 
either paxty was the stronger. Suddenly, about four o'clock, a 
mighty explosion occurrea in the Bussian lines, which, for a 
moment, seemed to quell and subdue the roar of the thundering 
cannon. The earth shook, and volumes of fire sprang upwards 
and cast a lurid glare on every object. The very arallerymen 
paused, awe-struck by the catastrophe ; and me spectators 
watched the result in breathless excitement. It seemed as if a 
subterranean Are had forced its way through the surface of the 
earth to annihilate the presumption of competing man. Then 
the flame sank, the frigntful shock was passed, and a piUar of 
dust and rubbish took the place of the mingled flre and smoke. 
The magazine in the centre of the Eedan had exploded, and for 
a brief space not a gun from that great work replied to our 
volleys. Then the nre re-opened, and the Bussian gunners, 
nothing daunted, again hurled their shower of missiles against 
our works. Shortly afterwards, a small powder- waggon, be- 
longing to the English, was struck by a shell and exploded, 
fortunately injuring none. 

At length twilight warned the combatants to cease. At about 
six o'clodc the fleets drew ofi*, and shortly afterwards the bat- 
teries suspended their fire. The naval attack, so far as damage 
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to the enemy was concerned, was a failure. Many Erussian 
artillerymen were, doubtless, yictims to the accuracy of our aim, 
and liie undaunted pertinacity of our seamen. Nothing, indeed, 
could exceed the brilliancy of the fire ; and our gallant sailors of 
all ranks nobly maintained their reputation. But when the 
morrow came, the forts were found to be almost uninjured. 
Not a gun the less frowned from their embrasures, not a stone 
seemed to be displaced. The blackened mouths of the case- 
mates, and a multitude of scars, as it were, where the fierce 
storm of iron had splintered the surface of the granite, were all 
the evidence afforded of that desperate assault. The question 
between wood and granite had been fairly tried, and granite was 
the victor. The forts were essentially unhurt ; but scarcely a 
ship had escaped without serious damage to masts, sails, and 
rigging. The Albion and Arethusa were compelled to proceed 
to Constantinople to be docked ; the Modmey got fast upon the 
reef, and her masts were soon shattered by the Bussian shell and 
shot — ^the little steamer Spittful gallantly towing her off, with 
considerable damage to herself and loss of men ; and the 
Bellerophon had about fifteen shots in her hull, and her wheel 
knocked away. Throughout the English fieet, 44 men were killed, 
and 266 wounded. The French loss was even greater. The 
Turkish vessels, which occupied the centre of the line, were too 
far removed from the intensity of the action to sustain any serious 
injury to the ships or loss to the crew. 

When, on the morrow, the fire was re-opened, the fleets bore 
no part in the attack. The experience of that eventfrd 17th of 
October had proved that no advantage at all commensurate to 
the inevitable expenditure of life and limb could be 'anticipated. 
It was therefore resolved, and wisely, to confine the bombard- 
ment t9 the land forces. Though it was impossible for the allies 
to claim any advantage as the result of the one day's fire, the 
loss on either side being about equal, yet sufficient had been 
achieved to inspire the generals with confidence of ultimate 
success. A large Bussian magazine had been exploded, the 
White Tower, on the extreme left of the town, which had been 
a great annoyance to our men, was silenced, the guns dismounted, 
and the walls shattered, and much execution had evidently been 
done among the enemy's gunners ; and though during the night 
marvellous exertions were made to repair the damage done, yet 
there could be no doubt a considerable effect had been produced. 

On the side of the allies, the English were the most successfril. 
The French, inferior in weight of metal, received a severe check 
in the early part of the day by the explosion of one of their 
magazines, and the fire was in consequence weak and ineffectual. 
The naval brigade were, beyond comparison, the heroes of the 
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day. Their heavy ship's guns told with immense effect against 
the Bussian earthworks ; and the Lancaster gun — ^then on its 
trial, and not quite justifying its reputation — owed its efficiency 
to the strong arms, energetic activity, and precise aim of the 
gallant blue-jackets. 

On the 18th, the bombardment wa^ renewed along the English 
line. The French were occupied in the repair of their batteries j 
and with the exception of one small work on the extreme left* 
their guns were silent. The Russians suffered from the explo- 
sion of another magazine nea^ the White Tower, which had the 
effect of silencing their fire in that direction ; out no decisive 
advantage could ndrly be claimed by the English. The French, 
indeed, had taken scarcely any share in the day's bombardment. 

The tremendous test to which the town was now exposed 
having proved that its defences were equal to the endurance 
of a protracted siege, and certainly not in danger of immediately 
yieldmg to any bombardment, however fiercely maintained, it 
appears to have entered into the plans of the Russian generals 
to endeavour to cut off our connection with our basis of opera- 
tions at Balaklava, and thus necessarily convert our operation^ 
from attack to defence. Had they succeeded in their endeavour^ 
there would indeed have been some probability of the realiza- 
tion of Menschikoff's boast of driving the aUieg into the sea. 
On the morning of the 18th, the second day of the bombard* 
ment, the E>us8ian army under General Luders made a demon- 
stration against the divisions in front of Baliddava« At nine a.m. 
seven battalions of infantry, about 4,000 cavalry, and six field- 

Sieces appeared before the batteries recentlv raised, on the small 
ills in ^ont of our position. Our cavalry were brought up 
with all possible expedition, in anticipation of an opportunity of 
trying their prowess against a mounted enemy ; and the '^nd 
Highlanders were hastily marched down to support the l>3rd» 
already quartered at Balaklava. J3ut they arrived too late to 
achieve the honour of a victory, a few sharp volleys from the 
batteries having effectually checked the advance of the enemya 
who thought fit to retreat beyond the range of the guns, and 
take up quarters for the night at a safe distance from the 
redoubtable allies. A sortie from the town at the same time, 
evidently planned in conjunction, was equally abortive. 

Two days afterwards, the Bussians again showed themselves, 
and in greater force; they appeared determined thia time to 
infiict some damage on our forces ; Hut Sir Colin Campbell, the 
stout leader of the Highlanders, who was intrusted with the 
command of Balaklava, collected the troops at his disposal, and 
nothing daunted, prepared for the reception of the enemy. As 
approacliod, a few shots from the Turkish batteries again 
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damped tlieir ardour. Safely oat of range, the Enssian com« 
xnander drew up Ms forces in order of battle, the bands struck 
up martial airs, and the colours were energetically displayed. 
Our men, aided by the Turks, resolved not to be outdone in dis- 
play, crowded the batteries and neighbouring hills, and replied to 
the brilliant performance of the enemy's brass bands with a cheer 
from English and Highland throats — ^in which even the usually 
silent Tiirks joined— that drowned the elaborate harmony of the 
astonished Muscovites. Astonished they doubtless were ; for, 
guessing probably that men who could shout so lustily ootdd 
probably nandle their bayonets with equal vigour, they pru- 
dently aeclined the contest, and lefb the British the peaceful 
victors of the field. 

On the 21st a sortie was made against the French lines, but 
bravely driven back by our gallant ^lies. 

Day after day the heavy guns continued to throw their ponderous 
volleys into the town, and red-hot shot and rockets set fire to 
many buildings. On the part of the enemy, abundant vigour 
was exhibited in replying to the attack, and a marvellous terti- 
lity of resources in repairing by night the inevitable damage of 
the day. One incident may be mentioned, as showing the 
consummate art with which they contrived to disguise their 
vulnerable points. A large building, bearing a yellow flag, and 
oonspicuously designated as a milil^y hospital, had been scru- 
pulously avoided by the artillerymen of the allies, who would 
nave considered it as the foulest of crimes to have fired upon 
the sick and wounded. Some deserters, however, who reached 
our lines, gave such information as induced our generals to give 
the order no longer to respect the sanctity of this building. As 
if in anticipation of this order, on the 2nd of October, the sixth 
day of the siege, a tremendous volley poured from every window 
of the building, which was in truth a concealed battery ; and 
when a shell from our lines at length pitehed on the roof, an 
explosion of the most appalling character told what an enormous 
magazine of warlike stores they had been enabled to accumu- 
late under this hypocritical appeal te our humanity. 

So small was our loss, compared to that which the enemy 
must necessarily have endured, that durine the first four days 
of the bombarcunent, when the fire was tne most severe, we 
had but 22 killed, and 112 wounded ; the French, in the same 
time, experienced a loss of 58 killed, and 465 wounded. 

Though the actual casualties inflicted by the shot of the enemy 
were thus much below what might have been reasonably antici- 
pated, yet our soldiers were experiencing a bitter foretaste of 
those privations which were destined in a few weeks to arouse 
the attention of the civilized world. . Leaving, therefore, the 

H 
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namtire of the progress of the inilitaiy operation!, let iif 
(devote a short space to the story of endurance and uncomplain- 
ing fortitude for which the ranks of our soldiers afford such 
abundant material. 

Since the landing of the armies at Old Fort, the men had 
never known the luxury of sleeping under cover, or any more 
luxuriant couch than the bare earth. The nights now began to 
give promise by sharp frosts of the severity ofa Crimean winter. 
Great blame was unquestionably due to the authorities of aU 
ranks for the needless sufferings to which the men were exposed ; 
and although many exaggerated statements were made public, 
and afterwards satisfactorily disproved, there remains enough of 
indubitable fact to justify us in asserting that man}r valuable lives 
might have been spared, and much suffering obviated, had the 
heads of official departments been more attentive to their dnttes, 
and the subordinates better Selected, $nd more euergetloaUy 
controlled. Drenched with wet, . or half frozen with oold, the 
wretched British soldiers, the victors of Alma, rose ftotn. the 
bare earth, and struggled to roast and grind the fff*eejt cofibe 
with which alone they were provided i their best apparatus Ibr 
the purpose a oaunon ball and the lid of their canteen, over a 
miserable fire, smouldering away its dismal ftiel of mouldy twigs 
and roots, grubbed up from tne earth around* Their olothes 
were ragged and disgustingly filthy. Sickness was in their 
ranks, and eveiy day some fresh detachment of the sick and dying 
was borne tediously from the camp, while hundreds, stridten 
down by cholera and dysentery, were hastily buried a few 
inches beneath the surface of the soil. The work of the trenches 
was most laborious. A soil, hard and rocky, was almost imper^ 
vious to the wretched Ordnance tools which broke in the diggers* 
hands* Covering parties and pickets were on duty fbr twenty* 
four hours at a (&etch, and so extensive were our linee^ and so 
few our numbers, that three of these turns of fatiguing duty fell 
to each man's share during a week, in addition to perpetual 
night alarms, whieh seldom permitted him three or four oca* 
secutive hours of repose. The rigour of the work soon destroyed 
large numbers of tne horses and mules at the disposal of the 
commissariat, and conaequently threatened the supply of ibod 
to the men* At Bidaklava the suttlers and oampofoUow^drs* 
who soon occupied the plaoee of the regular inhabitants, whom 
Lord Eaglan had found it necessary to expel, taking advantage 
of the searcity in thb oamip^ ohargea the most exormtant priees 
for every article in demand ; and officers and men alike were 
glad to procure, even at those terms, some of the cOmm^Mit 
necessaries of existence. 

Still, though hungry and cold, smitten with feVer^rheu- 
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inatisni and diarrhoea — ^harassed by pdrpetnal alarms, orer- 
worked and in squalid filth, the soldiers, officers and all— for 
officers bore their fhll share of privation as of danger— nerBT 
made an open mnrmur. With the truest courage — for it is the 
truest couri^e that can bear misfortune uncomplainingly — ^they 
endured their toil and their difficulties, only wishing for the day 
when the cannon might be exchanged for the bayonet, and they 
once more might win laurels in the open field. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

The balitle of BalaklAya.~-Capti]re of the Turkuh forts by the e&emj.'-Scottish 
heroes : the Highlanders and the gallant Greys.— Charge of the Heavy Dra^^ooiis. 
— A mistaken order.— Fatal charge of the light Cavalry.— A sortie from the 
town.— The dead and wounded after the fight.— Home contribntions for the 
sick and maitned. — ^Miss Nightingale and the nurses. 

At length the time arrived when a portion at least of the 
English army were destined to exchange their weary watch and 
ward for more animated and decisive action. The monotony of 
siege life, relieved only by a sort of Bussian-stalking, in which 
aport the most expert marksmen of each regiment were engaged, 
creeping out under cover of darkness, and occupying such 
hiding'places as they could secure near the enemy's works, from 
which they might prick ofi* the artillerymen at the guns^^was 
about to be varied by feats of arms almost unparalleled for 
bnllianoy and romantic valour. It is difficult, indeed, in faith- 
fully narrating the events of the renowned 26th of October, to 
keep on the cool side of undue enthusiasm, so distinguished was 
the courage, so chivalrous, and even poetical, the dashing energy 
displayed that day. Eich as are our historic annals in illus- 
trations of the martial spirit of Englishmen, even there we may 
look in vain for more glorious deeds than were wrought by our 
dauntless heroes amid the hills of Balaklava. 

We have already described the position of the town of Bala-' 
klava, protected by lofty cliffs on both ;the land and sea sides. 
The entrance to tlie place is through a narrow pass guai*ded by 
rocks of considerable altitude. On the inland face of these rooks 
the marines had erected batteries, which sufficiently defended the 
approaches to the town. At the foot of the cMs is a large 
vaUey, in which the Highlanders were encamped. Beyond, a 
long range of low hills extended irom east to W6it> and, on thd 
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snmmit, four earth batteries, garrisoned by Tarks, iihe same 
which had scattered the Bussians in their previons abortiye 
attempts, had been erected. On the farther side of these low 
hills, the valley stretched towards the east, narrowing itself into 
a gorge, commanded by lofty hills. To the left of the Highland 
camp, G-eneral Scarlett's heavy brigade was stationed ; and a 
little farther north, the light cavalry, commanded by the earl of 
Cardigan. The almost precipitous range of cliff, extending from 
Balaklava to Inkermann, which protected the right of the British 
lines on the plateau before Sebastopol, was the western boundary 
of the valleys. 

Such, then, was the scene on which was to be enacted the 
sanguinary drama of the battle of Balaklava. It was a sort of 
natural amphitheatre, the rising ground on each side forming a 
convenient post of observation for those of the allied armies who 
were not called upon to take part in the fray. 

At early dawn, large masses of Eussian cavalry, supported by 
artillery and infantry, appeared in the valleys to the north of 
the hiUs on which the Turks had established their redoubts. 
When they came within range, they fired a sharp volley or two, 
and the Moslem gunners, utterly dispirited by the vigour of the 
attack, after a &w feeble shots, quitted their guns, and fled 
precipitately towards the next redoubt. The Cossack lanoezs 
pursued the flying Turks, and, charging impetuously amongst 
them, with frightful yells, ruthlessly slaughtered them as they 
fled ; the ground between the deserted work and its neighbour 
redoubt was speedily strewn with mangled bodies, tropmea of 
this flrst Eussian success. Some of the Turks readied the next 
fort, and by their disorderly terror, added te the panic of the 
little garrison. Meanwhile the Eussian artillerymen had entered 
the vacated redoubt, and with characteristic promptness, turned 
the guns against the other work. Again did the Turks retreat 
pell-mell, and again did the cloud of light horsemen dash into 
the retreating mass, and with lance and sabre work hideous 
slaughter. The massacre was appalling. Unarmed and dis- 
heartened, the miserable Turks ran, screaming hideously, almost 
blind with terror, while the Cossacks remorselessly trampled 
them beneath their horses' hoofs, and plunged their lances into 
the hearts of the fallen Moslems. Some reached the next 
redoubt, but many fell to rise no more, covered with wounds 
received in an attack which they had no more spirit to resist 
than a flock of sheep, so utterly disheartened were our Moham- 
medan allies. 

Bv this time intelligence had been forwarded to head-quarters 

of this impetuous and hitherto successful assault of the enemy. 

' were immediately dispatched to the duke of Cambridge 
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and Sir G. Catlicart to proceed with the first and fourth divisions 
to the scene of action. Greneral Ganrobert also dispatched 
Greneral Bosqnet with the troops under his command, and sup- 
ported by a body of artillery and 20Q chasseurs, to the assistance 
of the English. At Balaklara, the intrepid Sir Colin Campbell 
lost no lime in marshalling his small force of Highlanders, and 
the marines on the cliffs promptly manned their batteries and 
prepared to defend their important position. 

]jnportant, indeed, was the defence of the town of Balaklara 
to the future success of the allies in their great undertaking. 
Had the enemy succeeded in cutting off the communication of 
the EngUsh army with the fleet, and thus destroying the basis 
of operations, our forces would hare been isolated, not only from 
the means of canying on the siege, but of the very essentials of 
life. Food as well as ammunition would have been in the hands 
of the enemy« The bays of Sjuniesch and Streletskia, the 
French dep6t8, were obviously insufficient to accommodate bot^ 
fleets and minister to the requirements of the allied armies. 
The means of retreat, too, would have been cut off, and our 
starved legions would have had no option but to surrender as 
prisoners of war, or to whiten with their bones the heights of 
oebastopol, while the military stores and provisions, with which 
Balaklava was crowded, would but have strengthened the hands 
of the remorseless and implacable enemy. 

When Lord Saglan ana his staff arrived upon the cliffs over- 
looking the valley of Balaklava, he discerned at a glance tlie 
criticar nature of the position. The third fort had by this time 
fallen into the hands of the Russians, and an immense cavalry 
force was collected on the plains, the irregular squadrons of 
Cossacks sweeping the lower hiUs, and with wild cries dashing 
among the fugitive Turks. As fort after fort was deserted by its 
garrison, the guns were turned against the remaining redoubts, 
and a similar scene of flight and carnage was exhibited. Pending 
the arrival of the reinforcements of infantry, whose move- 
ments had been outstripped by the well-mounted staffs of the 
French and English commanders, orders were immediately 
traofimitted to the earl of Lucan to hold his small cavslry force 
in readiness to repel the enemy, and the heavy brigade, imder 
Greneral Scarlett, and the light horse comman<&d by the earl of 
Cardigan, were sounded to boot and saddle, leaving their break- 
fasts untasted. It was their first chance of an encounter with 
the enemy, and the gallant fellows burned with ardour to emu- 
late their comrades of the infantry, who had won undying laurels 
on the heights of Alma« 

At len^UL the fourth redoubt was carried, and then a mob of 
Turks, disorganized and utterly texz^ed, poured down the hill 
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•ido. in full retareat for BaUklaviL Tho Highlanders, drawn up 
in two lines, wero prepared for action, and behind their ranks 
the miserable Ottomans at len^^th paused^ and crowded toge- 
ther trembling with fear. Their omoers had been the first to 
fly, and were now utterly incompetent to restore order or 
animate their men by any show of discipline or courage. In a 
few moments they scattered in every direction i and, to their 
shame be it spoken, many found their way to the tents of the 
Highlanders and oayalry, and deroured the untasted meals which 
their gallant defenders liad left to hasten to the support of these 
miserable poltroons. 

Scarcely had the retreating Turks found shelter behind the 
stalwart Scotchmen, when the brow of the hill which tbey had 
quitted swarmed with iEussian horsemen. Squadron after 
squadron appeared upon the scene, and« in a few moments, a 
dense mass of cayalry, some 1,500 strong, was gathered on the 
hill. It was undoubtedly with some surprise that they dis- 
covered that their prey had for a time escaped ; and that, instead 
of a confused rabble of retreating Turks, they were oon&onted 
by two Ann lines of those redoubtable Hiflhlanders» the *' red 
devils in petticoats," whose prowess at Auna was one of the 
most terrible memories of that eventful fight. For a moment 
the Bussian horsemen paused, before rushmg to encounter this 
new and dreaded foe. Then, doskig their ranksj they ihxai* 
dered down the hills, as if to sweep all opposition mm the 
field. 3ut the firm lines never wavered. JNo field-day ever 
witnessed greater x>recision of line, or inflezibili^ of attitude. 
As the enemy's whiskered dragoons dashed at headlong speed 
onwards, their eves must have been dassled by long unea of 
tartan and streaks of scarlet and waving plumes, surmounted 
by guttering steel, which flashed back Sie rays of the morn- 
ing sun. Sy tibds time the hills around were crowded with 
eager gajsers. Not only the brilliant staffs of the comman- 
ders-in-chief, but every one who could be spared fi^>m tiie 
active duties of the siege, had gathered to the snot. Bngliah 
aad French imiforms were mingled in the erowa ; and among 
them the active civilians of tiie press, uote-book in hand, ready 
to chronicle the day's events, and adorn with all the gnoes 
of s^le and practised ease the passing history which, in a 
few days, was to be the wonder and admiration of Knglish 
men and women. Down thundered the Bussian squaoboa, 
and no movement on the part of the Scotch warriors betrayed 
the consciousness that an enemy was at hand, I^earer and 
nearer they came, till at length a few hundred yards alone 
separated the combatants. Then a sharp, quiok word was 
spoken, and* liko some beautifully contrived maehinery, the 
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jriflei of ihe Highlanden BimnltaneoaaLy descended, and 
with a ringing shook were levelled at the a4vanoinff foe. With 
a wonderral preoision of fire, a quick flash darted from their 
mnules, then a light smoke rose, a sharp report rang upon the 
earSk and the Bussian squadron wavered m temporary oonfuaion, 
xiderlesB horses plimging madly among the ranks. Still the 
impetua of the oharg^e was too great, and the loss as yet too 
trivial, to check their terriflo career, and on they dashed as 
vigorously as before. Then the foremost line of Highlanders 
opened weir ranks, and their comrades of the second line 
delivered another volley. This time the foe was nearer, and 
tho reoeption was decisive. Hundreds fell before the well- 
dizeoted fire; and the squadrons^ utterly conned, halted in 
their char||^e, and, hurriedly closing up their broken ranks, 
retreated m disorder up the hilL By the time the smoke had 
cleared, the scene was changed. In place of a proud force of 
cavalry, dashing defiantly onwards, strnggliog horses, and dead 
and dvin^ men, were mingled on the ground, and the survivors 
were neeing precipitately n*om the weU-aimed fire of a few hun- 
dreds of Sootch infantry. When they found themsdves the victors 
of the hAj, the gallant Highlanders set up a cheer which would 
have rejoieed the spirits Of a Wallace or a Bruce, could they 
have witnessed this proof of their descendants' possession of 
the national vabur. " I did not think it worth while," said 
their daring leader. Sir Colin Campbell, somewhat oontemptu- 
«nulv, *' to form them four deep." A l^orough-going tactician 
would, perhaps, have argued that .Sir Colin had no right to 
defeat the ILussiens by such a violation of all precedent, as 
negleoting to form a square to receive cavalry ; out non-miU- 
ta^ spectators probably thought the result amply justified the 
general's confidence in his men ; and that, provided the Bus- 
■ians were repulsed, it mattered little if every rule of tactics in 
the whole oode were quietly transferred to the limbo of for- 
gotten vanities. 

With this gallant exhibition of cool intrepidity and soldier- 
like steadiness ended the part the infantry were destined to take 
in. the fortunes of the day. Henceforward the cavalry were to 
he the heroes and the victims of the encounter. 

When the defeated squadrons reached the hill, they were 
joined bv other regiments of the Bussian army, and halted to 
reform weir scattered ranks. Their strength thus reinforced 
was very considerable, and far superior in point of numbers to 
the utmost force the Bnglish cavalry could muster. They were, 
however, apparently unconscious of the exact position of our 
dragoons, and advanced at a hand-gallop across the small hills 
.to w left of Balaklava. As they surmounted these undulations^ 
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they became aware of the presence of the heavy brigade, drawn 
up in order of battle, and awaiting their attack. The superiority 
in numbers was so evidently in their favour, that there seems to 
have been but little hesitation in attacking our smaller force. 
The spot chosen for the charge was directly under the eli£& 
occupied by the anxious fi;roups of spectators. Probably.no 
incident of modem warfare has so nearly approached in character 
a tournament, in which victoiy depended upon nersonal valour 
and skill in the use of weapons : there was no artillery, no smoke 
to obscure the scene ; it was a deliberate contest between well- 
mounted men, in an open field, and in broad daylight. The 
generals on the hills, and the crowds of watchers around, were 
breathless with excitement, so grand was the approaching con* 
flict, so terrible the result whi(£ a few moments must imfold. 
As the enormous mass of Russian cavalry poured onward to the 
charge, in two masses, a few hundred yards apart, it was anti- 
cipated thit our dragoons would calmly await the shock, and, if 
not overborne by the weight of the charge, show that prowess so 
characteristic of ^e regiments ; but, to the surprise of all. 
Brigadier Scarlett, as though accepting the challenge, gave the 
word to charge, and away thunderea the brieade at a tremendous 
pace, the Scots Greys and Inniskillens leaoing, considerably in 
advance. There were men on those hills overlooking the scene, 
who had witnessed and shared in many a gallant feat of amn, 
who had seen the charge of the Life-G-uards at Waterloo, but 
never had they beheld such a desperate encounter of armed 
men in the shock of battle. As [the opposing lines approached 
each other, the enemy threw out his wmgs, intending to enokwe 
the gallant Greys ana their Irish comrades. The manoeuvre was 
methj our dragoons, who, bending a little &om iheir onward 
course, faced the extended flanks of the Kussians. The Scots 
Greys opposed themselves to the Bussian right, and the Innis» 
killens to the left. Then came the shock of meeting. The 
spectators on the hills, the other regiments behind, all heard the 
rmg of armour, as cuirass met cuirass, and the heavy thimdering 
shock, as horses and riders toppled over in the stem encounter. 
Then came a frightful scene oi desperate valour and sanguinary 
struggle. For a few moments nothing could be distinguished 
but a confused mob of bearskin-caps, helmets, and fl«>a>»itig 
swords. In the terrible melie — ^more like the contest of l^ightft 
of old than the ordinary incidents of modem battles-many a 
brave fellow met a fearful death. Hundreds of Bussians were 
sabred ; and our men, splashed with blood, and mad with ezoite- 
ment, gave no quarter to the enemy. Some were unhorsed, and 
fought on foot, never yielding, though faint from wounds and 
exertion. Some sprang at their enemy s throat, and dragging him 
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fiom the saddle, leapt into his seat, dealt the Bussian a cut 
which split his skull to the very base, and turned the newly- 
acquired charger again into the very thick of the fight. Some, 
surrounded by unequal odds, cut their way through with almost 
miraculous energy, and some fell, trampled to death beneath the 
hoofs of the maddened horses. Above the din of battle, the clash 
of swords, the yells of the combatants, the groans of the wounded, 
and the appalling shrieks of mangled horses, rose clearly the vigor- 
ous shout of our dauntless men. At length, and in less time almost 
than we have taken to tell it, the British dragoons emerged from 
the encounter, and the Eussians, in the utmost disorder, wheeled 
confusedly, terror-stricken and defeated. By this time the Boy als, 
and the 4th and 6th Dragoons had reached the spot, and, charging 
the broken ranks of the ICussians, completed their rout. 

Though so far si^ally victorious, our brave dragoons had 
achieved but a portion of their task. The foremost squadrons 
of the enemy's cavalry had indeed been ignominously scattered, 
and terrible had been the loss, but the second body was rapidly 
advancing to the charge, iresh and eager. The Scots Greys and 
Inniskillens, scarcely breathed from the desperate struggle, 
diminished in numbers, covered with dust and blood, and many 
among them wounded, did not hesitate to accept the renewed 
strips. Eapidly forming into line, again the word was given, and 
a^[ain the horses were spurred to the charge. The noble animals, 
with the instinct of their high-breeding, needed but little induce- 
ment from their riders, and as the enemy advanced, the two 
undaunted regiments precipitated themselves into their ceUtre. 
Then was recommenced that sanguinary fight : stabbing, cutting, 
guarding, the sabres of our dragoons flashed in the air, or 
descended like lightning on the crests of their adversaries ; men 
shouted and swore; horses feU headlong, mortally wounded, 
burying their riders beneath them, or madly coursed, with dis- 
tended nostrils and loose rein, riderless about the plain. The 
Russians showed bravery and address; but the unquenchable 
spirit of the British bore down all opposition. In vain the 
enemy, so superior in numbers, essayea to turn the fortunes of 
day. Begaroless of wounds, the blood streaming from their 
garments, or down their faces, almost blinding them, the daunt- 
TeB» Scotch and Irish cavaHera fought more like demons than 
ordinary men. Were they unhorsed, they fought on foot ; were 
they disarmed, they grappled with their antagonists^ and rolled 
upon the fields never relaxing their deadljr gripe till death 
loosened the grasp of one or the other. As in the first charge, 
so now, there were no military evolutions or preconcerted plans, 
bnt innumerable single combats, and the event depended not on 
generalship, but on mdividual prowess. Officers and men alike 
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were in tbe thiok of the fight ; tmd officers aad meoL alike dis- 
tinifaished tiienuelves. It wag impossible that such a combat 
aoud be of long duration ; in a very brief space of tame, the 
British troops were again the victors, had again cut throng the 
line ; and again the other regiments, who had ridden down the 
remnants of the first body of &e enemy, swept across the fields and 
scattered the defeated Bossian cavalry like chaff before l^e wind. 
Though the ohivalric daring of the heavy cavalry brigade had 
thus repulsed the vigorous attack of the Buasians, the enemy 
were as yet the gainers by the fortunes of the day. They had 
X>ossessea themselves of the redoubts which commanded the 
valley of the Tchemaya, driven out the Turkish j;arrisons, and 
doubtless intended to carry off the guns as trophies of victory. 
In order to avert this loss, if possible, and effect a diversion of 
the enemy's attack. Lord Baglan had early despatched the fol- 
lowing order to Hie earl ot Lucan :-^ 

" The cavalry to advance, and take advantage of any opportu- 
nity to recover the heights. They will be supported by inrantry, 
which has been ordered to advance on two fronts." 

We quote the order verbatim, because the terms of that aad 
the subsequent one were afterwards the subjeot of so much dis- 
cussion when it was sought to ascertain to whom the disaaters 
we are now about to relate were justly due* 

For some reason, which is still inexplicable, Lord Lucan did 
not comply with the oommaDder-in*chief 's order ; and,* in oonr 
sequence. Lord Eaglan, immediately after the gallant feat of 
G-eneral Scarlett's brigade, sent Captain iN'olaA with anotiier 
order, in the following terms :-^ 

'* Lord Eaglan wishes the cavalry td advance rapidly in front, 
fbllow the enemy, and trv to prevent their carrying away the 
guns. Troop of norse-artulery may accompany. !French cavalry 
18 on the lerb. Immediate." 

This order was signed by General Airey, the qiiartermaster- 
general i and immediately upon its receipt, the earl of Lucan 
forwarded it by Captain X^olan to the earl of Cardigan, oom* 
manding the light brigade, Toat daring leader at once saw the 
nature of the enterprise, and how hopeless of success it was. 
None of the enemy were to be seen in tne immediate neighbour- 
hood ; but in the far distance, amone the hills to the right, dense 
zaasses of men were collected; whue on the surrounding emi- 
nences, skirting the valley, in the direction of the gorges towards 
the Tchemaya, batteries were established, commanding the 
approaches. With a not tmnatural hesitatiou, the earl of Gar- 

VI was at first reluctant to obey the order to advance^ which 



would ibevitabl^ entail enormous lodfl upon bia men, Andecaroely, 
by any possibility, be productiye of any good. But the impe- 
tuous eeigemeaa of Captoin JNToIod, who brought the mesBage, and 
the stern sense of duty whioh prompted him to obey orders at 
^y hsk. precluded nurther question ; and rapidly lorming his 
brigade into battle-array, he gave the word for the deadly 
charge^ himself leading lus devoted band. 

It liad evidently been Lord Eaglan's intention to employ the 
cavalry to drive the Bassian horsemen &om their position on 
the heights, whence they had dislodged the Turkish gandsons of 
the four Ibrts, as already related* The unaccountable omission 
of the e^-rl of Lucan to attempt this manoeuvre now necessi- 
tated a change of operations'^as the moment had been lost for 
the recoveiy of the heights, tp endeavour to follow the path of 
the retreatmg Bussians, and prevent them from carrying off 
the ^una from tiie earUiworks. Bead in connection with the 
preyioi^s order, this direction is intelligible enough; taken bv 
itself, it might seem to warrant the lamentable blunder which 
was made. The inference is clear that, had the earl of Lucan 
obeyed the first order, much of the sad disaster of the day might 
have been obviated. As it was, there appears to have been 
but an imperfect conception of the commander-in-chief's plans ; 
gad the impetuosity of Captain iN'olan, the aide-de-camp, added 
to the oonnision. ** We may advance, but what can we do P " 
said the earl of Lucan, when the young dragoon o£&cer gallopped 
up with the missive. ** There is the enemy, and there axe the 
^uns," cavalierly replied I^olan, pointing to the Busaian squadrons 
m the far distance. 

Detachments of five regiments shared in the fatal charge, 
which the earl of Cardigan so brafvely led, — the 4yOth and 13th 
Light Dragoons, the 17th Lancers, and the 8th and 11th Hussars ; 
though only numbering 607 men, so terribly were their ranks 
thinned by sickness, and reduced by necessary absence at depots 
and on detached service. The guns, which were the object of 
alftaok, were posted at the entrance of a gorge about a mile and 
a half distant. The intervening plain was commanded by bat- 
teries erected on the hills, whioh flanked its sides, and which 
gnriually approached each other towards the entrance or neck 
of the viuley« The Turkish batteries, fr^m which it was sup- 
posed the guns had been carried, were still in possession of the 
enemy, who dexterously turned its fire upon the advancing 
British. Lito this funnel-ahaped trap, then, tlie earl of Cardigan, 
with the daring ^olan by hia aide, led hia men, amid a ahower 
of missiles from the enemy. But a few yards of their ride of 
death had been achieved when a shell struck Captain Nolan in the 
heart. Uttering a loud cry, the gallant young man involuntarily 
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clung to his saddle, and his horse, no longer gtdded by bis 
master's hand, tamed, and bore him through the lines, a dead 
and stiffened corpse. So fell, in his thirty-sixth year, one of 
the most promising officers of the British army, — ^already a high 
authority as a writer on professional subjects, — a man of we 
most invincible courage, and perhaps the first military horseman 
of the age. Had he fived, he might have been the Murat of the 
English cavalry ; but he died the first victim to his own enthu- 
siastic appreciation of and confidence in the almost unlimited 
capabilities of that arm of the service. 

The light brigade advanced in three lines, — the 17th and 13th 
leading, the 11th following, and the third line being composed 
of the 4th light Dragoons, and the 8th Hussars. Onwards they 
dashed, amid a shower of deadly missiles. Lord Cardigan ro<& 
in the foremost rank. The 4th was led by Lord George Pftget, 
the son of the late Marquis of Anglesea. As the br^ade ad- 
vanced upon the plain, a feariul volley from the artillery up<»i 
the hills was poured upon their devoted heads, aided by the 
sharp and well-aimed fire from thousands of rifiemen ambushed 
on the heights. The scene was frightful. On every hand men 
toppled from their saddles, struck dead, or fell MghtftiUy 
mangled, trampled upon by the steeds of their comrades vat that 
mad ride. Horses reared and plunged, and fell badkwardB 
mortally wounded, and crushing their intrepid riders^ Still, 
with uiminching gallantry, the little band dasned onwards, tiie 
dangers to which they were exposed only increasing their enervy 
and quickening their career. At length they approached iSie 
object of their attack, and saw the guns ranged m grim array 
awaiting their onslaught. Then a deadly volley was thrown 
into the midst of the gallant fellows, and many feU mangled and 
dead. In another moment they were among the Bussian gun- 
ners, cutting and hewing with the desperate valour of men who 
had no hope but in their own right arms. Scarcely one of the 
Bussian artillerymen was left to tell the tale. The object was 
attained, and the guns were our own. But the batteries on the 
hills now thundered down remorseless volleys of shot and shell 
into their already thinned ranks, and enormous masses of the 
enemy's cavalry were sweeping up to the scene of action* Then 
the heroes of the light brigade turned their horses' heads and 
prepared for their return. A large body of Bussian infmtry 
hadbeen interposed to intercept their passage. A smart charge, 
a few rapid sabre-cuts, and thrusts with leveUed lances, and these 
doughty heroes were dispersed, and our brave fellows were in full 
career homewards. As they once more emerged upon the open 
plain, the enemy's cavalry precipitated themselves upon them, 
and a fight of the most appalling character ensued* Our men 
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were dispersed and broken, their horses were blown, and many 
of their riders wounded. Many of their ablest officers and 
bravest men had already fallen ; and now a force immensely 
their superior in numbers, fresh and well armed, attacked them 
at such a perilous disadvantage. Such prodigies of personal 
valour as were performed in this dread ^2^^-^uch hair-breadth 
'scapes as are recorded — ^have more the air of romance than of 
sober narration. Lord Cardigan himself was engaged in a deadly 
hand-to-hand combat, and almost miraculously escaped unhurt : 
a lance passed through his clothes, barely grazing his flesh. 
His aide-de-camp. Lieutenant Maxe, was shot through the foot 
and ancle. Comet Wombwell, of the 17th Lancers, had his 
horse shot under him, was taken prisoner, and marched off under 
guard. Watching his opportunity, he darted from his escort, 
seized a stray horse, mounted him, rejoined his comrades, and, 
unarmed as he was, again charged the eneniy, and was one of 
the few who returned unhurt. Sir William 6ordon, of the 17th 
Lancers, though desperately wounded by lance and sabre-cuts, 
fouffht bravely to the last, and rode off the field. As an instance 
of the severity of the contest and of the unyielding valour of our 
men, we may cite the example, by no means a solitary one, of 
one Laneer, who had six wounds from lances, two horses killed 
imderhim, one or two sabre cuts and bullet holes in his cap, his 
sword was bent double by a Mini^ bullet, five bullets were in his 
saddle, one in his lance-staff, and he received "sword-cuts 
innumerable." 

It seemed, indeed, as if not one of those six hundred men 
wbo, half an hour before, had ridden forth undismayed to that 
dread feat of arms, would have been left alive upon the plain. 
Already nearly two-thirds of their number had fallen ; all dis- 
cipline was utterly lost, and the officers were desperately fighting 
for their own lives. An overwhelming force had surrounded 
them — ^the Cossack lances were every moment offering up fresh 
victims to their lust of blood. But the intrepidity of our warriors 
was still unquenched. Summoning, by almost superhuman 
exertions, a few of his men around lum. Colonel Shewell, of the 
8th Hussars, succeeded in opposing a firm front to the enemy, 
and establishing a centre of resistance. Sallying around him, 
our men at length concentrated their efforts, and, making a desr 
perate charge, cut through the mass of the Jlussian horsemen, 
and were once more, with some semblance of order, gallopping 
across the plain. 'From eveiy quarter rained a tempest of shot 
and shell. The unhappy little band was doomed to yet further 
slaughter ; and of its aiminished numbers there were yet many 
more destined to whiten with their bones the valley of Sala- 
klava. 
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So rftpid had been the chargfe of the light brigade, A&d so 
quick the sequence of events, that the achievements and disasters 
we have here narrated had outstripped the possibility of assist- 
ance to the devoted band. Now, however, the heavy dragoons, 
still panting firom their breathless fray with the Bussian hordes, 
reached the valley in time to save the remnant of their oommdes 
from actual extermination. Charging the cloud of Cossacks who 
followed on the trail of the scattereahussars and lancers, they 
soon drove them back, though not without considerable loss 
from the fire of the batteries on the hills. General Bosqueta 
with his Chasseurs d'AMque, arrived just in time to witness the 
massacre. " G*e3t fnagnifiqv£, mais ce n*est pas la guerre ! '* 
said the brave Frenchman. Advancing at a rapid ^ace, the 
African troops charged the guns on the Tchemaya ndge, cut 
down the gunners, and thus silenced one of the most murderous 
of the batteries. This bnUiant diversion entailed upon our 
gallant allies a loss of siicteen men. 

But 198 men of the light division returned fipom that fatal 
charge, less than one-third of the number who, only an hour 
before, rode so bravely to the attack. During the day many 
who were wounded contrived to crawl to quarters, and others, 
who had been unhorsed, arrived on foot, after perilous escapes 
from, the lances of the prowling Cossacks. Two days subse- 
quently, when the official returns were made up, it was found 
that the real loss, though less than was at first supposed, was 
sufficiently great to appal those through whose misapprehension 
it occurred, and cause a fearful shock to the public at home. 
The exact loss may be thus stated :*— The 4th Jjight Dragoons 
had 2 officers, 32 men, and 60 horses killed ; and 2 officers and 
22 men wounded : the 8th Hussars, 2 officers, 26 men and 38 
horses killed ; and 2 officers and 17. men wounded : the 11th 
Hussars, 82 men and 72 horses killed ; 8 officers and 23 men 
wounded : the 13th Hussars, 3 officers, 24 men and 76 horses 
killed ; and 14 men wounded : the 17th, whose loss was the 
heaviest, 3 officers, 33 men and 99 horses killed ; and 4 officers 
and 34 men wounded. The total stood :— 10 officers, 147 men 
and 335 horses killed ; and 11 officers and 110 men wounded. 
Add to the above result, that many of the wounded died subse- 
quently from the results of their injuries, and that m^ny more 
were maimed for life-^that others, including Lord Cardi^ 
himself, sustained severe nervous injury from the terrible ezcite- 
ment^^and we may form some approximate conception of the 
nature of that deatn-ride of Balaklava, in which nearly one^half 
of those engaged were killed or wounded, and considerably more 
than one-half of the horses slaughtered on the field. 

The loss of the heavy brigade was comparatively smalU not- 
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witJHttanding the dangers to whioli tliey had been exposed. 
Their casnaiities were 8 officers wounded, 7 men killed and 78 
wounded, and 27 horses killed. 

Such was the battle of Balaklava. Though our soldiers dis- 
played a prowess which has never been surpassed, and performed 
feats of arms such as had hitherto been paralleled only in the 
annals of romance, the adrantage of the day lay essentiiuly with 
the Russians. They had dismantled our forts, nearly destroyed 
our light cavalry, and obtained possession of the main road from 
Balaldava to the camp on the heights before Sebastonol. In a 
few days all Europe rang with the exploits of our moaem Psda- 
dins, and shortly afterwards all Burope thrilled at the story of 
suffering entailed chiefly bv the losses of that day. 

Apparently encouraged by their partial success on this occa- 
sion, the Bussian generals planned a sortie On our trenches on the 
succeeding day. About noon several columns of artillery and 
infantry, m number apparently about 10,000, advanced from the 
east end of the town under cover of a terrible Are from the batte- 
ries^and suddenly appeared beforethe position occupied by Sir De 
Lacy Evans's second division. That general, with characteristic 
prompitude, inunediately drew up his forces in line in front of 
the camp ; the left under General Pennefather, and the right 
under General Adams. Lieut.-Colonel Fitssmayer, and Captains 
TuTBer and Yates, of the Artillery, quickly brought their guns 
into position, and prepared to open fire upon the advancing 
enemy^ 

No sooner were the first shots heard throughout the camp 
than the duke of Cambridge brought up the brigade of Guards 
under General Bentinck, and a battery Under Colonel Daeres ; 
Sir George Brown pushed forward two guns on the left, and Sir 
George Cathcart hastened to the support with a regiment of 
Bifles. General Bosquet, too, whose especial fortune it has been 
throughout the campaign to render assistance when assistance 
was most needed to the English, though at a considerable dis>* 
tanoe from the scene of action, moved up with astonishing 
celerity five battalions of French troops. 

For a few moments it seemed as though a general assault 
along the line was intended by the enemy ; but the idea was very 
shortly dispelled. Our pickets, composed chiefly of men of the 
30th and 49th regiments, under the command of Major Cham- 
pion> of the 96th, gallantly opposed themselves to the advancing 
oohinms, slowly retreating ana disputing every inch of ground. 
Captain Bayky, of the 30th, and Lieutenant Oonolly, of the 49th, 
with a few brave followers, greatly distinguished themselves. 
The last-named gallant young(&cer, whiledisplaying courageoon- 
Bpicaous to the whole camp, was shot through the lungs ; and 
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Sergeant Sulliyan, of the SOtH, exhibited BXLch. difrfangmshed 
bravery as to obtain the rare honour of being mentioned in the 
most marked manner in General Evans's official despatch. By 
this time the artillery had got into position, and replied Mdth 
fatal precision to the Enssian batteries, which were soon silenced. 
The main body of the enemy had now, having driven back the 
pickets, advanced in a dense column over the brow of the hill 
immediately in front of the position of Sir De Lacy Evans's 
division. Our eighteen guns then opened a fatal fire upon the 
mass of the enemy, and threw them into utter disorder. While 
yet staggering from this tremendous fire, Greneral Pennefather 
threw forward the 30th and 95th regiments on the left, and the 
4l8t and 47th, from Greneral Adams's brigade on the left, also 
made an impetuous charge. Unable to reform their ranks, the 
enemy, thoroughly routed, fied, a confosed mob, while the sailors 
from Captain Peel's battery threw among them rockets and 
grape shot to accelerate their flight. Our men chased them to 
the very walls of Sebastopol ; and so eager were they in the pur- 
suit, that it was with the utmost difficulty that General Penne- 
father could recall them from their dangerous proximity to the 
!Ru8sian batteries. 

When the sortie was thus gallantly repulsed, above 600 dead 
^Russians were seen lying in &ont of'^our lines. It is of course 
impossible to estimate their real loss, as they contrived to carry 
off most of their wounded, and doubtless many fell dead at such 
a distance from our lines as to be beyond our observation. On 
our side, we had a loss but of 12 killed and about 80 wounded. 
About a thousand men of the second division had thus driven 
back, with inmiense loss, nearly ten times their number of the 
enemy, and achieved an exploit worthy of being classed with the 
brilliant feats of the day previous. 

' The intelligence which reached England was not alone a 
record of successful deeds of arms. Sad lists of killed and 
wounded attested how dearly had been bought these additions 
to our national honours. And with the news came the painful 
inquiry, what care had been taken to provide hospiteds and 
medical attendance for those who had been maimed in battle, or 
seized with deadly sickness from exposure and pestilence. A 
military hospital had been established at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Constantinople, but the medical 
staff was evidently inadequate to the enormous increment of 
patients, which the battle of Alma, the duties of the trenches, 
and the deadly fray of Balaklava, not to mention the outbreak 
of dysentery and cnolera, had occasioned. Nurses there were 
absolutely none ; for though the Government had organized a 
soi-discMt staff of hospital attendants from the pensioners of 
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Ch^dft, thejr ^&te itioStly ag^d liieiij Unfit for tHe ftdtivo duMed, 
tthd of hAbits ftequi^d dujniig aiftny years of idleneiis^ WMdh 
qtmlifi^d theiH t&thet for the tap-tootu, than the bedaide of the 
ptodtl^ate at dyiflg ^dldier. PubBo attention, tcW, l^as atti*aet^d 
m no dtdinai!^ d<^gree to th<9 d&lie df the wived and ekildren of 
the soldieM in th^ CriinfeA, th^ majority of Whom were reduced 
to the most etti*eme destitution. Englishmen and Englishwomen 
at ho&e, in this extremity, prdted Uiemselyes not linwdrthy of 
their brave iiOmpatriots, who were spending their life bftdd in a 
^Mf^ c&tmtry to ddbnd oUr liberties. 1^6 sooner was the 
iieo^sSity known, thiin ti spontaneous effort was made to relieve 
it. An adddciation for the ftsdi&ttooe of wived and children Was 
at onee initiated, and inofit libei^eHly supported. In a few Weeks, 
tery large oohfc^ibutibtts wei'e raised, and thousands df poor 
wdiUen and little children hfeld reasoU to bless the benevolent 
6:tei'tion8 of their mbf^ ftMiiiftte Ueighbouts. Gk^vetnUient, too, 
emuktiVe df pl*ivAte beneficende, re-established the Patriotic 
f^Uiidi Whichi duiihg the last W^j had ddiie §o much to alleviate 
the Budenngs of the widdWs tod Orphans df those Who had fd,llen 
in biitttei All chllises iresponded cheerfhlly to the invitation; 
imd it must have beeU an inestimable pleasuire to the brave 
fblldws before Sdbastopdl, td know that those they be&t loVed 
Wei*e eaj^d foi* by theit cduiitrv, Supported during their ilbseuce, 
and, if* it pl^toM Heaten f hilt th^y shduld fall in battle, melde 
th^pehsionei^ (jt a nation's gratitude. 

neither was the fioldiet himself fbrgotten. Hartdwing tales 
of suffering in the military hospitals reached hdme. The sick 
and wounded, it Was sdid, we^e almost totally neglected, tod lefb 
to p«^h fbi^ Wtot of proper attendtoce tod neceSsai^ comfbrts. 
The medical staff, tdo fbW in iiumbel*, wel*e uUeqUalto the labour 
imposed Upon them. There was a lamentable aeflciency of beds 
and beddmg, df metos of eletoliness, of personal Attendance. 
The pdor bleeding ot pldgue-stricken soldier Wds often left for 
houi^s iU the pasi^ttgeS or lobbies, stiffening lU hiS blood, cOVeted 
with filth, and Without nourifehrfi^t. WheU, at length, he Was 
lifled oh to a wretched bed, there Was no change of clothitig, no 
IdUdly nul'se to bathe his wounds, no nutritious diet to revive 
his body, Ud kind Wdtd to coinfbrt his mind. Sometimes, when 
the half-di^cmken attendants at length raised him froiU the 
ground, they found a stiffened corpse, or A man ih the last &goni&s 
of death; Whd iEnight undoubtedly hftte been saved by earlier 
attentidU tod propet care. Iti this emergency, Flotenoe Kight- 
iUgale,— a Utoae now dear td eteiy EUgliSh heatt, dne of the 
most devoted of her sex, and dne of the bf atest toa tenderest df 
htmiitn souls— appeslred, tod undertook the grave ttek df allevi- 
dting the suffei^ings of our dying heroes. To the foght Hon. 
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Sidney Herbert, the Secretary-at-War, is due the credit of 
BUggesting to Miss^ Nightingale the idea of forming a corps of 
experienced female nnrses, and proceeding to Scutari, to supier- 
seae the incompetent " orderlies. But a woman of less devotion 
might well have shrunk from such a duty. Florence Nightingale, 
however, at once responded to the invitation, and accepted as 
her mission a task, the performance of which demanded not only 
th'e utmost energy of body and activity of mind, but a self- 
denyin^zeal rarely witnessed in these later days. As pre- 
eminently the heroine of the war, this admirable woman deserves 
more than a passing notice. Still young, very little more than 
thirty, her earlier years had been passed amid all the luxuries 
and refinements of opulence. Her family was wealthy, and her 
paternal home was a noble mansion among the hills of Derby- 
shire* As the young Florence grew to womanhood, she became 
deeply impressed with the importance of the subject of hospital- 
management, and took advantage of a Continental tour to inspect 
and become familiarly acquainted wiUi the principal establish- 
ments for the care of the sick throughout Europe. On her 
return she projected an institution for the support of aged and 
infirm governesses, who could no longer, from failure of bodily 
health or advance of years, maintain themselves. She succeeded 
in establishing the institution, and entirely devoted herself to its 
management. Henceforward, her mission was decided; and 
renouncing all the attractions and personal advantages offered 
by her- social position, this elegant and accomplished young 
woman devoted herself to the work of assuaging the misfortunes 
of her less happy sisters. From this duty — ^uways repugnant 
from its very nature, often unthankful — she was only called by 
the still stronger claim of our perishing warriors in the East. 
With characteristic promptitude, she soon formed a body of 
nurses, some like herself, ladies who emulated her own example, 
some paid and practised hospital attendants; but all of them pos- 
sessing real knowledge of theur duties, and of proved ability and ex- 
perience. No mere amateurs who might mistake kindly feeling 
and zeal for aptitude were admitted, but only those to whom 
suffering and death were familiar objects, and who had given 
evidence of the possession of nerve adequate to support the 
trying scenes they would encounter, and of unwearying patience 
and kmdness to the sufferers. 

On the 23rd of October, Miss Nightingale, accompanied by 
thirW-eight nurses, left England for Constontmople, proceeding 
overland for the sake of expedition. They were everywhere 
received with the greatest respect. In France, they were 
enthusiastically welcomed as woiiihy companions to the devoted 
Siaf^«. /if Mercy, who had abeady departed on a similar errand 
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to the French military hospitals. On the 2nd of December, 
forty-seven more nurses followed their chief, and thirty-four of 
these were of lon^ experience in the London hospitals. On her 
arriyal. Miss Nightingale at once, and in spite of much official 
ohstmctiveness, and discouraging superciliousness, addressed 
herself earnestly to her task. In a tew weeks, a laundry was 
established ; and this great essential to oomfort was accompanied 
by a kitchen, where the comforts so essential to the sick were 
stilfull^ and promptly prepared. 

In this great labour of alleyiating the sufferings of the army. 
Miss Nightingale received immense assistance &om the con- 
ductors of the " Times " newspaper. That colossal member of 
the press had hurled its thunders at the Government for its 
neglect of the hospitals, and now announced, with characteristic 
independence, and even audacity, that it would itself supply the 
shortcomings of the constituted authorities, and devote its 
immense resources to the work. It opened a subscription. 
Funds poured in ; and in a few weeks, Mr. Macdonald, a 
talented and energetic member of the staff, was on his way to 
the East, the dispenser of its bount]^, with ample fonds and 
milimited discretion in their application. The nospital autho- 
rities were amazed at this unwonted assumption of their office ; 
but the soldiers soon blessed the great Engbsh newspaper, when 
bales of clean clothing, enormous quantities of wine, sago, rice, 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and everything that could minister^ to their 
necessities, or add to their comforts, were bountiMly supplied ; 
and we may be sure many a sick man's pr^er and aying man's 
blessing was bestowed upon the kindly Macdonald, and upon 
the slight forms of the gentle nurses, who smoothed his pillow, 
bathed his wounds, administered the restorative cordial, or the 
cooling draught, spake words of kindness, read to him, or wrote 
for him, and assured him, by the best of evidence, that in 
England, dear England, his courage was valued, and his suffer- 
ings sympathized with. 

Gk>d's olessing on good women ! The blessed time of the 
world's history was come round again. Our men were among 
the best and bravest ; our women cheered their valour, tended 
their wounds, and opened to them those precious fountains of 
mercy and tenderness, which soothed their agonies, and blessed 
their dying beds. Heroism and love were united. May the 
occasion never again arise for such a union ; if it should, may 
there still be as brave men, still as good women. 
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Bossian preparations for a decisive battle. — Inkerm^Um on the 5th of Noyember.— 
Desperate valour of the British troops.— The fights for the redoubt. — ^beath of 
Sir G. Cathcart.— Another victory and ite cost.— Burial of the dead. — Sttirm at 
isea and hurricane iii the eattp.—LdSS of -the PriHce itfad RenH Qbt^^^'—^nirHble 
privBlions lit the British caaiip. 

GlVo da^m after the repulse of ilie elieniy's sortie) by Sir de Lwjy 
Eyans's diTisiotif G-eneraL Dannenberg, witk a large Sioasiaii 
reinforoemeht^ arrived at Baktchi-Serai from Odessat wbioh 
place he left on the 19th of October; In order that his men 
mig[ht refloh the scene of action with the greatest practicable 
rapidity^ and in good condition, ever^ {Lvailable dart and rustic 
cOnYeyahce was prdfcsed into the semce. Thej wete thus oom- 
paratirely fresh and yigordus dfter so rapid a mareh^ Oh the 
drd of Norember, otie diyisioA, nnder General 8oimohoff» entered 
SebastopoL The remainder, under Geiieral Panloff, e&eamped 
at Tchorgonn^ a shoH distance to the eadt. 

Strengthened bj this considerable rmnforcement) the Bosftan 
generals decided upon an attack upon the position of the 
allies in stlch strength that it should be scaireelj possible to 
make an effectaal resistahce. The Grand Dukes Michael and 
Nicholas, sons of the emperor, hud arrived at SebastopoU with 
the purpose of encouniging the gairispn by their presence, and 
witnessing the total defeat of the haughty invaders. On Sunday, 
the 4th of November, soletnn religious services were held in the 
town. Patriarchs and bishops of the Greek Church addressed 
the soldiery, nr^^ed upon them the importance Giihe trust which 
their good father the Czar had thought proper to impose upon 
them, — asJBured them that death in his service was oUly the toad 
to a martyr's crown, and that the English were monsters of 
crUeliy, wno eomnlitted the most atrocious barbaHties upon all 
prisoners Of war. Finally) they said the British camp abounded 
m treasure, one-third of whieh should be the broperty of the 
soldierjr. Incited by thes^ promises^ •^ stimtuated br extra 
ratious of ardent spirits^ — and fanatically believing tnat the 
destruction of the English heretics would be a work df accept- 
able piety, the Russian soldiers mingled shouts of devotion to 
the dzar and death to the allies, and prepared themselves for 
the encounter of the morrow. 

The plan of attack, as decided upon by the enemy's commanders. 
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wan ikerUy this : •-*- Tba ea±reme ri^ht of the Brilasli. poaif 
tion, ntfar the bridge which crossed the Tehemay a at Ink^rmium, 
was notoiioQily omi weak poiat. Sir De Jjmj iETaas, whoae 
diyision ooenpied this position, had repeatedij called Lord 
Saglan'sattentioE to this yulnerable point) but so laborious 
were the duties devolying upon our men» and so extended the line 
of defence* that it was impossible to spare either men or guns for 
the estaUishment of works. The French, whose large numbers 
and seonre position on the western plateau left th^m a fur 
smaller share of the duty, had been early applied to fop assist- 
ance, but had hitiierto reused. Sir John ipurgoyne had called 
the especial attention of Greneral Biot to the danger of leaving 
exposed such an areuue to the camp of the aiUies ; but ti^e 
French oconmander seems to hare been at this time but little 
disposed to relieve the English of any of the toil or danger they 
had so willingly undertaJcen, but which proved too much i^ 
theis efifeotual performance. At length the English, by almost 
superhuman exertions, had erected a small work on the brow of 
the hill, intended to carry two guns, but they had not yet been 
mounted. 

Towards this point, then,-TTof the unprotected natoie of which 
theBiussians were perfectly well ayrare, thanks to the newspaper 
correspondents, who, in their anxiety to satisfy the euriosity of 
the Beaders at home, contrived (unwittingly, we believe) to afford 
the enemy a rery great deal of valuable infQrmation,*mthe atten- 
tion of the Buasians was naturally directed. It aiforded a coUf 
venient access to the very centre of the English lines, and would, 
in all probability, offer but a feeble resistance. It was arranged 
that Gortschakoff should, at an early hour on the n:(oming of the 
5th, make a threatening demonstration in front of BaUklava, 
apparently renewing the attempt of the 25th of October. Thia 
would have the effect of drawing a considerable portion of the 
armies to the defence of that important position, thus leaving the 
firont qoinparatively unprotected. On the extreme left of the 
line. General 3?imc]&yer would also make a feigned attack, oceu-? 
pying the attention of the French. The actual assault was to be 
made by tiie recently<rarrived army of General Dannenberg, 
The two divisions already named, according to the Bnssian comt 
putation (most probably i^iderstated), were of the fpllowinj§^ 
strength :-r7-Geneval Soimonoff^a corps consisted of three reffi* 
ments of the 10th division, three of the 16th, and one of toe 
17th, amounting altogeUier to 16,200 bayonets, with 22 heavy 
and 16 light guns ; that of General Pauloff, numbering 13,200 
bayonets, was comjposed of three regiments of the 10th division, 
two Chasseur regmiients of the 17m, with 12 guns. The twa 
ooi^ thus nun^bered 29,400 bayonets, and 60 guns. Soimonoff' 
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was ordered to march from the Malakoff Tower in a westerly 
direction, until he reached the Elilen ravine, nnder cover of 
which he was to penetrate into the English centre on the western 
side of the ravine. Five o'clock in the morning was fixed as the 
time for the assault. Pauloff's division was to cross the Tcher- 
nay a, force the English lines at the unprotected point, and cutting 
their .way througn the second division, join SoimonofP in the 
main attack, when General Dannenberg, with the remainder of 
the army, would appear upon the scene, and, it was fondly ima- 
gined, give the cou^ de grace to the invaders. Such was the 
plan of the Eussian generals, careftdly matured, and kept pro- 
foundly secret from &e allies. We snail see the result. 

All night the bells of Sebastopol rang loudly. The heavy 
November mist obscured the sound ; and most probably, Ihe 
English soldiers, faf from considering the dasmng from the 
belfries as the signal for the gathering of troops, imagined that 
one of the multitudinous festivals of the Greek Churdi was being 
celebrated with unwonted ostentation. Towards morning the 
mist thickened, and it was iinpossible to discern any object at 
above a few yards' distance. Taking advantage of the fog, the 
Eussians conveyed their ^uns to the lofty eminences beyond tiie 
Tchemaya, faomg the British position, and by almost incredible 
efforts, in a very brief time, had estabhshed a formidable bat- 
teiy in a most commanding situation. About four o'doek in 
the morning, intelligence arrived at head-quarters that Bak^ 
klava was again threatened. General Bosquet was immediately 
on the alert, with his Prench chasseurs, ana the indomitable Sir 
Colin Campbell was fully prepared to meet any force which 
might be despatched a^amst him. It was no part, however, of 
the enemy's tactics seriously to attack this position. His pur- 
pose was frdly served by the attention of the French being 
attracted to this point, and the English being diverted from the 
real point of assault. About five o'clock enormous bodies of 
Eussian infantry, under cover of the heavy fog, silently passed 
the bridge across the Tchemaya, and stealthOy crept up the 
hill towards the weak point of the English position at the newly- 
erected two-eun battery. The pickets of the 66th, on duly at 
this si>ot, Buadenly found themselves in presence of an over- 
whelming force of the enemy. Desperately fighting, the cou- 
rageous little ;band slowly yielded ground, contesting eveij 
step, and retreating up tne hill towards the redoubt. Their 
smart firing, in reply to the tremendous volleys of tiie enemy's 
musketry, which were now poured into the handful of men 
~ ^he camp, and indicated the real nature of the enemy's 
meral Pennefather, who commanded the seeond 
the absence of Sir De Lacy Evans (who was com- 
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Selled by the debilitated state of his health to leave his active 
uties, and retire on board one of the ships in the harbour), 
immediately hastened to the seene ; and the men of his division 
hastily shakiBg off their sleep, quickly responded to the alarm. 
In a Jew minutes all was bustle and activity. Officers and men 
alike hurried forward, some half-dressed, all unbreakfasted, 
many suffering &om sickness, and none free from the effects of 
privation and over-toil. From the second division the intelH- 
sence of the attack was quickly carried to the camps of the first, 
fourth, and light divisions, and the duke of Cambridge, Sir 
Greorge Cathead, and Sir Greorge Brown, instantly put them- 
selves at the heads of their men, and lost no time in marching to 
the scene of action. 

When the pickets were driven in, they retreated to the little 
two-gun battery, and fired through the embrasures at the masses 
of the enemy, now advancing in dense columns to the attack. 
The Russian batteries on the opposite hiQs opened a tremen- 
dous fire upon them, and the guns of the town and the ships 
in the harbour threw enormous volleys of shell and shot rignt 
into the camp of the second division, tearing up the ground, and 
destroying the tents. For a few moments me gallant fellows of 
the 51st held their ground* but no courage could long contend 
against such fearful odds. In spite of their fire, much too feeble 
to stay the advance of such massive columns, the Bussians 
advanced at a rapid pace up the hill, the few shots of the un- 
daunted defenders of the redoubt telling fatally in their ranks. 
Almost before the English could reloaid, the Bussians were 
awanning around the battery, and leaping over the embrasure. 
Many were hurled back agam by the bayonets of the undaunted 
picket, who at length, borne down by the weight of the attack, 
were driven from &e work, and retreated down the hill. The 41st 
and 48th now came into the action, and forming into line, 
charged the advancing Bussians, and drove them back to the 
redoubt. Again was this little work the scene of a tremen- 
dous contest. The two regiments discharging a brisk volley 
from tiieir mini^ rifles, leveUed their bayonets, and driving the 
enemy pell-meU before them, hurled them out of the battery, 
and once more the English were masters of the position. The 
retreating Eussians were speedily met and reinforced by other 
ooltmms of infantry, and then, doubled in^ numbers, again 
advanced to the attack. The fire, too, from their batteries, 
poured unceasing destruction into the thin ranks of the English 
regiments. Already the dead and dying were lying thick around, 
ana many of the bravest and best among them had fallen be- 
neath the intense fire of the enemy. The Bussian masses 
literally surged up the hill> and hurlea themselves once more at 
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tli^ devoted UtUe band* A fearful struggle folloifedt 9Af^4 to 
hjudi w^8 the combat waged, the bayonet doing deadly hs^YOO 
T^pon fpeud and foe. I^ vaii), the brave defeij4er9 of their 
post struggled against the i^equal od4s ; in vain 0ie ofl^oera 
l^eroioallj exposed thes^elyes and encouraged tb^ir men to it\^ 
desperate encounter ; ^^ U^ 7&ui the men tbemselyes epmlai^ 
the^^ leaders' undaunted courage — ^the enemyt so uDmenAely 
superior in numbers, drQve thein, njter a pangiu^ary 4ofeiux^ 
iroxn the work, and ppirsued them, despeiately fighting ii^ ii^ 
retreat, towards the ofa^p of their division. 

!Phe alarm had now spread throughout tbp entire campy pod 
even reached iQalaklava, rousing the sleeperp oi^ bQar4 tbo ehips 
in the harbour. The heavy booming oi the caimpi^ told how 
fierce was the pontest. Sir pe Lapy Evans forgot hu| siplqie^, 
and leavipg the oed to which for n^apy d^ys he h^ beei^ con- 
finedt insisted on being rowed i^hore ; and mo\mt^ a horsey 
which he was almost tpo weal^ to guide, started for t^ field of 
battle. liord ^aglfin, with his staff, had by this tipie rei^hed 
the spot, and at once siw tl^e critic^ position of the a4UeB i and 
sawi too, ihe blimder wiuch the e^emy had cominittedf (xeQearal 
Soimonoff, who shouldt upcui issuing ^oni tbe ravin0 i^eiMr 
Careening Bay, b^^e tUTi^ed to the right and attacked t^e 
centre of the ISnglish Une, weakened by tne tr^Qi^i:)dous assault 
on the cxtretne left of the position, ZQistook t]ie direptioi^ and 
mf^rched to the left, thus re^phing tbe ground pocupied by itna 
second divisiqn, and emb^ri^assiQg General Pa^lo^s operatiops 
hj permitting the oonce^trfition of the English forces to repel 
his assaultf instead of divertiiig their attention by AP att^pk 4t a 
comparf^tively remote point* J^or a general of Itji^lan's expe- 
rience to take advant^e of this blonqer was a^ efi^y taak. #e 
immediately made such arrangements of the am^ peai^s at his 
command as wP\Ud euable him tp present twp fronts of resilt- 
ance on tbe thre^teued points, wbile preseryiag the solidify of 
hisposition. 

The 20th 4nd 47th regiments bow iMnriyed to ^e ^issistimce of 

the gallant 4dtb ^4 ^Ist, driven with such dreadM ^daughter 

from the tworgvm battery. The brq.ve Colonel Cavn^iiteri w the 

4l8t, had fallen pierced with many bulled i aud the (ilood-thirsty 

^Russians, with that tiger-like ferocity which has mi^e the day 

of Xnkermann so feanidly memorable, m^tiliited tbe senseless 

form of the ^ey-headed old warripr> clubbing ll^eir musket^ 

mm on the face till it was almost impossible to dis- 

eatures. Covered with blood, frightfully mangled, 

I only by his uniibrmi the eolPT^el w^ at lei^di, 

ay retreated, fovmd bj his men, and borne, still 

n the Seldi tp lijiger fpr a few daj4 m fm^ IgOr 



nieg, mi t^^^ *o hrefttbp ^ia last. Awidet a bnme^lie pf btjUpts 
irom tb^ |t*U88i4& 1?oop8> find exposed to a de^J Qtqri^ of vm- 
silee from tl^^ ene^pieQ* h^tteim, i^e SOth and 47 1^ fearlessly 
charged ib^ epposmg m^908> mi ^ndeayqured to tfike the 
redoubt. T\ke¥ w^re stieoessfpl in the fitt^mpt« The Ibissiau 
lines trembled befpve th^ir ii^petaoim onuet. The levelled 
bayonetis, hfl^ne OQWl94^dfi by the r^istlesa vigotjr pf Buglishnj w, 
now iAa44ezied by the pxoitenient of bi^ttle, che^rpd by thmr 
of^oevs, $Mid vitix the wpmory of Atow, sw^pt down the hordes 
of iireqolut^ Musooyitps, aad with i^ ringing cheer, the yietpr 
riou^ 3ritoQ|i Were onpe agAin in the earthwork. There, indeedj 
was ^ flight to ypuse their hpiurts— if, indeed, ftirther ptimuliilit 
were needed-rr-tp deed^ of yengeancp, Not one pf those who 
in the pveyioas i^tti^^ks had fi^Pn wounded was now aliye. The 
ren^orseiesB Bussing — assaspins r&ther thftn goldiers — ^hftd bay<i 
onetted eY&pj pne whp showed signs of life. The litUe b^tteiy was 
cho]i:ed with h^Aps pf dead. iSngHshmeu md Buflsi&ng i»y m 
thpy fell st^ in thpir blppd, and disfijfured by the sanies of 
de^t ITpt pne wag l^ft tp tell his yictorioug cpnumdeg, who 
leiiped pJhontil^lg i&to thp rpdpubt, how bravely their companions 
in fi^ms had disputed itg posgessipUi hPF dearly thp enemy had 
piu<ehAsed a temppra<7 supoegs, pr bow basely tha*t sucoess had 
been consummated by the mPftt brutal murder of wounded and 
unarmed J^n* But the iBussians were not disposed to submit 
to the loss of this impPrtant pogition which thev bad made so 
many e^brts tp retain. Fregh legions were launched against the 
two regiments who had been thug far successful ; and in irrSf 
sistiblp strength) fltiU auPther attempt was made tp regain tiip 
post. Against such numbers it was impossible to contend suoi 
cessfully. Thp bravp bPlderg pf the redoubt fought desperately^ 
with that unyielding pertinacity fpr which the firitigh mfanti^, 
beypnd aiiy gpldipry in the wprld, is distinguished. But the shot 
feoTfk the batt>erif»» or thp bills beyond the riyer swept through 
their Im^s ; on eyeyy b*nd brayp ^ows fell pierced with bullets, 
or mangled by pxplgding gbeU^. Tbp pnemv was tenfold thm 
number, and swept on lile a tprvpnt against the& feeble defence, 
Aft§r . a bri^f but mogt beroifl struggle, thp noble remnant ot the 
gaUaJEit 20tb and 47th yielded to a force they could no longer 
withsiandi mi rptreated tp th^ main body, leaving theEussians 
for the third timp the masters pf the two*gun battery* 

Th@ magtprs, it is true; but uot the undisputed masters, A 
yet blppdier contest wsg tp be waged for its possession — a conr 
tegt whiph should mk^ li^t small unfinished work, on which as 
yet ^o gun had been mpunted, rpnownpd thiraughout £}urope. 
tij ib» time iJabat the ^h and 4lBt had been driven back, as we 
bftyp just rpeardpdi ^s d\)kp pf Cambridgp bad reaflbed ihe 
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Bcene of action] with the brigade of Guards,— those renowned 
soldiers whose bayonets had carried the heights of Ahna, and 
whose prowess was a theme of terror in the Bussian camps. 'No 
soldier who had shared in or witnessed that tremendous fight 
could forget the terrible onslaught of those bear-skinned war- 
riors, when the choicest troops of the Czar were trampled under 
foot, or scattered like chaff before their irresistible charge. The 
Coldstreams, no longer the magnificent battalion whidi' a few 
months before left me shores of England, but reduced by the 
casualties of war and sickness to a few hundred badly fea and 
miserably-dothed men, though retaining all the ancient oouraee, 
heightened, indeed, by the hardships they had endured and me 
memory of their former achieyements, — aavanced in close ranks, 
at a rapid pace, and with fixed bayonets, against the living wall 
of the Bussians, who held the crown of the hill. Though the 
enemy were as ten to one, they yielded and broke before that 
matchless onset. Scattering the foe before them, the yaliant 
Guardsmen swept like a hurricane into the battery, and the 
defeated Aussians were precipitated, a flying and disordered 
mass, down the hill. The Coldstreams had well avenged their 
comrades' fall, but they had not yet gained an undisputed suc- 
cess. On came fresh battalions of the Bussians. The flying 
regiments were mingled with, or sought refuge behind tiie ad- 
vancing legions. Again the dense mass str^gled up the hill, 
and again did it devolve upon English valour to defend the post 
which had been so dearly won. JNot less than 6,000 Bussians 
advanced in a compact mass towards the two-gun batteir. The 
defenders did not muster more than as many hundreds. Nothing 
daxmted, they fired through the embrasures and from the brow of 
the hill smart volleys ; and when their ammunition failed, as at 
length it did, many nurled stones at the enemy. But moment 
by moment the advancing host drew nearer and neater. The 
summit of the hill is readied, they surround the fort, leap over 
the earthworks, and in an instant there is a hand to hand 
struggle, such as, perhaps, was never excelled in modem warfare. 
They are repulsed--*literally dashed down the hill. Twice is the 
assault renewed ; the second time they are again defeated : the 
third time they are once more in the oattery. Bayonet crosses 
bayonet in rapid thrusts, fearful shrieks or agony are mingled 
with the shouts and curses of infiiriated men, the fioor is oum- 
bered with the fallen and slippery with blood ; the gallant Cold- 
streams are alone and imaided, and every moment Iresh foemen 
rush into the deadly mSlSe. Hundreds faU before the &id 
»ts of the dauntless Guards— their places are supplied by 
^iS more, fresh and unwounded. In front, on either side, 
im around, ferocious and malignant. Back to bade, 
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the En^iah heroes meet their tremendous charge. In all the 
horrors of that scene, amid ail the canuu?e which surrounds 
them, their high courage never fails, their firm bearing is never 
relaxed. Though many fall mortally wounded, their comrades 
bestride their bodies, and there is still the bristling chevaux-de- 
frise of bayonets, against which the foe hurl themselves in vain, 
and only to fall in hundreds, thrust to the heart by the fatal 
steel, wielded by the hands of the most determined soldiers in 
the world. At length the limit is reached beyond which resist- 
ance is impossible, and slowly yielding to the immense supe- 
riority of numbers, the Guards give ground, and prepare to 
leave the battery once more in the hands of the enemy. They 
retreat from, the spot, and then see that their path is barred by 
another and fresh force of the enemy. Death appears inevit- 
able ; other soldiers might lay down their arms, and few would 
doubt their courage, so great is the disparity of strength. But 
the Guards are not dusmayed even then. Sbm^gling into 
line, with rapidity gained only by their perfect discipline, they 
levcd their bayonets, charge the fresh foe, and in an instant 
are among them. Down go the Bussian infantry, stabbed and 
trampled on. A brief struggle, and the invincible Ooldstreams 
have out through the masses of the foe, and sweeping all oppo- 
sition from their path, have rejoined the main body of their 
comrades. 

While this deadly contest was waging, the battle on the left 
of the position was rivalling it in intensity. SoimonofiTs army 
had attacked, and the greater portion or the second division 
were bravely opposing their advance. The English artillery 
were orderea up to the support, and taking position on the hill, 
did good service, and sent many a Eussian to his great account. 
But at len^h their ammunition was exhausted, and the enemy 
advancing m great force, after a stirring combat, in which Major 
Townsend, a gallant and experienced officer, was killed, and 
prodigies of valour were performed, succeeded in capturing four 
of our guns. 

The battle had now assumed tremendous proportions. The 
whole of the second and fourth divisions were engaged, as well 
as portions of the first and light divisions, about 8,000 men in 
all. Including the fresh regiments which Dannenberg now 
brought into action, not less than 60,000 Eussians were in the 
field. Against this overwhelming force the English bravely held 
their ground. The brigade of Ghiards, gallantly led by their 
royal commander, had again united, and waged a desperate war- 
fare against unequal odds. In front, the li^ht division and a 
portion of the second preserved a firm bearing, and opposed 
themselves fearlessly to the shock of the advancing battfuions. 
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On the lefty Sounanoff*! oorpt d'armie vu mefc hy 4ihe reniamdflr 
of the Beeond division* who bore the aasanlt of the enemT, in- 
spirited by thek auocess in driying back the artQlerj ana cap- 
turing the guns. Their exidtation was fated to be of brief 
duration, for the gallant second, having vepulsed their fint 
attack, now assumed the offensive, and ohi|vging the Hflswan 
columns, after a sanguinary struggle, diKxve them back, and 
recaptured the guns. 

Ihe ground to which the stmgffle was now ponfined was biUy 
and covered with thick brushwooq.^ shaping towaods tl^e harbour, 
the ships in which, moored so aa to oommandthe £2ngliiih ^es, 
poured a destruetive fire into our ranks. The brigade of Gtmrds, 
forced by the enormous odds to quit the Two-gun Battery, after 
such a terrific contest, were now engaged in handi'to^hand ooiifiict 
with nearly ten times their number of the enemy. It was 
impossible, frcon the fierceness of the contest and the natone of 
the ground, to preserve military order. The battle was a series 
of detached groups, sometimes a few dauntless Gfiav4>men, bave^ 
headed ana back to back, disputing every inch of ground, and 
with tibeir bayonets inflicting ienible execution on thp enemy ; 
sometimes a young officer, r^jring a few of his men around ]um, 
da8)4ng with a nnging cheer at a phalanx of the foe, and as their 
dense mass was broken by the impetuosity of the attack, falling 
pierced by a dozen bullets, with his last breath cheerin|f on his 
men to the charge. So fell Ideut.-Golonels Mackinnnn and 
Oowell ; so fell Sir Bobert iN'ewmau ; and so fell many another 
brave soldier and good man. The duke of Cambridge, affoetsd 
almost to tears by the sight of so many lying in thei^ blood, wae 
every where in the thick of the fight, ur^ on his men, and 
setting them an example of the most darmg oouzage. Alinost 
alone, he dashed into the m4Ue, amid a shower of bullets from 
the Bussian rifles. Once he had nearly £edlen a victim to his 
own enthusiasm and eontempt of danger. Ckmspicuous by his 
uniform and fine person, he presented a prominent marie fair the 
aim of the ambushed enemy. Beckless of the danger, he dis* 
dained even ordinary precautions. In this emergency. Dr. 
Wilson, anxioTis to lend his professional services to the wounded, 
saw the peril of the duke, and collecting a handful of men, d^s* 
parsed the enemy's riflemen, and rescued the too daring leader. 
Nothing could exceed the deadly nature of the oomluit. The 
Guards fought as only men can fight, when utterly d^pperate. 
There seemed but small probability that one of that nohle hn* 
gade would leave the ground unhurt. The Buaaiana, Strang in 
uieir numbers, insjpirited by intoxieation and fiematicism, ppured 
their legions in vam against the reaistano^ of such unqnwnefaaMe 
'wuinQ^pB of dead covered the grann^ and the 
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MoBoovitdli, unable to Bubdiie the liying, wreaked a miserable 
tengeanoe on the fallen^ baycmi^tting aiid madly disfigniinf^ with 
their dubbed miuketi ^very prosSate antagonist* When ^e 
battle was over, manj a brave fellow^ i^ho had fallen wounded, 
was found an unrecognisiible mass of mangled flesh and blood. 
Bendered nearly mad by the sight of sUch devilish atrooity, the 
rarvivors redoubled their almost supernatural efforts, and though 
pressed oh ev^rv side^ maintained i^e struj^le wit^ un&iHng 
Taloulr» still the dame invincible Guardsmen so terriUle at Ahna, 
go hetoio at the fight for the Two'^gun Battery. 

The light division meanwhile maintained its reputation in 
the vigoroilB tthiggle in which they were now engaged. Bir 
Gedr^ Brown^ theii^ geneiral, was severely wounded, and borne 
frbm the field, his white hair streaming in the wind, and his face 
deadly pale, from the acuteness of his suffering; A fire-^n 
batter]^, under the direction of Bir Thomas Troubridge, major of 
the 7th Fusilieni^ did good Service against the advancing ebtumns 
of the enemy ; but the brave fellows who manned it suffered ter- 
ribly from the fire frozh the batteries of the town. Sii^ Thomas 
hiTtianlf had his right leg and left foot carried away by a thirty- 
nine pounder from the Bound Tower» or Malakoff^ Notwith- 
standing the severity of ^e injury^ and the excruciating agony 
he must have endured, he refused to permit his men to carry 
him to tiie rear ; but ordered them to lift him to a gun-carriage, 
whence, streaniin^ with blodd, he oontintLed to giVe the word of 
eoaimand, nor quitted his post till the enemy were routed. 

Seeing the desperate nature of the contest. Sir Geotge Cath- 
eart conceived the idea that by descending the side of the hill, 
he might tlJce the enemy in flank, and so relieve the Guards 
from me unequal Struggle in which they were engaged. He 
despatched General Torrens^ with portions of the 4i6th and 66th 
regiments on this duiVb They adyinced rapidly, but from either 
hand rained the bullets of the Bussiah riflemen^ concealed in the 
brushwood. The hoi*8e of General Tdrrens fell pierced by five 
bullets, and on evCiy side, the number who were striick down 
attested the rieveHty df the fire to which they were exposed. 
Torrens himself received a ball thlrOugh his lungs, and was calr- 
tied senseless from the field. Sir George Cathcart, seeing the 
fierce opposition which his brigade sustiuned, immediately dashed 
forward with the remaihder m his men, and fearlessly charged 
the oftesny. Too lato he saw the error into which he had been 
led. He tt^ab perfectly surrounded by the enemy, who held the 
high ground commanmng the valley mto which he had led his 
brigade, in the hopes of making a vigorous flank attack. For 
some time, his little band returned sharp voUejrs to the enemy's 
Rifles. Then a cry was raised that their cartridges were 
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exhansted. There was no retreat, and the fierce fire poured 
like hail into their ranks. " You have gotj^yonr bayonets !" 
shouted their dauntless leader, and dashed forwards followed by 
his men. As he raised himself in his stirrups, a bullet) pierced 
his brain, and the heroic Cathcart, the subduer of the Gape 
savages, fell headlong from his horse, quite dead. By his side 
fell Colonel Seymour,^Adjutant-Greneral of the fourth diyision, 
sharing his leader's fate. He was wounded before Sir Greorge, 
but concealed his hurt. When the general fell. Colonel Sey- 
mour dismounted to render him assistance. The brigade had 
swept on, unable to pause in their career, and then the enemy 
rushing on the wounded Seymour, cruelly murdered him, as he 
stooped oyer the body of nis friend, and consummated their 
infamy by basely stabbing with their bayonets the insensible 
body of the noble Cathcart. 

It was now eleyen o'clock, and it seemed impossible that the 
English could much longer withstand the terrible assault. They 
were driven back exhausted by the long struggle ; hundreds of 
their best and bravest had fallen heroica^y ; and the enemy was 
still pouring fresh legions into the fray. The fog and drizzHng 
rain obscured the scene of action, so that it was impossible for 
the generals to concert a scheme of operations, or even to know 
accurately the state of affairs : it was rather a series of battles 
than one action. Lord Eaglan and his staff were eagerly watdi- 
ing the fray, but unable to control the movements <h the troops. 
Nothing could save the entire army but the self-devotion and 
valour of the men: tactics were unavailable, and generalship 
useless. Now, however, came the crisis of the struggle. General 
Bosquet had by this time discovered that the threatened attack 
on Balaklava was but a feint ; and warned by the thunder of 
cannon and the roll of musketry of the real point of attack, 
hastened to the rescue. Two troops of horse-artillery were 
speedily despatched, and took up a position whence they could 
effectively play upon the Kussian guns. Hastening to the spot, 
with his dashing regiments of Zouaves and Chasseurs Indigenes, 
he precipitated himself upon the left flank of the Bussian hordes. 
General Canrobert, too, at the same time, ordered up several 
French regiments of the line to the assistance of the English 
second division, on the left. 

Wearied, wounded, and almost disheartened, the English 
heroes were gradually giving ground to the foe, when their ears 
caught, above the din of battle, the rapid tread and loud shouts 
of advancing troops, and perceived through the mist the forms 
of massive columns, moving at a rapid pace, whether friends or 
foes they scarcely knew. In a few moments, a joyous " Hurrah ! " 
rang from the broken lines, and a mighty cheer was echoed 
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through, ike fog : then they knew the French were there to help 
them, f A new life seemed to animate them ; no longer they 
retreated, bnt snmmoning up the last flashes of their faifing fire, 
charged the foe anew. The Bussians, staggered by the fresh 
assault, surprised by the sudden appearance of the warriors of 
A&ica, hesitated and gave way. Qjien, uniting their ranks, the 
Enfflish and the Eren(£, with mingled shouts, loud *' Hurrahs! " 
and "Vive TEmpereur!" dashed into the paralyzed columns, 
and drove the bayonets home through many a iLussian breast. 
The Zouayes leaped through the tangled brushwood, and, with 
wondrous activity, scatterea the confused and retreatingbattalions. 
Then came the tremendous fire from the ships in the luurbour, and 
the guns from the heights, which almost swept them from the field, 
and forced them for a brief space to pause in their career. It 
was but for an instant. Eenewin^ their charge, English and 
French once more dashed at the flymg foe, and at the bayonet's 

Soint, with fearful , slaughter, drove them, a disorderly mob, 
own the hill-side. 

The moment had now come when Lord Baglan could effec- 
tively exhibit his generalship : for hours he had sat in his saddle, 
in a most exposed situation, unable to control the fluctuating for- 
tunes of the day. Under has direction. General Strangways had 
opened a heavy Are of artillery upon the Eussian guns upon the 
opposite hills, with the hope of silencing their fatal volleys. This 
was all he had been enabled to perform for the succour of the 
troops engaged. Many fell around him, but the brave old 
general rc^ed to move from his exposed situation, anxious for 
the time to arrive when he might be enabled so to manoeuvre his 
forces as to drive back the enemy. General Strangways was 
within a short (^stance of the commander-in-chief, when a shot, 
which had actually passed between the legs of Lord Eaglan's 
liorse, shattered his leg, and he fell to the ground. He was 
borne carefully to the rear, where, in a few moments, the gallant 
old man, who nad survived the dangers of Leipzig, and a fearful 
wound at Waterloo, breathed his last ; meeting his fate with a 
calm heroism that affected to tears niany a brave man fresh from 
the honours of that sanguinary field. The Eussians had left on 
the field two 18-pounder guns, and Lord Eaglan now ordered 
them to be brought up to the front. Colonel Dickson had 
already anticipated the order, and the guns had been dragged by 
main strong to the fitting position on a ridge in front of the 
second division. Assisted by Captain D'Aguilar, a well-aimed 
fire was poured into the Eussian batteries ; the guns were over- 
thrown, the ^runners killed, and the fire for an instant quelled ; 
but tbe fertility of the enemy's resources did not fail them even 
UQW : ftesh. gunners supplied the places of those struck down by 
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the Eiiglish ^&i aad the deAdlt duel this fe^oiAdd. IliM enine 
the retr^fti^g infaHttf--^ hedOiotig tttll6b> kiid th« fiery ZouAveB 
add i^dilimkteci British in hot pni^tlit. Tht^ tiiues^ Wefti the 
artUleryined swept ^^^ ^^^om theijf guns ; &s mant times their 
places Wete supplied. Tiieii, under core^ of fii^r^ -^o&dfn frOti the 
town and ships, t^ey Sncdeeded ill carrying off th^ir gtlils» The 
!EVench batteries now advanced td the erowii of the i4dge$ And 
opened fire on the i^etreating masses, filing ^ll-meU towards 
the heights. Hundreds fbll heiieath the di^ftdly f oUeys— the 
thundel-s o^ the death-dealing artille^ drbWned alike the t^rieks 
find groans of the wotinded knd the tfitimphaiit thxpiti of the 
viotots, and the battle of Inkei*iJianli was won ! 

About 8,000 English Snd 6,000 Fi^nch hAd thtis ttttetfy 
defeated more than 50^000 of the enemy^ with the disadf ani»ge 
of beifag taken by stirprise. The English Wei'e enfeebled by 
sickness, itttpeifebtly fba, and inadequately provided with tieoes- 
sary eqUipxiiiBhts ttnd ammnhltion. Th& Kussi^ns wei^ mostly 
fresh troops, prepared for the attack, and Supported by the 
tremendous batteries of the tOWn Aad ships. It is to the iPrench 
tlnquestionably that we Were iild^bted for the victory s lio human 
courage could much Ibhger have withstood such dispiklpofdouate 
odds. The gallaUt Bdsqu^t, by his promptitude and the dbshing 
valour bf his AfHcan soldicirs, skved not only the foftttnes ^the 
day, but the vety existence of the illnglish ariny . Qui* loss Was 462 
killed, including 43 officers, 1,952 wounded, and 198 iniasing; 
giving a totid of 2,613 casualties. Three generals w^r^ killed— 
Cathcftrt, Groldie, and Btrangwdys ; and th5ee-^Brown, Titrtvena, 
and Bentittck-^were wounded. If we reckon thiit only about 
8,000 Were engaged, these numbers show that nearly evely third 
man was killed, woUnded, dr fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
Russians admit a loss of 2,969 killed, of whom 42 Wete officers; and 
5,791 wounded, including ^6 officers ; giving a tdtal loss of 8,760. 
There can be no rational doubt that their real loSs was neal'ly 
double, and the ntuuW of Bussians killed or woUnded Was at 
the least eqUal to the entire English and French fbrces engaged 
in the battte. OHf brigade of Guards alcme lost twelve Offieers 
killed on the fields besides many Wounded. IVuly thi) daring 
courage of the English gentleman has not deteriorated in these 
ktter days ! ^hi^ chiv^Sric valour which ^Ikced the officers in 
the very fh)nt of danger Was nobly seconded by the uiidtiench- 
able spirit of the men whom they led ; they wei^ mostly iksting, 
when they huiried to the scene of conflict, and for ten long 
hours were engaged in one of the deadliest struggles the military 
historian has ever recorded. Some were Sick, all. were gilunt 
— ^ emaciated. It was Agincourt once more. The starved 
s met and overthrew five times their number of better-fed 
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soldiers ; and when the ^Tictory was won, retomed to their 
hard oouoh on the damp earui, and to a scanty supply of 
miserably cooked, and not nnfrequentlr quite raw rations. 
Bat they knew that their deeds would oe neard of at home, 
and the thought inspired them with a fierce exultation, which 
perhaps soothed their pain and sweetened their wretched 
fare. 

While the gpreat battle was raging, as we have just narrated, 
on the extreme right of the plateau, a leisser warfare was waged 
on the left of the line^ occupied by the French. A sortie, in 
great force, was made by the Kussians, more, doubtless, with the 
object of diiverting attention from the Inkermann attack than 
with the hope of achieving any solid advantage. At an early 
hour, the infantry regiments of Miosk, under the command of 
Major-Greneral Tunofeiieff, and supported by a considerable 
force of artillery, attacked the French trenches, alid succeeded 
in spiking severslguns before our allies had recovered from 
their surprise. . They soon, however, rallied, and. Under Uie 
command of General de la Motte Bouge, repulsed their assailers, 
killing more than 200. The alarm soon spread, and General 
Forey, commanding the siege corps, arrived with troops of the 
fourtk French division. Unable to stand before the augmented 
force, the Kussians fled, and the French eagerly pursued them, 
inflictitig terrible punishment on the enemy. Led on by GeneriJ 
Lcvmel, a dashing officer, the daring Frenchmen pursued them 
to the very walls of Sebastopol, and even entered mto the town. 
Their leader fell mortally wounded, and it was with extreme 
difficulty General Forey could recall the troops, so reckless was 
their pursuit. In this affair, the enemy must have sustained a 
loss of at least 1,000 men. 

Such were the results of the battles before Sebastopol on that 
jnemarable Sunday, the 5th of I^ovember, 1864. At home, in 
England and in fVance, miUions, unknowing of the slaughter in 
the Oriiilea, had offered up prayers for those who were bearing 
the burden and heat of tne day in that far off land, and while 
they prayed there were groans of affony, thunders of cannon, 
shonts of combatants, and muttered prayers of dying men. 
Thoughts wandered here, to the sound of Sabbath bells, 
to fathers and brothers far away ; and there, amid the pealing 
volleys of hostile cannon and tne shock of armed battalions, 
the dying soldier, while all the world was fading from his 
sight, thought, it may be, of those who were at that moment 
bending the knee in ^aceful devotion in an English church, 
or in Vie lofty aisle or humbler village chapel of France the 
beautiful. Noted in our annals as an anniversarv long since 
grown grotesque with age, henceforth the Fifth or I^ovember 
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will have a sacred memory-^sacred to those wlio fought so well 
and died so heroically. 

The day after the battle, a melancholy spectacle was afforded 
to the camp. A lofty eminence, in front of the fourth diviflion* 
was appropriated as the burial-place of the more distii^riiished 
officers who had fallen in . the battle. Hither was borne Cath- 
cart, and hither Strangways and Goldie, and hither many 
another hero, who had met a like death. Amid the deepest 
silence, broken onljr by the distant thunder of the gunSy the 
chaplain read the impressive service— never, perhaps, moire 
impressive than then ; the warriors committed to the duat and 
ashes the ashes and dust which, but a day before, had been the 
honoured leaders of the English army. In one grave eleven 
officers of the Guards were laid. For many years to oome those 
who visit the Crimea may, perhaps, see the rough stones that 
mark this .*' Cathcart's Mill," placed over them by those wiio 
could command no better monument ; but who shed tears over 
their grave enoush to consecrate a thousand cemeteries. 

We have already indicated the extreme privations endured by 
the allied armies, m consequence of the difficulties experienced 
in conveying to the front adequate supplies of provisions and 
necessaries. Since the battle of Balaklava these aifficalties had 
been considerably aggravated. The result of that batUe was 
that the English were deprived of the use of the only welVrmade 
road from Balaklava to head-quarters. This, the Wnionaoff 
road, was now commanded by the enemy's pickets, supported 
by the large army, some 40,000 strong, under General Xiuden. 
Tke only path to the camp was now a bye-road, scarcely nuwe 
than a track, winding among the hills, and wholly unfit for the 
passage of heavy carts. At this period of the year, too, the 
wet season had set in, and that wnich would have be^i but a 
wretched path in the height of summer soon became a quagmire, 
in which the horses and mules hopelessly floundered, dying 
by hundreds by the wayside. The commissariat, in this emer- 
gency, proved itself unequal to the occasion ; and, though k is 
but justice to admit that tremendous exertions were used to 
supply the wants of the men, the rations were not nnfrecpienily 
scanty, and almost habitually issued in a most uneatable ooodi- 
tion. How soldiers, continually harassed by the enemy, widine 
covering but a thin canvas tent, and no flooring but seferal 
inches of mud, no fuel but roots grubbed from tibie damp eiofth, 
could cook their rations of raw ]pork or roast and grind green 
cofiee, it is hard to guess. It is a fact that hundreds never 
attempted so difficult a feat. The ration pork was devoured 
raw, and the green coflee indignantly trampled in the mud. 
Some, more patient^ strove to roast their berries in tiw lids 
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of the canteens, over the Bmooldering embers of rotten stick, 
and to pound them with a cannon-ball, and then with foul 
water pxoduced a beverage officially called coffee, but from which 
a pig of anj* refinement would have turned with disgust. It is 
not surprism^ that, amidst such cold and damp and hunger, 
disease was rife. Cholera and dysentery were tearfully preva- 
lent, and every day saw a melancholy procession of gaunt 
sufferers borne slowly down the muday road to BalaiElavay 
there perhaps to be left unattended for hours, then crowded into 
wretched transports, without food, filthy and imventilated, for 
shipment to Scutari — ^there, unless Miss Nightingale and the 
nurses had stimulated the authorities to unwonted exertions, to 
lie neglected on the beach or in the passages, or, when too late, 
be tnmsferred to the miserable beds, shortly to be ag[ain removed 
to the dead-house, and their names to be chronided in the 
melancholy lists which fiUed England with indignation and 
tears. 

The battle of Inkermann, as may be expected, increased the 
wretdiedness of our brave fellows to a lamentable extent : the 
number of woimded added not only to the misery of the camp, 
but ako to the difficulties at the hospital. Much blame un- 
doubtedly attaches to the authorities for want of proper organiza- 
tion in the departments ; but we must in justice remember that, 
in the long peace, the departments had fallen into desuetude, 
and that an over-slarict econoijy had prevented Grovemment from 
tniQtifAining th^n in efficiency. Thus stores were shipped at 
random ; there was no deficiency of material, but there was the 
want of arrangement, which was as bad : medical necessaries, 
food and fodder for the horses, were all in abundance, but none 
at tibie proper places. Men at Balaklava were dying for want of 
things stored and forgotten at Constantinople or Varna ; caigoes 
were taken across thelBlack Sea and brought back again, because 
it was no one's business to attend to their unshipment. The 
harbour of Balaklava was crowded with vessels, and in the most 
horrible state of filth. Food rotted, cattle died, on board ship, 
before thejr could find room to cUscharge their cargo. The 

genius of misrule presided everywhere ; and our poor fellows, the 
rarest soldiers m the world, died by hundreds for want of 
forethought and business tact. 

On the 14th of November occurred an event which crowned 
the sufferings of iJie devoted armies.^ One of those tre- 
mendous hurricanes, for which the Euxine has an unenviable 
celebrity, broke over the camp, scattering the tents to the winds 
of heaven, and a deluge of ram for more than twelve hours oom« 

Eleted the disasters l£a hurricane had commenced. The poor 
oxses were Almost swept Away, dying by hundreds i the camp 

x2 
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became one huge quagmire ; and the Boldiers, deprived of shelter 
and food, oowerea in wretched groups, vainly endeavouring to 
shield themselves, with their miserable rags of clothing and 
soaked blankets, from the " fierce pelting of the pitiless storm." 
At sea, the damage done was frightfiQ. The shi(>B were torn 
from their anchorage, and dashed upon the rocky coast. Against 
such a storm no seamanship could contend. The Cossacks, with 
characteristic baseness, lined the cliffs, and fired upon the isrews 
of such vessels ba were driven to shore. No nation but iBussia, 
})robably, could furnish soldiers capable of such atrocity. The 
Prince, a fine steamer, just arrived, and laden with winter 
clotl)ing for the troops, was dashed on the rocks at Balaklara, 
and shattered to pieces ; 137 persons perished with her. The 
ffehri Quatre, a French frigate, went ashore near Eupatoria, a 
total wreck j her crew were saved, and many of the guns were 
aflerwards recov^ed. The following transport ships were also 
wrecked :— 

Lost. Saved. 

ilesolute 25 1 

J^eniiworth Unknown 3 

Wild Wave 25 , 1 

Eip Van Winkle 57 3 

Culloden r- All 

WanderOT f... 15 1 

Panhola , — All 

Progress 15 7 

Malta .% 13 1 

Terrible as was the havoc among the merchant veSsels engaged 
in the transport service, the fleet fortunately escaped damage. 
They were mostly securely anchored, and enabled to bid defiance 
to the- storm. On the following night the Russians, thinking 
probably that the sufierings to which the allies were exposed 
would render success easy^ made a sortie, but were driven back 
by the French. 

Grreat as were the previous privations endured by our noble 
fellows, this fearful atorm aggravated them terribly. The cold 
weather was setting in, the trenches were knee-deep in water, 
tmd 6o small were oUr numbers, that in addition to the usual 
day duty — arduous enough — every man was liable to duty in the 
trenches four nights out of the seven. Their clothing was amass 
of filth and rags, boots were worn out, and no means of cleanh* 
neds existed. Officers and men alike swarmed with those dia- 
^sting parasites, the invariable followers of disease and dirt. 
The hospital tents had been blown dowii> and dittFrhasft and 
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dysentery iacreased. Balaklf^va grew wot60 and worse : the 
wretched Turks fell dead in the streets, starred and plague- 
stricken ; and the heavy rains had washed away the thin l^er 
of soil in the extemporised huirin^-gronnd, laying bare hundreds 
of putrefying corpses, to add fresh poison to the already tainted 
atmosphere. Our poor cavalry — a lamentable remnant of the 
once splendid- corps, strove, with their worn-out steeds, to 
struggle through the dismal swamp misnamed a road, and bear 
some succour of food to the camp. The ships, which bore 
clothing and food, had been dashed to pieces by the waves of 
the Euzine, and the drift-wood on the bei^sh was all that 
remained to tell the tale. 

The subject is repulsive, and though we believe the real suf- 
fering was much exaggerated at the time by the public press, 
enough assuredly remains to 'prove what extremes of misery our 
gallant army endured. The French suffered too, but not so 
much, — at least, not so much is known. Whatever might 
have been their actual privations they concealed them from the 
public observation and comment. They, too, had more com- 
modious harbourage, and better roads : let us add, too, that 
they had more system and greater experience. 

Until the end of the year there was out little of warlike action. 
A very gallant little affair, however, deserves to be recorded. 
The Russian riflemen had established themselves in some caves 
known as the Ovens, on the eastern side of the ravine leading 
to Dockyard Creek, whence they seriously annoyed both the 
Jlnglish aujd Prench. On the 20th of November, lieut. Tryon, 
of the £.ifles, with a few picked men, endeavoured to dislodge 
them. In this he was successful, but at the expense of his own 
life. Many attempts were subsequently made by the Russians 
to drive us out, but with invariaDie success on the part of the 
defenders. 

At a little before three o'clock on the following momipg a 
sortie, resulting in a sanguinary struggle, was made by two 
stronj; bodies of Bussians on both the right and left of the 
English lines. The last was probably a feint, the former being 
the seal point of i^tsault. The enemy succeeded in gaining the 
fourth p{^*allel on the rights but were easily dispossessed \iy f^ 
party of the 97th regiment. On the lefb attack the enemy 
we^e in greater numbers: they approached the trenches un- 
observed, and before the men could stand to their arms, had 
secured their footing. It is iiapossible to acquit the officers on 
duty of som^ remissness in the matter. Colonel Waddy, the 
officer in command, however, collecting two companies of the 
38th, charged them with the bayonet* and drove them froin the 
works. 
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Thtis, amidst miflerr almost unparalleled, was spe&t the 
Christmas of 1854 in l£e English camp before Sebastopol. At 
home, that season came the herald of festivity — ^thevery emblem 
of plenty and social happiness. He was fortunate who got a 
small taste, there, in the bleak Crimea, of the good things. A 
few hampers reached the spot, and some secured a goose (very 
originally cooked), and perhaps a share of a bottle or wine ; but 
the greater part of that large army gnawed a mouldy biscuit, or 
a lump of ration pork, and many lay unburied with their faces 
to the murky 8lr^,>^for the snow and irost had come, and 
English soldiers were dying frost-bitten in the trenches. 



CHAPTEE X. 

• 

The KeW'yfeaaf in the trenches.— Letter of her Mi^Jesty.— Arrival ol the nilwajr 
oorpB.— RepnlM of the Russians at Eupatoria.— UnsuccessAil attempt ot the 
French to storm the Mamelon.— Death of the Emperor Nicholas.—Contest at 
the rifle-pits and assaalt on the allies.— Armistice to hury the slain. — Renewal 
of the bombardment.— Another flg^ht for the rifle-pits.— CompIettMi' tf fbe 
telegraph to the camp. 

Fboz ek to death in the trenches ! Not one, but many. Stricken 
down by starvation, cold, and disease, — ^three thousand miles 
from home, — a remorseless enemy in the front thirsting for their 
blood, — around them extremest misery and death, — ^behind them 
scarcely a prospect of relief! But seven miles f^rom plenty, and 
yet dying with hunger ; but seven miles from warm clothing and 
medical stores, ana yet ringed, frost-bitten, and perishing for 
lack of help ! Surely such miserir was scarcely ever endured 
by a great army ; surely such enduring courage was never before 
shown ! Wretched death in view, but still obedience and dis- 
cipline ; suffering, but not dismay ; unmitigated wretdhedness, 
but yet undaunted bravery. The accounts which reached home 
of the condition of the British army at the opening of the year 
1855 were imquestionably exaggerated ; but no doubt can exist 
that there was in them a lamentable amount of fact. The road 
from Balaklava to the camp was in the most wretched condition, 
from the constant traffic and the heavy rain and snow. By the 
most strenuous exertions, sufficient rations were conveyed to the 
front to save the men firam actual starvation, though not from 
"orivation. The horses and mules were fiist perishing, and 
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the road was eneumbered with hundreds of their carcases. The 
crowded harbour of Balaklava was filled with vessels, unable to 
discharge their cargoes ; and on shore a confusion existed among 
officials ahnost defying description. The huts which had been 
sent from England were arriving but slowly, and the authorities 
had been c<MnpelIed to appropfriate the few which were available 
as hospitals lor the sick, who were daily borne in melancholy 
procession from the camp. For a time, the few cavalry horses 
and the private horses of the officers struggled (through the 
ahnost impassable roads laden with provisions ; but bj degrees 
they died off; for days they had no forage, and were picketed in 
tiie open air, exposed to the piercing severity of a Crimean 
winter. The men were ragged and jQlthy to a degree ; and the 
hospitals at Balaklava and Dcutari had not yet benefited by the 
devoted labours of the lady nurses. The desperate and aunost 
perishing condition of our fine army seemed utterly to stultify 
the authorities, who might by energy and promptness have 
alleviated many of the ^rils. At the very tune when deaths 
were daily occurring through exposure and cold, transports 
laden with clothing and booto and shoes, huts and stores, were 
bandied about tr(mL port to port, unable to discharge their car- 
goes, witl^oat proper mstructions— the captains uncertain of their 
^stim^n, and me officials on land ignorant of the contents of 
the yeasflia. 

So opened the year upon an almost perishing army. The 
French had their share of the suffering ; but they modified it 
by Boaaewhat better arrangements, and had no busy corre- 
spoodeiitB in their camp to make Europe ring with their priva- 
tions, encours^e the enemy by a picture of their own weakness, 
and exaggerate every shadow, and misrepresent every effort 
made by those who nobly shared the sufferings they could not 
alleviate. At home, in Eiugland, the excitement was intense. 
Mr. Boebuck, tiie member for Sheffield, gave notice of a motion 
to appoint a select committee to inquire into the state of the 
anny ; and upon this. Lord John BusseU resigned his seat in 
the cabinet, avowing himself unable to oppose the motion, and 
defend the shortcomings of ihe ministry. This secession de- 
stroyed the administration; and animated debates, such as are 
sektom witnessed even in the House of Commons, ended in the 
assumption of tibe wemiership by Lord Palmerston, and the 
acceptance by Lord JPanmure of the office of Secretary of War, 
pledged to reform of military departments and strenuous efforts 
to save the army and carry on the war with energy. 

Meanwhile, our heroes were cheered by the publication of 
a letter from the Queen, addressed : to Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
expressing her sympathy with their sufferings, and a trae 
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womanly tendemess. The letter^ which is worthy of being 
preserred, ran thua :-- 

f ^ Woiild you tell Mra. Herbert that I begged she would let 
me see frequently the accounts she receives from Miss liightin- 
gale or Mrs. Bracebridge, as I hear no details of the wounded, 
though I see so many &om officers, &c., about the battle-field, 
and naturally the former must interest me more than any one. 
Let Mrs. Herbert also know that I wish Miss Nightmgale 
and the ladies would tell these poor noble wounded and sick 
men that vo onb takes a warmer mterest, or feels move for their 
BufferingB, or admires their courage and heroism mobb, than 
their Queen. Bay and night she thinks of her beloyed troops. 
So does the Brince. Beg Mrs. Herbert to communieate these 
my words to those ladies, as I know that our sympathy is muoh 
valued by these noble fellows. — ^Victobia." 

This exhibition of royal sympathy was subsequently followed 
up by frequent visits to the bedsides of the wounded men on 
their return to England, and many acts of personal kindness, as 
graceful to the woman as they were honouipable to the Queen. 

Mr. Boebuck's committee met for the first time on the 5th of 
March, and continued its investigations until the 15th of May. 
The witnesses examined included the late premier, the diike of 
Newcastle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Gb'ahapi ; the 
duke of Cambridge, Sur De Lacy Evans, the earls of Lucan and 
Cardigan, recently returned from the seat of wax ; Lord Har- 
dinge, and a host of other witnesses of lower rank, who were 
able to afford any insight into the real condition of the 
army. When finally the committee made its report, it dwelt 
largely upon the evils of conflicting authorities, on the want of 
departmental system, and the wretched mangement. of the 
transport service. During the sittings tiie puolio mind was 
agitated to excess ; and the press exhibited a lioense of oriti^usm 
and audacity of expression seldom indulged in. The Tknes had 
already calculated our daily loaa frt)m aiobiess and wounds, and 
prophesied that by the end of Februaiy our army would be 
extmot! Li Januanr, said the leviathui of the press, there 
were not 2,000 men fit for duty. This was a gross exaggeration. 
There were really at that very time more thiui 15,000 reader for 
service, though certainly the privations they had endured mi^ht 
well have anmhilated soldiers of less mental determination and 
physical stamina. 

, With the new ministry came prospects of better things ; and 
in the camp time be^n to work its wonders. By degrees wacra 
clothing anived» ana the men wero ^nab(ed to oppose totho 
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frost aad b&ow comfortable suits of furs and weatherproof boots* 
Huts were gradually erec^d, aud proyisions were luor^ abun- 
dant. Aotive senems were despatched fron^ home to succeed 
those whom sickness or wounds had forced to return to England; 
and Qeneral Simpson, an experienced veteran, as chief of the 
staff, relieved Lord Baglan from much of his duties of mere 
routine, and enabled him to attend more exclusively to the con^- 
forts of the men and the carrying forward of the siege* The 
duke of ITewcasile had, previous to his retirement horn office, 
initiated the formation of a railway from Balaklava to the campr 
and Iiord Panmure eagerly carried out the idea. Messrs. Peto 
and Brassey, the emment railway contractors, undertook the 
contact, patriotically declining any remuneration beyond the 
actual cost of material and labour ; and towards the close of 
January the novel expedition sailed. Seven steamers and two 
sailing vessels bore to the Crimea 500 stalwart "navvies/* 
inured to toil ; 600 loads of timber, 6,000 sleepers, and 3,000 
tons of rails, larucks, waggons, implements, &c. The railway 
was conunenced on the 8th of JB'ebruary, conveyed stores to 
Kadikoi on the 23rd, and three days later deposited its first 
cargo of shot and shell to head-quarters. Thus were the appli- 
ances of practical science brought to bear in the extremity, and 
for the first time a railway was laid down in a hostile country, 
and made subservient to the purposes of war. Mr. Beattie, the 
active director of the railway corps, abo turned his practised 
mind to the improvement of the town of Balaklava. Xiime-kilns 
were erected, and the carcases of men and horses, left exposed 
by the melting snow, covered with lime, which efiectua Jly coun- 
tevaoted the fatal results of their putrefaction. With the 
improved state of affairs, the men's spirits enjoyed a commen- 
surate reaction. Their sufferings were almost forgotten in the 
hope of better things. Thev were once more well fed and 
clothed ; sickness was diminished ; and for those still suffering 
from illness or injuries, clean and comfortable hospitab, care- 
fully tended and amply provided, offered a delightful contrast to 
the frightful scenes of^ a few weeks previous. The saddest 
chapter of this Crimean history was about to close; and English- 
men bogan again to feel a just pride in the noble army l^fore 
Sebaatopol. 

The first intimation of the resumption of warlike operations 
in the Crimea was the news of a vigorous attack by the Rus- 
sians on Eupatoria. About 25,000 Turks, under Omer Pacha, 
the veterans for the most part of the army of the Danube, had 
occupied the town, and strongly entrenched themselves, assisted 
by a small force of English and French, and supported by the 
presence of a naval sqtiadzQa under, the command of Caption 
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Eastings, of the Cwfo^a, For some days preriotu te iihe 16th 
of February, large bodies of Bnssians bad been observed in the 
vicinity ; and on the morning of that day, a strong force of artil- 
lery, supported by bodies of cavalry and infantry, estimated at 
about 40,000 men, opened a smart fire upon the -town, at a 
distance of 1,200 yards, subsequently advancing nearer. The 
small squadron under Captain Hastings was enabled to do good 
service ; the Valorous pitching shells and shot among tiie enemy 
on the left ; and the yiper, an active little gun-b^t, smartly 
seconding her efforts on « the left. The enemy's infantry ap- 
proached to the right of the town, through the cemetery. As 
they advanced from the burying-ground, they were met by a 
vigorous fire of musketry from the entrenchnftnts. The JFuricug 
had detached a rocket-party, which coming round among the 
windmills to the right oi the town, met the advancing Buasians 
with a succession of volleys. The enemj advanced to within 
twenty yards of the ditch, and then fell mto confusion. Selim 
Be}r, the leader of the Egyptian contingent, seizing ihe oppor- 
tunity, threw forward his origade in a rapid charge wita the 
bayonet upon the disordered columns, but fell mortal^ woanded 
at the head of his men. Unable to stand the temfic fire to 
which they were exposed, and yielding before thevigorons^hai^ 
of the Egyptians, the Russians gave way, and liie repulse im 
complete. The artillery limbered up their guns, andi'mth the 
cavalrv, drew leisurely from the spot. The enemy's loss mm^ 
have Deen immense, considering the short time the skinmdfc 
lasted, as the ground was strewed with the bodies of the slain, 
who were quicklv despoiled by the ever ready Bashi-Baacraks, 
and left stark naked in their blood. The loss to the defenders 
of the town was 101 killed, and 286 wounded. The Turkish 
artillery suffered greatly from the enemy's fire, 19 men being 
killed in one battery. Thus did Omer Pacha initiate his cam- 
paign in the Crimea, and in some degree redeem the TWks firom 
the odium which they had incurred at Balaklava. 

A week later the French had an opportunity of distingoialung 
themselves before Sebastopol. The enemy, taking advantage w 
the weakened state of the allied armies, had never eeased to 
strengthen their defences, and advance their works towards onr 
lines. Since the battle of Inkermann the French had und«rtokeii 
the defence of the extreme right of the position, thus velievinff 
the English from an amount of labour to which they were obn* 
ously unequal. Their lines now were gradually approaching, 
though still at considerable distance, the round tower, or Mala- 
koff, hereafter to play such a distinguished part in the operations 
of the siege. The enemy were perfectly aware of the importance 
"^ this work— really, as was afterwords proved, the key to 
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Seba8topol-«*aiid Bpsred no pains to strengiihen their position. 
On the night of the 22nd of Febroarr, a strong party of Rns- 
sians crossed orer, and threw np, nnaer cover of the darkness, 
fresh If orks, about 300 yards in advance of the M^akoff, and 
in very dangmrons proximity to the French trenches. General 
Niel and 6& J. Bnrgoyne at once saw the advantage which 
would accrue to the enemy if they should establish themselves 
in such a situation, and resolved to drive them from the works. 
At two o'clock on the momin? of the 24th> 1,600 Zouaves, two 
battalions of Infanterie de la marine, and about 400 volunteer 
sharpshooters, stealthily left the French trenches, and advanced 
in the profoundest silence towards the Eussian works. It had 
been arranged that ih.e marines should act as a reserve, to 
advance when the Zouaves should have obtained a footing 
within the work. Everything appeared propitious for the under- 
taking. ^ The stillness of death reigned around ; not the smallest- 
soond indicating that the enemy had any Imowledge of the 
movements of the attacking body. Thev had reached within 
twenty yards of the parapet, when suddenly a loud word of 
command resounded llirough the trenches, and in a moment a 
fatal fire was opened upon the advancing Zouaves, and forty or 
fifty ML to xise no more. The enemy luul evidently been well 
aware of -the plans of our allies, had prepared to receive them, 
and permitted them to approach within the distance which 
wonia make the Eussian nre most deadly. Though taken by 
BfxrfftiaBf the brave Zouaves soon recovered from thenr temporary 
panic, and with loud shouts dashed forward and forced their 
way into the work. A fierce opposition awaited them ; and a 
desperate hand-to-hand combat ensued, resulting at leng[kh in 
the defeat of the Russians, and the possession of the left side of 
the redoubt bv the gallant Frenchmen. Meanwhile the marines, 
confused by the darkness of the night, and the sudden combat 
waging in their front, were uncertun in their movements, and 
found themselves surrounded by about 2,000 of the enemy. For 
a few moments they made a stout resistance, bnt ignorant of 
the numbers to which they were exposed, and daunted by the 
unexpected attack, they gave way, and retreated in great dis- 
order and with heavy loss. The Zouaves, thus left alone in the 
work, were again attacked by a tremendous force of the enemy, 
and notwithstanding a most determined resistance, were com- 
pelled to yield eround, and fall back to their own lines, their 
orave general, Monet, receiving a wound as he was animating* 
his men. 19'othing daunted by their repulse, the Zouaves mus- 
tered a^ain, and b^ atremenctous effort dashed once more into 
the work, and agam drove the Eussians from the place. The 
batteries of the town now opened upon the works, and literally 
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rained fire upon tlie Tictorious Zo^iaTes, who, sihAltexsa^ them- 
selves as they best could, returned a smart rifle fire against the 
embrasures. Some few, animated by thw sueceas, eTeto. ad« 
Tanced to the Malakoff itself^ and actually penetrated the 
fort, spiked several of the guns, and killed the artiUerymen. 
They were, however, soon driven back by overwhelming num- 
bers. It was evident to the ^French commander that it would 
be impossible to hold the captured works, enfiladed as they 
were by the enemy'^ batteries, and the order was consequently 

SVen to destroy them, and draw off the men. As they with- 
rew from the entrenchment, the Eussian batteriea oeased 
firing, and the enemy's columns advanced, and charged the 
retiring Zouaves at the bayonet's point- The Prenoh troops 
met the assault splendidly, though the carnage was enormous. 
General Monet, who throughout had set his men a noble ex« 
ample of courage, was again wounded in the stomach. At length 
botn parties, as if by mutual consent, ceased the contest, and 
drew o& The loss to the French was about 500, including 
15 officers. 

On the 2nd of March an event occurred, the intelligenoe of 
which thrilled throughout Europe, and in its interest oversha- 
dowed every other topic. The Emperor Nicholas, that sterut bold 
man, whose ambition had been the cause of the war,— ^who ruled 
with iron hand the destinies, and wielded with consunmiate ability 
the resources of the most extensive empire in the world, — ^who 
bade defiance to united Europe, was dead 1 He had bem for 
some days suffering from an attack of infiuenza ; and the. news 
of the l^xsuccessful attack on Eupat<Hria, it is presumed, haat^ied 
his death. He met his end bravely and cahmy. No thought of 
the thousands slaughtered to gratify hie ambition, — ^no pang of 
remembrance of nullions suffering from his greed of universal 
dominion, disturbed his dying moments. He received with 
placid countenance the last offices of religion, and then with his 
failing breath committed to his successor the charge of maintain- 
ing the policy of Peter and Catherine, in the support of which 
he himself had involved Europe in bloodshed. He died as he 
had lived, a calm-souled, strong man, with many virtuea, but an 
indomitable will, and an ambition which no success could flueitiafyp 
^d no reverses daimt. 

A hope arose that the death of the great autocrat might end 
the war, — that his successors might bring less personal feeling 
and less determined wiU to the t^ of amusting European d£ 
ferences ; but this hope was soon dispelled. The youBg Cxar 
Alexander pledged himself to his father s policy ; and heneeforih 
the issue depended, as before, upon the prowess of the oi^aed 
armies. 
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On the ni^ht of the 22ad of Maxoh, the enemy, about 7,000 
fitronf^, made a sortie £rom the works of the Mamelon, which the 
Fren%, as already related, had 80 gallantly endeavoured to wrest 
firom them. The distance f between the advanced parallels of the 
opposing forces was not more than sixty yards $ and the Bussians 
were fufly aMve to the necessity of preventing, if possible, any 
further advance on the part of the allies. The French and Eng- 
lish generals were equally aware of the importance of the position, 
and not less than 6,000 or 7,000 French soldiers were nightiy 
marched down to the trenches ; our working and covering par- 
ties numbering about 1,500. Advancing stealthily in two columns, 
the enemy attacked the head of the French sap, and were gal- 
lantly met by a division of the 3rd Zouaves, under Chef de Ba- 
taillon Balon. Three times was the attack made, and three times 
repulsed, not without great loss both to assailan1» and defenders. 
Finding themselves unable to force the French lines in this direc- 
tion, the enemy changed his front, and threw himself against the 
left of the French position 5 but here, too, our brave allies were 
equally on the alert, and a sharp volley assured the adventurous 
Eussians that but little success was to be hoped for in that 
quarter. Bapidly extending th%ir attack, they succeeded in occu- 
pying the nearest English parallel, and thence poured a murder- 
ous fire into iAae French lines. G-eneral D'Autemarre, the officer 
in command, seeing the fierce nature of the attack, now ordered 
up the 4th battalion of the Chasseurs k Pied, who, in a vigorous 
bayohet charge, drove the enemv from his position. 

While this was going on in the. French trenches, to the right 
of our lines, our troops were also engaged in repelling an equ^y 
determined attack. A portion of the ^Russian columns advanced 
under cover of the darkness, and succeeded in approaching the 
English lines. The first intimation our men had of the tl^eat- 
ened attack was from the advanced sentinels, who quietly fell 
back with the intelligence that a large body of the enemy was 
approaching our position. The English troops engaged that 
night in the trenches consisted of detachments of the 7th, 34th, 
77th, 88th, 90th, and 97th regiments, under the command of 
Colonel Kelly, of the 34th. The advanced posts on the right 
nearest l^e French lines were composed of men from the 77th 
and 97th, led by Captain Vicars, who, hearing the approach of 
the enemy, ordered his men to keep silence. On came the Eus- 
sians, and when within a few yards of the English trenches, they 
rushed forward and leaped into the works. They were immedi- 
ately met by the brave defenders of the lines, who, hitherto 
motionless, now made an irresistible charge upon the advancing 
foe, and, after a few momtets of desperate hand-to-hand confiict, 
literally pitched them from the paxapet. Captain Vicars, who 
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led his men with difitingniBlied courage, met his death m this 
vigorous repulse. Major Gordon, of the Engineers, who com- 
manded the detachment on the right, was sererely woonded. 
While the attention of the defender^ of the trenches was thus 
drawn to the conflict in this direction, the enemy made another 
attempt to penetrate our lines farther to the left, where two 
mortars had been established for the defenoe of the trenches. 
Here they succeeded in gaining a footing, notwithstanding a 
most brilhant resistance from a few men of the 90fch, who aetouly 
drove them from the battery, though they were imable effectually 
to oppose their advance. The 7th and 34th, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Tylden, were now brought up to the acene of 
action, and gallantly met the fierce assault. After a severe con- 
test, the Bussians gave way, and were precipitated fiom the 
works. A general attack was now made upon the retreating 
masses, who fled utterly beaten. The French followed 1h«n so 
&r as to be enabled to destroy some of the rifle-pits they had 
established on the slope of the Mamelon, which nad been the 
means of such constant annoyance to our allies. In this pursuit 
Colonel Kelly was kiUed. The Bussian loss must have been vezy 
great. On our side, the casualties were not more than 38 killed 
and woimded ; the French lost over 300. 

On the next day an armistice, for the purpose of biur]pig the 
dead, was requested by General Osten-Sacken, the Bmaian com- 
mander. This was granted, and for two hours, on the 24th, the 
gxms ceased firing, and the ofiicers and men of the opponeA 
armies enjoyed a brief respite from their deadly contest. There 
was a natural desire on each side to approach as nearly as possi- 
ble the lines of the other ; and the soldiers mingled freely m ^ 
open space between the sdlies on the one side and the entrenched 
sides of the Mamelon in front. Burial parties were formed, and 
the dead and wounded of either army borne away by their com- 
rades. Meanwhile the officers ohaUed and exchanged cigars, 
and the men passed equivocal compliments — such as their very 
limited acquamtance with each other's language woidd permit ; 
the Bussians making kind inquiries as to when the allieB would 
favour them with a visit at Sebastopol ; and our fellows request* 
ing them not to trouble themselves widi special preparations, at 
they intended to make themselves quite at home when they did 
come. The dead and wounded, in every variety of attitude, were 
a frightful spectacle, even to those inured to scenes of strife and 
bloodshed. At length the armistice expired, the white flags dis- 
appeared from the parapet of the Mamelon, tiie stragglers hastily 
ran to the protection or their works, and in an instant the boom 
of hnatile cannon again thundered on the ear, and doude of white 
igain obscured the scene of the brief truce. 
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The bombardment was re-opened on Easter Monday, the 9Ui 
of April, soon after daybreak. Heavy rain fell all day, and tfaye 
dense atmosphere prevented onr men from observing the effect 
of the fire. This tmie the fleets did not share in the bombard- 
ment. At the close of the day, it was evident that ^our weight 
of metal, though greatly superior to that employed on the occa- 
si<m of the first bombardment in October, was yet inadequate to 
the task of destroying the colossal works of the enemy. Xn vain 
our artillery pounded the earthworks and batteries. In vain 
showers of shell were poured into the town. The Bussian 
engineers proved themselves consummate masters of their art, 
and eveiy morning fresh guns poured forth a deadly reply from 
the repaired embrasures. Their resources seemed hterally inez- 
haustiDle, and their courage was fully equal to the occasion. For 
more than a week the tremendous l)omDardment continued, and 
notwithstanding the intensity of the ^e from the French and 
English batteries, comparatively little effect was produced. In 
the meanwhile both armies worked assiduously at the trenches. 
The French succeeded in carrying their parallels yet nearer to 
the Mamelon, a large rounded hill, in front of the Malakoff Tower, 
and covered with rifle pits and earthworks ; while the English 
gradually extended their lines towards the formidable Bedan. 
Theiv.gwat difficulty lay in forming a trench which should con- 
nect the jsigstags leadingon the right towards the Malakoff, and 
on the left towards the Eedan. In order to obstruct the forma- 
tion of this work, the enemy established a series of rifle-pits 
which enfiladed the new parallel, and whence considerable loss 
was inflicted upon our working parties. In addition to the fire 
from the rifle-pits, the enemy brought down a twelve-poimder 
gon which swept our trenches, and effectually hindered the 
progress of the work. It became necessary, therefore, to attempt 
to drive the Bussians from their Vantage-ground ; and on the 
night of the 19th of April,. Colonel Egerton, at the head of 250 
men of the light division, attempted the exploit, dashed from the 
breastwork, and, taking the enemy by surprise, drove him out. 
The BUOoeBsful English immediately established themselves in 
the pita, but the Bussians were too sensible of the value of the 
position to permit the advantage to remain undisputed, and 
marched down a column, 1,000 strong^, to attempt the recovery 
of the ^l8« Our troops met them with a well-directed volley, 
which shook their ranks, and then closed with them in a 
deadly eontest. The enemy was, after an obstinate fight, 
completely routed, and the British had secured an important 
advantage, though not without the loss of the gallant colonel. 
On the foUowmg night, the second line of rifle-pits was 
also oarried^ af]^r ^ feeble resistance ; and our working parties 
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were thus enabled to pursue their labotirs in com|)aratiTe 
security. 

On the ldth» Lord Baglan, General Oanrobert, and Omer 
Pacha (who had arrived from Eupatoria, with the great body of 
his Tnricish army), and a lari^e force contributed by the three 
armies, amounting to 2,000 cavabry, 10,000 infantiry, with 18 
guns, made an extensive reconnaissance of the position of the 
KuBsian army in the field towards and beyond the Tcheraaja. 
8mall pickets of Cossacks, who retired on the approach of the 
allied troops, were the onJjr indications of the presence of the 
enemy on this side of the river. The villages of Kamara and 
Tchergoum were found to be deserted, and the huts whidi the 
Kossians troops had occupied were destroyed by our men. 
Beyond the Tchemaya the liills were strongly fortified, and eri- 
dently occupied by a large army. A few rockets were thrown 
among them, but the enemy shoif^ed no symptoms of a desire to 
accept the offered combat, and the expedition returned to Baia- 
klava, without having had the chance of an encounter with their 
wily enemy. Two days later the Turkish cavalrr had a slight 
skirmish with some Cossacks in the direction of Ihe Tchemaya. 

The allied armies were now in admirable condition ; and, not- 
withstanding the ineffectual bombardment, entertained high 
hopes of ultimate success. The calamities of tha Iniuter were 
already forgotten, and, abundantly provided with MprovisionB, 
clothing, and munitions of war, the men of both armies wvte in 
excellent health and spirits. Very considerable reiiif(»«ement8 
had arrived, and there must have oeen not less than 150,000 of 
the finest troops in the world before Sebastopol. The combined 
enerfpes of France and England, working m the most peifeot 
unanimity, were employed to further the operations of the great 
siege; and the English marine, warlike and commeroial» was 
busily employed conveying French and English troops, stores, 
b.nd ammunition to the seat of wat. The railway was in full 
operation, and quickly transferred the enormous accumulation of 
material from Bal«Jdava to the front ; and at that port itself, 
Admiral Boxer and Captain Christie^ two much aoused but 
really energetic men, had made audi regulations and improve- 
inents as transformed that filthy town and narbour into the seene 
of well-arranged and systematic exertion. The telegrti^ too, 
was no^ established to the head-quarters ; and, with the exeep- 
lion of a few miles uncompleted near Varna, an uninterrupted 
cominunication was established, which enabled the Ghovemment 
at home to be in instantaneous communication with the generals 
in the Crimea. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Resigrnation of General Canrobert.— Peligsier in chief command.— Airival of the 
Sardinian contingent. — Battle in tlae French trenches. — Departure of the Kertch 
expedition.— NaTal successes in the Sea of Azov. — Return of the troops. — ^The 
Quarries and the Mamelon carried by the allies.— Attack on the Malakoff and 
the Redan.— The English and French repulsed.— Death of Lord Raglan. 

Thx month of May bade fair to be initiated by some brilliant 
exploitjon the part of the allies. An expedition to some part of 
the Crimean coast was arranged ; but so well was the secret pre- 
served, that it was not until large bodies of English and French 
troops, including the Highland regiments, and accompanied hy 
a small body of Turks, were marched down to Balaklava, that 
the main body of the army were aware of the projected opera- 
tions. On the morning of the 4th of May, about 8,000 French 
and 5,000 English embarked, under the command of Sir George 
Brown. A considerable fleet of ships of war and ^un-boats, 
including Sir E. Lyons' flag-ship, were included in the expedi- 
tion. Though no precise orders were publicly issued, it became 
known that Siertch was the destination; and the prospect of a 
brilliant movement on the enemy's flank inspired the expedi- 
tionary force with the highest spirits. Already the ships had 
sighted Kertch, when, to the intense disappointment and even 
disffust of all on board, a swifb French steamer overtook them 
with peremptory orders for an immediate return. There was no 
alternative out to obey, and the vessels altered their course, and 
returned upon their track to Balaklava. A sudden telegraphic 
message &om the French Government was the cause of the 
recall of the expedition. The real motives of the home autho- 
rities are of course shrouded in impenetrable obscurity ; but the 
interference with the plans of the generals at the seat of war 
would appear to have been equally unwise on the part of the 
2ninisters and disrelished by the French commander-in-chief. 
Almost immediately General Canrobert requested, on the plea of 
ill-health, to be permitted to resign his command in favour of 
General Felissier. The Emperor Napoleon at once accorded the 
desired permission, and nommated Canrobert to the command of 
the corps Warmie previously held by his successor. Probably 
the French Gt)vemment really desired a more energetic com- 
mander, and suggested to General Canrobert the propriety of an 
honourable retirement. The new leader had acquired a some- 
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what niienYiable notoriety for remorseless energy in the Algerine 
campaign, which seemed peculiarly adaptea to snch a war 
a Voutrance as that waging before Sebastopol. 

The allies received an important addition to their nnmbers on 
the 8th of May, by the arrival of the first portion of the Sardi- 
nian contingent, under General De la Marmora. The chiyalrous 
king of Sardinia had boldly taken part with the Western 
Powers ; and although his little kingdom was surrounded by the 
covert friends of Bussia, set a noble example to the rest of Italy, 
by casting in his lot with the champions of freedom and progres- 
sive civilization. Fifteen thousand well disciplined and seasoned 
troops, the flower of the Piedmontese army, were his contri- 
bution to the general cause ; and few more important acquisi- 
tions could have been made by the allies than these daring and 
expert riflemen and light cavalry, commanded by a general who 
had won his laurels nobly in the contest with Austria which led 
to the establishment of constitutional liberty in the kingdom of 
Sardinia. 

While the allies had gained the solid advantages we have 
described, and pushed their advanced trenches to within a few 
yards of the Eussian works on the extreme right of their ex- 
tended line, they had not been idle in the opposite direction. 
The works on the left, opposite the Quarantine and Flagstaff 
batteries, had been regularly advanced, and were now in such 
near proximity to the defences of the town as to excite con- 
sideraole apprehension in the enemy. The Bussians skilfully 
and rapidly formed lines of counter-approach, and endeavourei^ 
to connect their works, thus inclosing and prqtecting a large 
area, well calculated for the assembling large bodies of troops 
for sorties upon the French trenches. So formidable were their 

§ reparations, that it became imperatively necessary for General 
e Salles, commanding the first corps, to attempt to carry the 
works and prevent their completion. At 9 o'clock at night, on 
the 22nd of May, 500 Chasseurs, 200 of the Imperial Guard, and 
about 1,200 Zouaves, were told ofi* as the attacking party. A 
body of 2,500 Guards and Zouaves was held in reserve. The 
assaulting party quitted the trenches in two columns, about 500 
.yards apart; and the right division, under General Pat^, suc- 
ceeded in carrying the nearest ambuscades. The left wing 
advanced with great difficulty over the broken ground, which 

Presented almost insurmountable obstacles to their progress, 
'hey were exposed to a most destructive fire, which poured into 
their confused ranks ,* but in spite of which they struggled for- 
ward, though with great loss, and reached the breastwork of the 
^Russian trenches. Here a most desperate conflict ensued: four 
-- ^— *imeB the French succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
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work, und were aa many times repelled at the bayonet point by 
an overwhelming force of Bussians. The batteries, too, opened 
upon them with fatal effect. Still the indomitable Frenchmen 
maintained the unequal strife, sending messengers for reinforce- 
ments, but undauntedly holding their ^ound. By this time the 
right column had arrived to their assistance, and the reserve 
were hastening to the scene. The two fresh bodies of troops 
precipitated themselves upon the masses of the enemy, and then 
began a contest almost unequalled even in this record of close 
and perilous encounters. It was a close fight of stabbing with 
bayonet and sword ; and, after a most sanguinary struggle, the 
French succeeded in uniting their forces, and attempted to throw 
up a breastwork to defend the position^ But the enemy's grape 
and shell showered into their ranks, and a murderous fire of 
musketry from the trenches was opened upon them. Twice they 
rushed out, and endeavoured to repulse the enemy, but their 
numbers were unequal to the task; each time were they 
driven back with loss. At length, after six hours of most un- 
equal fighting, thev received the order to abandon their position, 
and, bearing off their dead and wounded, they retired, having 
lost about 1,300 men killed and wounded. The enemy, doubt- 
less, suffered nearly as much. 

On the following night. General Pelissier himself directed a 
renewed attack. This time three columns, each 3,000 strong, 
were chosen for the assault. The hour chosen was just after 
dusk, and while one column advanced against each of the cover- 
ing trenches, the other steadily approached the centre or cross 
trench. After a short struggle, both of the side works were 
carried ; and then the assault was made upon the centre one. 
Here the contest was intensely fierce : the Russians defended 
their ground with extraordinary tenacity ; and when at length 
they yielded to the impetuous energy oi the French, they were 
exposed to a raking fire from the side works, now held by our 
allies, and fied in the utmost confusion, pursued for upwards of 
Half a mile by the victorious French. Then the order was given 
to halt, they having already advanced farther into the enemy's 
lines than they had ever been enabled to penetrate before. A 
liew battery was discovered, which had been recently formed, 
and not yet brought into play. It was instantly occupied by 
the French troops, who spiked the guns, demolished the gun- 
carriages, and efiectually destroyed everything the place con- 
tained. Then the whole force, about 2,000 strong, threw down the 
gabions and earthworks, and, in an incredibly brief space of 
time, levelled the battery with the ground. !Nine or ten long 
guns, four mortars, and a number of cohoms, were in the bat- 
tery thus speedily destroyed. The Eussian batteries continued 

L 2 
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to play upon the trenolies ; but the French threw up defences, 
which shielded them irom the fire, and retained possession of 
their conquest. By morning the advanced body nad rejoined 
their comrades, having achieved a most decisive advantage. 
That night they lost about 400 men; the Russian casualties 
must have amounted to nearly 1,500. On the 25th the Sus* 
sians demanded an armistice to carry off the dead, which was 
granted. 

Notwithstanding the recall of the expedition to Kertch in the 
early part of the month, the allied generals were resolved to 
carry out the project of a descent upon that part of the coast ; 
and, on the 22nd of May, another expedition departed ; the 
English force under Sir George Brown, and the French under 
General D'Autemarre. The two admirals, Sir Edmund Lyons 
and Bruat, accompanied the land forces. The troops engaged 
numbered 15,000, with five batteries of artillery. It was appre- 
hended that a serious resistance would probably be made at 
Kertch, and that the fleets would have difficulty in forcing the 
straits into the Sea of Azov, if they were exposed to the &e of 
the powerful batteries of Kertch and Yenikale. In order, then, 
that the town might be attacked from the land side. Sir Georse 
Brown landed his force at Kamiesch Boumu, a few miles to we 
south of Kertch, and advanced overland. The enemy, how- 
ever, had no intention of risking a contest, and evacuated the 
town, destroying the magazines, and blowing up the fortifiea* 
tions. When the troops entered Kertch, they found it deserted 
by nearly all the inhabitants; and the smps in the straits 
hurriedly endeavouring to escape into the Sea of Azov. In this 
attempt they were frostrated by the activity of the allied fleets ; 
and the admirals, flndin^ the depth of water more than they 
had anticipated, started m Aill pursuit, capturing and burning 
every vessel they could approach. Yenikale was, like Kertch, 
deserted by its garrison ; and in a few hours the allies were in 
undisturbed and bloodless possession of the two towns com- 
manding the outlet of the Sea of Azov, and the fleets were in 
fuU chase of the Eussian navy in those waters. 

Admiral Lyons despatched his son, the brave Captain Lyons, 
in command of a squadron of the smaller English and French 
steamers, with directions to destroy every ship and naval maga* 
zine they could approach. The mrections were faithfully exe- 
cuted. 'From the straits they darted across to Berdumsk and 
Mariapoul; thence to Arabat and Yenitchi, and Taganrog, 
everjrwhere achieving a signal success. In a few days not a 
Eussian vessel was left in those waters, above 300 having been 
destroyed by the allied fleet. The bulk of the provisions for 
*^he Russian army in the Crimea had hitherto been conreyed 
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across the Sea of Azov. In less than a week, inclnding what 
the Bussians had themselves committed to the flames when they 
evacuated Kertch, about four months' rations for 100,000 men 
were deducted from the resources of the enemy. The bulk of 
the troops shortly returned to Balaklava, leavine a sufficient 
garrison, mostly Turks, to maintain possession of Kertch and 
Tenikale, which, previous to their departure, the allies had 
strongly fortified. The fleets still threatened the coasts, effec- 
tually preventing the accumulation of fresh stores of pro- 
visions. 

The success of this expedition was a most serious blow to 
the enemy. Thenceforth the entire coast of the Crimea was at 
the mercy of the allies ; and the only road for reinforcements 
or provisions was by the route through Perekop, over dreary 
wastes and barren steppes, where horses and cattle died by 
thousands, and where troops in their transit lost nearly a fourth 
of their number from privation and disease. 

A third general bomoardment opened on the 6th of June. At 
half-past two o'clock in the afternoon, the fire of 157 English and 
300 French guns and mortars simultaneousljr opened upon the 
town. The Russian reply was feeble, and inflicted but little 
damage upon our batteries. A fierce cannonade was maintained 
by l^e al^es during that and the following day, and towards 
evening on the 7th, a grand combined attack was made by the 
English on the quarries, and by the French on the Mamelon. 
The former of these works, as the name implies, were pits from 
which stone had formerly been excavated for the buildings in 
the town, and occupied a position between the head of our 
advanced sap and the Great Kedan, the most formidable work of 
Itussian defence, and which in the general plan of attack had 
been apportioned to the English. The Mamelon, as it was speci- 
fically called — ^the general term mamelon^ a rounded hill, describ- 
ing its appearance — was the foremost of two similar eminences, 
at a short distance from each other. The one nearest the town 
was surmounted by the Malakoff tower and works, and was the 
most elevated and commanding position of the enemy's line of 
defence ; the Mamelon, or Mamelon Yert, as the French desig- 
nated it, had long since lost all claim to the latter name, being 
excavated into trenches and rifle-pits, from which a most annoy- 
ing fire was maintained upon the French lines. Our allies had 
already, as we previously recorded, made a very gallant though 
unsuccessful attempt at its capture ; and it was under the cover 
of its guns that tne Eussian sortie of the 22nd of March was 
made. 

It was, then, absolutely necessary that an endeavour should 
be m^A^ hy the besieging army to parry thps? fpnuidable works. 
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wliicli presented sucli obstacles to their advance ; and accord- 
ingly tne evening of the 7th of June was fixed for the assault. 
At about six o'clock the Prench battalions, chosen for the 
assault, consisting of the Algerine Zouaves, detachments of the 
Cist, 7th, and 50th regiments of the line, and of the Chasseurs- 
aPied and Imperial Guard, about 1,200 men in all, moved up 
to the front, closely followed by the reserve or working party, 
to follow the attacking column, and secure possession of the 
works. This second column, commanded by General Brunet, 
comprised a battalion of the Chasseurs-a-Pied, and the 11th, 
25th, e9th, and 16th regiments of the line. General Bosquet 
was entrusted with the entire direction of the assault. 

Our attacking force was composed of detachments from the 
light and second divisions. About 400 men from the 18th, 7th, 
47th, 49th, were told off to lead the assault, under the imme- 
diate command of Colonel Shirley, of the 90th regiment. The 
working parties were selected from the remaining regiments of 
the light division ; the main body remaining' under arms in 
reserve. 

Immediately the signal rockets took their flight towards the 
town, the attacking columns darted forward. The active French 
troops swarmed up the sides of the Mamelon, and in a few 
moments were in nand-to-hand contest with the Hussian de- 
fenders. With an unusual supineness the batteries of the town 
offered no impediment to the advance. It might be that the 
fierce bombardment to which for twenty-four hours they had 
been exposed, had temporarily silenced them. Whatever might 
be the cause, but little opposition was sustained by, and scarcely 
any loss inflicted on, the attacking columns, who reached the 
parapet on the crown of the hill at a rapid pace. Here the 
enemy made a stand, and for a brief space struggled bravely to 
maintain their position. It was, however, but an ineffectual 
effort. The French fought with the utmost daring ; and the 
enemy giving way before the impetuous onslaught, retreated 
down the hill, the French in eager pursuit. In the valley, how- 
ever, the Eussians received large reinforcements from the 
Malakoff Tower on the opposite eminence, and a fierce fire was 
opened on the French from the batteries of the Malakoff. Then 
the tide of battle turned; and the hitherto assailants, out- 
numbered, were driven no the hill, contesting every foot of 
ground. Some of the Zouaves, with characteristic daring, 
evading the attacking force, pressed onwards, and, as on the 
previous occasion, positively entered the Malakoff, and spiked 
some of the guns. Our allies, unable to bear the vigorous 
charge and overwhelming numbers of the enemy, who now 
pressed upon them, were forced to relinquifih the hold thej had 
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obtained npon the Mamelon, and retreated over the brow of the 
hill, reluctantly relinquishing the advantage they had gained. 
The French, after a brilliant attack, were driven back oy the 
reinforced defenders of the hill, and the Eussians were once 
more masters, of the Mamelon. 

General Bosquet, however, was not the man to accept a 
repalse as a final defeat. Reforming the column in the trenches 
at the foot of the hill, and sending fresh troops to their assist- 
ance, he prepared for a second assault. This time the French, 
eager to remeve their disaster, rushed forward with emulous 
bravery, and again the hill side was covered with the advancing 
columns, pressing onwards to the attack. Trench after trench 
'was carried ; and in a few moments the assailers again occupied 
the topmost parapet. The Eussians fought desperately ; but no 
courage could withstand the fierce valour of the French. The 
e^emy were hurled down the hills, and our allies, mad with 
excitement, rushed after them, in a rapid bayonet charge, cover- 
ing the ground witii the killed and wounded, and driving the 
fiying enemy to the refuge of the Malakoff. Meanwhile the 
workmg party in their rear had speedily thrown up parapets 
and breastworks on the Russian side ; and, although tne guns 
from the town and the shipping in the harbour played vigorously 
upon the hill, they were enabled to hold their important 
acquisition. 

Farther to the right, the Frencb had also attacked and car- 
ried, after considerable resistance, a line of works leading to 
and defending Careening Bay, and connected with the works of 
the Mamelon, known as the White Works. A number of guns 
were taken, and the French were thus in possession of an 
access to the great harbour, and enabled to throw up works 
commanding the shipping. 

We have thus far related the varying fortunes of the French 
attack. Let us now turn to the English assault on the Quarries. 
Simultaneouslv with the advance of our allies. Colonel Campbell 
threw his small force into the Eussian works, experiencing but 
trifling opposition ; and congratulating himself upon having so 
easily achieved his object. Advancing beyond the Quarries 
towards the Eedan, there is no doubt the adventurous English 
might even have entered that great work itself, so great was the 
confusion among the Eussians, caused by the attack on the 
Mamelon, had they been in sufficient force to warrant such a 
feat. The enemy, however, soon mustered their strength, and 
Colonel Campbell was forced, after a stubborn resistance, to 
yield his position. Three times did the small British force retreat 
from the Quarries, and as many times they retook them with the 
bayonets, At length they were enabled to throw up an eprth* 
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work, wHichleiiBured their possession of this importanfc position. 
In one of the Bnssian attacks, an instance of individual prowess 
occurred, which obtained for the performer of it the rare honour 
of being named, though a non-commissioned officer, in Lord 
Haglan's despatch. The assailing party had wavered a little 
before the sharp fire from the British muskets, when Lance« 
Corporal Quin, of the 47th, darted out of the work towards a 
Bussian officer and four men, who had advanced somewhat in 
front of the main body of the enemy. With the butt-end of 
his musket he brained one of the soltHers, bayonetted a second, 
and the other two precipitately fled from the doughty corporal. 
Then collaring the officer, and administering a gentle stimulant 
with the point of his bayonet to quicken his advance, he dragged 
him a prisoner into the work, in less time than we have occupied 
to tell the tale. 

The enemy's loss must have been very great, judging by that 
which the victors sustained in the two attmiks. The French lost 
about 60 officers, and 2,000 men killed and wounded ; and the 
British, 35 officers, and 365 rank and file. 

The new positions thus obtained by the allies were of the 
utmost importance, and materially affected the fortunes of the 
siege, ^o time was lost by the engineers of both armies in 
securing their advantage, and strengthening by fresh works the 
advanced trenches. New zigzags and parallels were opened, 
approaching the enemy's works, and the guns on the Munelon 
were reversed, so as to bear upon the defences of their late 
masters. 

Ten days later, the working parties of both armies having 
been incessantly employed in completing the trenches and esta- 
blishing new batteries. Lord Baglan and General Pelissier 
decided upon making a grand effort to obtain possession of die 
town, by a combined assault upon the Malakon and the Bedan. 
It was proposed to open a crusning fire from the allied batteries 
on the I7th of June, and immediately upon its cessation» before 
the enemy should have time to repair the damage done to his 
works, to assault in overwhelming force the two great works. 
Had this plan been adhered to, the result would doubtless 
have been a triumphant success. On the night of Sunday the 
17th, the fire slackened, when darkness made it no longer pos- 
sible to maintain it with precision. At daylight it would be 
renewed, and then, after two hours' more cannonading, the 
assault waa to be made. For some reason, however. General 
Pelissier sent word to Lord Eaglan that he should not wait for 
the renewal of the bombardment, but should order his troops to 
the attack at daybreak. This, of course, disconcerted the plaiis 
of the English general. Se felt bowid in hoiioor to support th^ 
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IFrench attack, while lie was fullj aware of the p^reat disadvan- 
tage under which the assaulting columns would labour, it being 
notorious that the Eossians were unflagging in their efforts to 
repair by night the damage sustained in the day, and would in 
aU probability be prepared with fresh suns to meet the assault. 

General Pelissier divided his attacking force into three co- 
lumns, numbering altogether about 25,000 men. The first, 
under General Mayran, was to assault the extreme left of the 
iRussian line ; the second, in the centre, led by General Brunet, 
was to turn the MalakofiP on its proper left ; while the third, 
under General D'Autemarre, was to operate upon its right. 
The Imperial Guard was held in reserve, and two batteries of 
artillery occupied the Mamelon. The signal for advance was 
to be three rockets fired from the Lancaster battery, which 
General Pelissier had chosen as his position of observation. By 
an unfortunate mistake, General Mayran mistook the flaming 
fuse of a bomb-shell for the rocket, and eager for the fray, led 
his division rapidly forward. It was now apparent that the 
enemy had full notice of our intended attack. Not only the 
batteries were fully armed, but the steamers were anchored so 
as to be able to pour their broadsides upon the French columns. 
Generals Saurin and De Failly, obedient to the commands of 
their general, dashed forward, K)llowed at an impetuous pace by 
their troops. Then the Russians opened fire from their bat- 
terie8*and steamers, and a hurricane of shot and shell arrested 
the career of the brave French ; and their leader. General 
Mayran, paid the penalty of his mistake, falling mortally 
wounded at their head. General Pelissier had now arrived upon 
the scene of action, and perceiving the error, at once ordered 
up reinforcements to the threatened division, which, strength- 
ened by the addition of the voltigeurs of the Guard, some regi- 
ments of the line, and a battalion of grenadiers, was enabled to 
maintain its position under the orders of General De Failly, 
who succeeded to the command, though prevented by the deadly 
fire of the enemy from advancing further. The centre column, 
under General Brunet, had little better success than the other 
division. In fact, the unlucky mistake of Mayran, in precipitating 
the attack, had disordered the entire plan of advance, and 
aroused the Hussians, and enabled them to concentrate their 
strength for defence. General Brunet himself was struck in 
the chest by a musket-ball ; and his division was forced to retire 
to the trenches with great loss. General D'Autemarre, who 
commanded the left attack, no sooner saw the preconcerted 
signal, than he gave the word to advance, and the 5th Foot 
Chasseurs and the first battalion of the 19th regiment of the 
line, deploying tp tfee left, ajong the crest of th^.rwft© which 
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there enters the town, carried the entrenchment which connects 
it with the Malakoff, and sncceeded in entering the fortification. 
The sappers who accompanied the advance immediately planted 
ladders, the remainder of the regiments hnrried forward, and the 
eagles of the French army waved aloft, encouraging the repulsed 
troops of the other divisions to renewed exertions. 

While the French were thus straining every nerve against 
tremendous odds, and with fearful loss, to [perform their parts 
in the achievements of the day, the English were none the less 
eager to win their laurels before the Great Redan. Sir Greorge 
Brown, just returned from the Kertch expedition, was intrusted 
with the direction of the assaulting party, composed of detach- 
ments of the light, second, and fourth divisions. The plan of 
attack was, that the force should be divided into three columns : 
the light division to storm the right of the Iledan at the re- 
entering angle ; the fourth division was to attack the left flank 
of the fortification at a similar position ; while the second was 
to storm the apex of the Kedan, as soon as the other divisions 
had established themselves in the work. Colonel Yea, of the 
7th Fusileers, led the storming party of the' light division, com- 
posed of the 7th, 23rd, 33rd, and 34th. Colonel Shirley held 
the 19th, 77th, and 85th in reserve. The troops advanced in 
good order from the trenches, preceded by a covering party of 
Bifles, and dashed forward to the attack. They had, however, 
several hundred yards of broken ground to cross ; and the 
enemy, well prepared for their reception, poured from every 
embrasure such a storm of shot and shell as effectually broke 
their ranks. Colonel Yea and the regimental officers gallantly 
endeavoured to animate their men to the assault, and led them 
fearlessly forward against the belching fire of the batteries. As 
the brave old colonel was cheering on his men, a shower of 
grape swept along, and he rolled in the agonies of death, struck 
at once in the head and stomach. His brave companions fell 
around him dead or wounded; and the regiments, unable to 
face such a sheet of ^e, fell back disordered to the trenches, 
leaving nearly a third of their number on the field. 

On the left attack, Sir John Campbell, with the fourth division, 
exhibited extraordinary courage, and led his men forward to the 
attack with tremendous energy. Here again was the tragedy 
of the light division repeated. The men were mowed down as 
they left the trenches, and Sir John, like Colonel Yea, fell cheer- 
ing on his men. The loss was terrific. The second division, to 
whom had been reserved the duty of attacking the apex of the 
Bedan, seeing the failure of the flank assaults, desisted from the 
n.tt«mpt, and withdrew to the trenches, though halving suffered 
^rably firom the enemy's fire. 
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The only success of the day was that achieved by the third 
division under General Eyre, who had been ordered by Lord 
lEap^lan to attack the Cemetery Batteries, at the head of the 
ravine leading to the Dockyard Creek. The brigade consisted 
of the 9th, isth, 28th, and 44th regiments. Four volunteers 
from each regiment, under Major Fielden, of the 44th regiment, 
were selecteato feel the way, and cover the advance. The 18th 
[Royal Irish formed the storming party. They possessed them- 
selves of the Cemetery with but httle difficulty ; and then four 
companies of the 18th dashed forward, so eager were they for 
"the fray, and actually entered the town, and established them- 
selves m the Russian houses. They were followed by the 9th, 
•under Colonel Borten. The enemy's batteries now opened a 
fierce fire on the daring handful of men ; and although they 
could not drive them from their position, efiectually prevented 
their retreat, from four o'clock in the morning until eight at 
night. During that time they suffered terribly trom thirst, and 
some of the brave fellows actually crawled from the houses, 
reached the English lines, and returned with cans of water to 
their comrades. In this way a letter was conveyed asking for 
reinforcements ; but Greneral Eyre had already retired from the 
spot, and the two gallant regiments were left unsupported, to 
bear the brunt of the enemy's fire until nightfall, when the rem- 
nant of them withdrew from their dangerous post, and rejoined 
the main body. 

The failure of the English attack enabled the [Russians to draw 
from the Kedan reinrorcements to repel the French under 
"General D'Autemarre, who were so 'nearly redeeming the for- 
tunes of the day at the Malakoff. Unable to contend against 
the forces now brought against them, the French were compelled 
to retire from the commanding position they had obtained. 
General Pelissier sent reinforcements ; but it was impossible a 
single division, exposed to an appalling flank fire and an im- 
mensely superior force in front, could long sustain such an 
unequal contest. They fought bravely ; but on that fatal day 
bravery availed but little, and they, too, added to the numbers 
of the defeated. 

Such was the great disaster of the 18th of June, the anniver- 
sary of that day when the two nations, now brothers in defeat, 
were opposed to each other on the plain of Waterloo. Want of 
concert between the generals — and to Pelissier the blame is 
mainly due — resulted in a most disheartening repulse, and the 
loss of thousands of brave men ; the English casualties amount- 
ing to no less than 251 killed (including 21 officers) ; 70 officers 
and 1,130 men wounded; and 22 missing. The French loss 
must hj^ve been grej^ter. 
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On the following day a truce was requested by the allies, for 
the purpose of gathering and interring the dead, and recovering 
the wounded. A melancholy task it was ; and many a manly 
eye dimmed, as the disfigured form of general or comiade, strack 
dbwn in the heat of that dread combat, was slowly borne past 
There were Yea, and Campbell, and Shadforth, and hundrvds of 
brave fellows besides, whom England could ill spare, whose 
devotion and valour could not retrieve the fortune of the day, 
but whose noble deaths lent a lustre even to defeat. 
\ Throughout the army as well as among the public at home a 
profound feeling of grief and disappointment was experienced, 
only to be followed by a general mourning for the death of a 
more illustrious soldier than any whose fate we have yet recorded. 
Lord Saglan, the chivalrous and venerable chief of the English 
army, had long struggled against the vicissitudes and fatignes o( 
an almost unexampled campaign. An old soldier of the school 
of Wellington, he shared some of his great master's strength of 
constitution and indomitable determination. With a noble pride 
he had disdained to reply to the calumnies, which are always 
ready to be showered by Englishmen upon those who serve them 
best ; but he would have been more than a man if he had not 
felt tiiem. Hitherto the English army, led by him, had been a 
victorious though suffering band ; now the scales had turned ; 
and for the first time, it had sustained a great defeat. The 
noble chief, deeply sensitive, hid his grief in his own brave and 
tender heart ; but there it rankled and corroded, and disease, so 
lon^ defied, insidiously approached the frame weakened by 
anxiety and disappointment. ' A dysentery, which had just car- 
ried on one of his dearest friends. General Estcourt, the adjutant- 
feneral, attacked him, and prostrated him on a bed of sickness. 
Vom time to time he rallied ; but his advanced age and shattered 
constitution at length ffave way; and on the 28th of June, ten days 
after the repulse of the Bedan, Fitzroy James Somerset, first 
Baron Bat^Ian — ^perhaps] the most popular soldier in the British 
anny, the hero of the jPeninsula, and the maimed of Waterloo, 
for years the confidential friend of the greatest general of his 
country, and himself the leader under whom Alma and Inker- 
mann nad been won — ^breathed his last three thousand miles 
from home and those he loved best, an old man, but covered 
with glories won in many a bloody field, and truly mourned by 
every man in the army. 

The corpse was borne in solemn procession to Kamiesch Bay, 
attended by a Ions line of English and French soldiery. Grene* 
rals Pelissier, Dela Marmora, Omer Pacha, and Simpson, the 
chief of theTEnglish staff, rode by the coffin, borne on a gun- 
carriage. Whilea 99lem4 salute boomed from all the guns, tbp 
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corpse was sliipped on board the Caradoc, to be conveyed to 
Engbind. 

This is not the place to defend Lord Baglan from the imputa- 
tions which have been so freely cast upon him, both as a soldier 
and a man. When his death was known, many were retracted ; 
and even while he lived some were disproved. Amateur generals 
disapproved of his tactics, and virulent journalists charged him 
with cruelty and neglect of his men, in the terrors of the winter 
before Sebastopol ; out those who knew him best, exalted his 
prudence, his tact, and his heroic courage ; and the soldiers 
knew that he shared Uieir dangers and privations, and deeply 
sympathised with their sufferings. Td our allies he was a brave 
and courteous companion, sootmng irritations, dispelling envies, 
and by his dignified deportmeivt and happy temper doing more, 
perhaps, than any other man to ensure nearty co-operation and 
xnutaal ffood feehng. History will record his memory as that of 
a man wno united the unselfish courage and chivalry of the Cids 
and Bayards of romance with the courtesy, kindness, and 
enlarged imderstanding of the modem gentleman. There have 
been greater generals — few better entiUed to the character of a 
great, good man. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Assamption of command by General Simpson.— Preparations for a ^and attack, 
and construction of new batteries.— Battle of the Tchemaya, and defeat of the 
Russians.— The last act of the drama.- Final assault.- Ca^ure of the Malakoff 
Tower by the French. — Repulse of the English at the Redan. — Evacamtion of 
the town by Prince Gortschakoff. — Destruction of the fleet. — The fldl of 
Sebastopol. t • 

The death of Lord Harlan caused the duties of commander- 
in-chief to devolve upon General Bimpson, the chief of the staff, 
an experienced soldier, who had seen much service in various 
parts of the world, having been wounded at Waterloo, and acted 
as second in command to Sir Charles Napier in the war against 
the hill tribes of Scinde. The Government at home confirmed 
him in his office, and expressed confidence in his abilities and 
enerffy. The position of the allies at the beginning of July was 
as follows : — In the front they were pushing tKeir advances to 
within a very short distance of the Kussian defences. On the 
left of the plateau in front of the Quarantine and Flagstaff bat- 
teries, the division of the French army gradually drew nearer 
and nearer to the walls of the town. The English, in the centre 
of the attack, were working hard to carry forward their parallels 
towards the E/cdan, which, however, they were preventeo, by the 
rocky nature of the ground and the formidable fire from that 
great work, from approaching too nearly. The French threw up 
batteries on the Mamelon, and were enabled, under cover of the 
guns of that work and the English batteries, to reach almost to 
the abattis of the Malakoff, some of the outer works of which 
were carried by the working parties. Having possession of one 
side of the Careening Bay, they threw up a strong work, which 
not only enfiladed the Malakofi, but prevented the Eiussian ships 
from occupying the position from which they had fired so fatally 
upon the occasion of the attack upon the Hedan and pre^ously. 
A large portion of the French army, under General Canrobert, 
accompanied by the Turks under Osman Pacha (Omer Pacha 
having been called to Constantinople, in consequence of the 
threatening aspect of affairs in Asia), and the larger portion of 
the English cavalry, moved out into the plain of ibalaklava, and 
occupied the valley of the Tchemaya, thus doubling the area 
of ground occupied by the camp, — a proceeding highly essential, 
considering the large reinforcements which had recently arrived. 
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The Sardinians, who had on their first arrival encamped near 
Balaiklava, and had suffered much from cholera and fever, also 
advanced into the valley, one division crossing the river and 
occupying the village of Tchorgoum. Altogether nearly 100,000 
men, in excellent condition, were in the open field, ready to meet 
any attack ^the enemy might make, and as many more were 
before the town, to carry on the siege operations. 

The months of July and August were assiduously employed 
in preparations for renewing the bombardment upon a scale 
hitherto unheard of in the annals of warfare. Mortars of an 
enormous size were brought up to the front, and stores of am- 
munition prepared of the most colossal character. Nor was the 
contingency of another winter in the field overlooked. An Army 
Works Corps, of skilled artisans and labourers, was formed and 
sent to the Crimea, and under their superintendence the railway, 
which had got somewhat out of order, was repaired, roads made, 
and a number of other works performed to relieve the toil of the 
soldiers. Nor ^ere the Russians idle. A bridge of rafts was 
thrown across the harbour near Fort Paul, to facilitate the com- 
munication between the town and the forts on the north side, 
and immense convoys of provisions, stores, and reinforcements 
of men were daily brought in. In the fields the enemy occupied 
the Mackenzie heights and the country towards Baidar in great 
force ; though there was every reason to believe that the soldiers 
sufiered severely from want of food, the occupation of the Sea of 
Azov by the allies having interposed such serious difficulties iu 
the way of procuring supplies. 

Driven to desperation, as it would appear, rather than 
animated by any rational hope that they would be enabled to 
drive back the French and Sardinians from the position they 
held, and thus seriously embarrass the allies, the iHussian army 
in the field, under the personal direction of Prince Gortschako^, 
at early dawn on the morning of the 16th of August, advanced 
in great force from the hills beyond the Tchernaya, with the in- 
tention of offering battle. General Pelissier had some days pre- 
viously received an intimation of the probability of an attack, 
and was accordingly prepared. The Sardinian outposts, for 
the first time brought into contact with the enemy, slowly 
withdrew to the main body, and gave the alarm of the Russian 
approach. 

The enemy, in dense columns of infantry and cavalry, sup- 
ported by 160 guns, advanced from the heights towards the 
river, here crossed by two bridges, the larger one being known as 
the GDraktir Bridge. They carried pontoons, and appliances for 
crossing the stream ; and there were also several places in which 
the Tchernaya was fordable. Favoured by the dim light of 
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early morning, they succeeded in throwing several battalions 
unobserved across tne river, and attacking the division led by 
General Camon, on the extreme left of the French line. Though 
taken by surprise, the French made a brave resistance, and the 
3rd Zouaves and 50th of the line, assisted by the 82nd, which 
attacked them in the flank, succeeded in repelling them with 
considerable loss. 

In their second attempt the Bussians were somewhat more 
successful. They advanced across the Traktir Bridge. The fete 
dupont was guarded by the 20th regiment of the line, who were 
too weak to oflTer any effective resistance. They bravely dis- 
puted the ground, and lost twelve officers before they would give 
way. The dense masses of the Russians now thronged across 
the bridge. In their train followed three guns, which were 
promptly got into position to sweep the road along which the 
French would advance. The infantry swarmed across the bridge, 
or waded breast high through the stream. Quickly forming into 
heavy columns, they advanced ingallant style up the hill in front 
of the French centre. General Herbillon was fully prepared for 
the attack, and the enemy was promptly met, and, after a Yery 
animated contest, driven back across the bridge by the 2na 
Zouaves, the 97th of the line, and one battalion of the foot 
Chasseurs. The slaughter was terrific ; the French and Sar- 
dinian guns playing on the retreating mass, and the French pur- 
suing them in a vigorous bayonet charge. 

The right of the French position occupied some low hillocks, 
defended in front by the river, and by the aqueduct used to 
supply the Turkish army with water. The Sarinian army was 
encamped on their right, and had manned a very effective bat- 
tery. General Faucneux was the French commander at this 
portion of the line, and a considerable body of artillery was 
under his command. While the Kussians were attacking the 
French centre, as already related, another column of enormous 
strength advanced across the river and aqueduct, and attacked 
the French right. The artillery and the rines of the Sardinians 
made dreadfiu havoc in their ranks ; but the Bussian officers 
cheered on their men to the advance, and, in defiance of dreadful 
loss, charged gallantly the French position. The Zouayes, who 
held the brow of the nill, retired slowly to the main body, which 
was partially hidden by ^e nature of tne ground, and the enemy 
came on with loud cheers, ima^ning an easy conquest. Then 
the French suddenly formed up into line, and charging forward 
with an impetuosity that defies description, literally crushed the 
enemy in tneir tremendous rush, and nurled them down the hill. 
Many rolled into the aqueduct and were suffocated ; others luid 
their limbs broken by the ffdl ; and the main body turned and 
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fled precipitately towards the bridge. As the broken and flying 
mass ponred onwards, the batteries opened upon them, and a 
scene of fearful massacre ensued. The bridge was choked with 
the troops endeavouring to pass across, and the river was crowded 
with the fugitives. Among then poured the iron hail of the Sar- 
dinian batteries ; and when they struggled into the open ground, 
hundreds more fell mortally wounded. Never was tnere a more 
complete or ignominious defeat. 

The remnants of the infantry withdrew behind the cavalry* 
and retreated to the hiU ; the Bussian artillery covering them by 
a heavy fire against the French batteries. Prince Gortschakoff 
mancBuvred his cavalry for some time in sight of the allies, 
hoping apparently to draw our dragoons in pursuit amons the 
hills, where a second Balaklava massacre would probably nave 
awaited them. General Scarlett, commanding the English cavalry 
division, eagerly proffered the services of his splendid warriors ; 
but Genersd Pelissier wisely declined to hazard such valuable 
troops in such a perilous adventure. 

Towards evening the Russians drew off, leaving about 3,000 
dead upon the field, and their wounded could not Imve amounted 
to less than 5,000. The French carried ofi* in their ambulances, 
1,626 soldiers and 33 officers, besides 400 prisoners. Among 
the dead was General Bead, a very distinguished Bussian officer, 
upon whose person was found a plan of the attack. The French 
lost 9 officers killed and 61 wounded, 172 men kiUed and 1,163 
wounded, besides 146 missing. The gallant Sardinians, besides 
the death of General the Count of Montevecchio, sustained a loss 
of 250 men. The Turkish battalions arrived too late to take 
any part in the afiair. 

The battle of the Tchemaya, thus bravelv won, was the third 
great assault upon our lines in the open field, which theBussians 
had attempted. At Inkermann they had been terribly defeated ; 
at Balaklava they reaped but a barren advantage ; and now, at 
Traktir Bridge, had sustained an enormous loss. Henceforth 
the allies were impregnable in their position, and the battle 
remained to be fought out beneath the guns of Sebastopol. 

And there the battle was fought and won. We have arrived 
at the closing act of the great drama whose events we have 
undertaken to recount, and must now relate the story of the 
Fall of Sebastopol. 

Such a fire opened ^m the batteries on the left French 
attack, on the morning of Wednesday, the 5th of September, 
exactly one year since the allies sailed from Yama on their 
desperate expedition, as had never been witnessed even by the 
veterans of that memorable siege. The approaches had been 
driven so close to the Bussian lines, that at some points a 
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stone might easily have been thrown into the works of the 
defenders. At four o'clock in the morning three fongasses were 
hurled against the counterscarp of the Central Bastion, and on 
the signal of their explosion, a sheet of fire flashed from the 
line of French batteries, and a roar that shook the earth 
apprised the Kussians that the deadly strife was begun. They 
appeared to be taken by surprise, for some little time elapsed 
before their guns replied, xhe thundering bombardment was 
continued on the left attack alone until a httle after noon, and 
then the English in the centre, and the French before the 
MalakofiP and along their line to the extreme right, took up the 
firing. The efiect upon the town must have been immense. 
The Eussian gunners replied bravely, returning volley for 
volley in quick response. When the smoke cleared for an 
instant, and permitted a glimpse of the harbour, it could be 
seen that the bridge of rafts connecting the northern side 
was crowded with vehicles and dense bodies of men, while 
numerous small boats glided about the harbour, in communica- 
tion with the vessels and the shore. About eight o'clock in the 
evening, a burst of fiame in the harbour threw a sudden glare 
upon the dark outline of the buildings of the town. A ship was 
on fire, and, fanned by the breeze, the flames quickly mounted, 
till hull and masts stoiod grandly out against the evening skv, in 
lurid magnificence. Shortly aner midnight the detiks fell in, 
and a pillar of flame shot aloft, and then a cloud of black smoke 
settlea over the spot as the wreck sank. The cannonade had 
ceased at twilight only to be renewed on the following morning 
with unflagging vigour. During the Thursday, nres were 
observed in various parts of the town, and when the guns were 
silent for the day, the damage inflicted was apparent. The 
Malakofl* had evidently sufiered greatly ; large portions of the 
abattis had been swept away, and many of the embrasures 
destroyed ; the Bedan was less damaged ; out in the tOYm itself 
the heaps of ruins, where previously rows of well-built edifices 
had stood, attested the severity of the storm of shot and sh^ to 
which they had been exposed. At five o'clock on the afternoon 
of Friday, another ship was discovered to be on fire, and several 
conflagrations were observed in the town. Shortly afterwards 
an explosion of the most appalling character occurred in a 
Bussian magazine, which must have been disastrous in its 
effects. That the loss of the enemy was very great, iVom the 
severitjT of the bombardment, was amply attested by the long 
procession of wounded borne across the harbour. That night 
there was no cessation of the firing; and it became known 
^roughout the camp that the assault was to be delivered on the 
''^wing day. 
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Grenerals Felissier and Simpson had arranged to commence 
the assatdt at noon on Satiiraay. The French were to com* 
mence by an attack on the Malasoff tower ; if they established 
themselves in that work, the English were to throw themselves 
upon the Great Bedan, while simultaneous assaults were to be 
made on the right on the Little Eedan, towards Careening Bay, 
and on the extreme left on the Central Bastion andElagstaIn Bat- 
tery. General Bosquet was entrusted with the direction of the 
Malakoff attack, which was to be approached on the left flank 
by General MacMahon, with a powerful corps of Zouaves, Chas- 
seurs, and regiments of the line ; the, right attack on the Little 
B«daii was to be led by General Dulac, who had a strong body 
of Chasseurs, and four line regiments, with another powerful 
force in reserve. General De la Motterouge, with nve regi- 
ments, was to assault the middle of the curtam connecting these 
two works. General De la Salles conducted the assault on 
the extreme left. Five regiments, composing Levaillant's divi- 
sion, were in front of the Central Bastion and its lunettes; 
while to its right, General D*Autemarre, with "NieVs and Bre- 
ton's brigades, were to penetrate in the track of Levaillant's 
division, and seize the Mast Bastion.. The Sardinians, anxious 
to share in the honours of the day, contributed a brigade under 
the orders of General Cialdini, wnich was to attack m conjunc- 
tion with D'Autemarre's division. Finally, ten regiments, under 
the command of Generals Bouat and yai6, with some troops 
from Kamiesch, were held in reserve, ready for immediate 
action. On each attack, a competent number of sappers were 
provided with materials to form oridges, and hand;^ tools ; and 
the gunners had abundant implements for the spiking of guns ; 
field artillery #as also posted m commanding positions to render 
any assistance the fortunes of the day might render necesaary. 

The English storming party was coznprised of detachments 
from the light and second divisions. General Codrington, of 
the light division, assisted by General Markham, commanding 
the second, had the direction of the assault. The first stormers, 
1,000 men, were selected in equal numbers from each division. 
Colonels Unett and Windham leading. The Highland brigade 
and Guards were ordered up to the post as a reserve. General 
Herbillon, conunanding the French corps d^armie on the Tcher- 
naya, had made every preparation to meet any attack which 
might be made by the Kussian army of observation ; but the 
enemy had experienced the prowess of the allies in the open 
field too bitterly again to attempt defeat. 

Early in the morning, squadrons of caval^ took position on 
the roads leading from Balaklava and Xadikoi to the camp, to 
prevent stragglers and spectators from crowding to the front 
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and impeding the movements of the troops engaged in the 
assault. Every precaution, too, was observed to prevent the 
enemy from Having any intimation of the movements of the 
soldiers. Parapets were heightened, and the regiments, French 
and English, moved up before daylight, with such promptness 
and secrecy that many even in the camp were luuiware of the 
nature of the contemplated operations. 

The plan of attacK had originally indhded the co-opera* 
tion of the fleet, but a brisk gale from the north-west forbade 
them to leave their anchorage; and except some French and 
English gunboats, which' did good service in throwing shells and 
rockets into the forts, the sailors were unwillingly mere spectators 
of the fray. 

Preciselv at twelve o'clock General MacMahon's division, lefl 
the French trenches, which were within a few yards of the 
Malakoff tower, and advanced rapidly up the rugged and steep 
ascent. It proved that very great damage had been inflicted 
on the tower, and nearly afl the guns dismounted. In a 
few minutes, with the loss of only one man, the French had 
leaped into the work, and the tricolour waved triumphantly 
on the summit of this great fort-^the key to the town. The 
Bussians contested their ground with great bravery, renewing 
again and again their attacks, but every time repulsed with 
enormous loss. General Bosquet was early wounded, and 
retired from the field. 

The signal was now given by General Pelissier for the com- 
mencement of the English assault on the Eedan ; and the first 
stormers, led by Major Welsford of the 97th, and Captain 
Grove of the 90th, dashed from the trenches, followed by the 
remainder of the troops. The great work was distant about 
250 yards, and the ground was so broken that it was impossible 
to preserve order. The enemy, who had been taken by surprise 
by the suddenness of the French attack upon the Malakofi*, 
were now thoroughly aroused, and manned every gun. Showers 
of grape and shell poured among our men as they struggled 
across the open space; General Shirley, the brigadier of the 
light division, was compelled to retire, and hundreds were shot 
down. When the foremost men reached the Bedan, the ladders 
were too short to reach the breach; but in spite of every 
obstacle our brave fellows climbed the broken walls, and poured 
into the salient angle of the work. Major Welsford was shot 
down as he entered the Eedan. Colonel Windham, with his 
brigade of the second division, followed quicklv after, and in a 
few moments the triangular apex of the work was thronged 
iiith men. Then a new obstacle presented itself. An inner 
work commanded the position, and a terrible array of embrasures 
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frowned upon tHe assailers. Eor the first time English troops 
quailed before an enemy's fire, and notwithstanding the daring 
conrage of Colonel Windham and the other officers, retreated to 
such cover as they conld obtain, maintaining an ineffective fire 
from their mnskets.. In vain Colonel Windham hurried from 
side to side, crossing with amazing courage the line of fire, 
and endeavoured to form his men for another assault. The few 
who answered his appeal were swept away by the terrible fire of 
the enemy. For nearly two hours was the little band exposed 
to such a fearful risk ; and from some unaccountable remissness 
no reinforcements were sent. Three messengers were sent by 
Colonel Windham, but all were wounded in the attempt to reacn 
General Codrington. At length the dauntless colonel resolved 
to go himself; and passing across the open space, succeeded in 
obtaining the desired help. It was too fate ; the men inside the 
work, unable longer to hold their position, were in full retreat ; 
and the Bussians, pouring out of their cover, charged them with 
the bayonet, till the ditch was filled with the bodies of the 
Euglisn soldiers. 

While the English attack was thus disastrous, the French 
assaults on the Little !Redan and the Central Bastions were 
equally unsuccessful. The divisions of Dulac and De la Mot- 
terouge three times carried the works to which they were 
exposed, only to be repulsed by the heavy fire of the inner 
defences, and of the steamers, which ran up, and poured their 
broadsides into the ranks. General De la Salles, on the extreme 
left, attadted with great energy the Central Bastion ; but the 
intense fire to which his division was exposed daunted his men, 
many of whom were fresh troops, unused to the stern realities 
of battle; and after a sanguinary struggle, he was forced to 
abandon the attempt. General irelissier having obtained pos- 
session of the Malakofi*, suspended farther attacks; and, at 
length, night closed in, leaving the armies in anxious expecta- 
tion of the events of the morrow. 

It was the intention of General Simpson to renew the assault 
on the Eedan with the Highlanders and Gruards on the next 
morning. When daylight broke, a few soldiers crept forward 
to seek for wounded comrades, and found the work was deserted ! 
In a brief space, flames arose from every quarter of the town ; 
and long lines of troons could be seen passing to the north forts. 
Then tremendous explosions rent the aur — ^the great forts on the 
south side were exploded ; and, covered by a conflagration which 
efleotually prevented pursuit. Prince Gortschakoff evacuated the 
town. A lew hours later, and the ships in the harbour — ^the 
steamers excepted (and a few days afterwards they, too, shared 
the same fate) — ^burst into flames, or were scuttled, and sank 
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slowly beneath the waters of the once crowded inlet of the sea, 
where had ridden the fleet with which Bossia hoped to role 
the Euxine, and from which had darted forth the murderers of 
Sinope. 

In this final assault the English lost no fewer than 29 officers 
and 356 men killed, and 124 officers and 1,762 men wounded ; 
1 officer and 175 men were missing : total of casualties, 2,447. 
The French soflered a loss of 5 genends killed, 4 wounded, and 
6 hurt ; 24 superior officers killed, 20 wounded, and 2 missing ; 
116 subaltern officers killed, 224 wounded, and 8 missing; 1,4^9 
sub-officers and soldiers killed, 4,259 wounded, and 1,400 missing : 
total, 7,551. The Bussians admit a loss on the last day of the 
assault of 2,684 killed, 7,263 wounded, and 1,754 missing. Be- 
tween the battle of the Tchemaya and the opening of the final 
bombardment, they lost 18,000 men. 

Thus did Sebastopol fall ! The strongest fortress in the world, 
garrisoned by the most colossal military power, afler a siege 
unezam|)led m modem histoiy, had succumbed to the efforts of 
the armies of the Western I^owers. Three great battles had 
been fought beneath its walls, and four bombardments of 
hitherto unknown fierceness had been directed against its bas- 
tions. The siege occupied verr nearly twelve inonths; and 
more than 100,000 men must have perished by wounds and 
disease in and before its walls. 

The besieging army had, in its different attacks, about 800 
guns mounted, which fired more than 1,600,000 rounds, and the 
approaches, dug during 336 days, of open trenches through a 
rocky ground, to an extent of fifty-four English miles, were 
made under the constant fire of the place, and with incessant 
combats by day and night. During the siege we employed no 
less than 80,000 gabions, 60,000 fascines, and nearly 1,000,000 
earth bags. 

To the French unquestionably is due the honour of its capture ; 
but trho can forget the courage which the English exhibited, the 
fortitude they displayed, or me sufferings they endured P The 
first yictories of that eventful year are claimed by British yalour, 
and if at the last they failed, let us remember there are some 
tasks no ability can execute, some difficulties no skiQ can 
surmount, and some opposition no valour can subdue. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BT 

GEORGE EOUTLEDGE AND CO., 

2, FARRINGDON STREET. 



CAPTAIN SPENCER'S NEW WORK ON THE SEAT OP WAR. 

In post Svo, price 6s. doth lettered^ 

TIJEKEY, EXJSSIA, BLACK SEA, AND CISCASSIA. 
By Captain Spsncer. Containing many Illustrations, including 
Views of Odessa, Sebastopol, Varna, Widdin, &c. ; and four Portraits in 
colours of the Sultan, the Czar, Schamyi, and a Circassian Lady, with 
a Map of the Seat of War. 

** Captain Spencer, having spent many years in these countries, is fully quali. 
fied to give the most correct and latest iitformation relative to scenes which are at 
the present moment fraught with so intense an interest: whoever wishes to mal^e 
himself acquainted with the Seat qf War, cannot possibly do better than study 
Captain Spencer's book." 

NEW LIFE OF RICHELIEU. 
In foolscap Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

LIFE OF EICHELIEU. By William Eobsok, 
Translator of " Bonnechose's History of France/' and *' Micbaud's 

Crusades." Four Illustrations. 

t 

THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

In 1 thick Tol. price 15s. doth lettered, 

HILPEET'S ENGLISH-GEEMAN and GEEMAN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. CompUed from the large quarto 
▼olume, in one thick yolume of nearly two thousand pages, and bound 
in cloth. 

The German language is now so extensively studied, that a Standard Dictionary 
of the language was very much required. The present one is confidently recom- 
mended to supply this want. Founded upon the voluminous and expensive 4to. 
of Dr. Hilpert's— it contains all that the German student can wish for. The ad- 
vantfl^s of this work over the other German Dictionaries will be found to be— 

1st. Its excessive cheapness. 

2nd. Its great completeness in the sdentiflc department, and its easy etymolo- 
gical arrangement. 

3rd. The care with which provincialisms, ironical or sarcastic words, and vul- 
garisms, are distinguished from the colloquial terms in ordinary use. 

4th. The English portion has been produced under the direction of a Society of 
English Scholars in Carlsrnhe, and hence great accuracy ensured. 

An^ 5th> O^man characters are used throughout the work. 
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EOUTLBDGE'S MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Price Is. in case, 

ROTJTLBDGE'S NEW MAP of the SEAT OP WAIL 
Compiled from the latest Austrian and Russian surreys. It indodee 
the Baltic and Black Seas, with Plans of St. Petersborg, Constantinople, 
Cronstadt, and Sebastopol. It is without exception the oest and cheapest 
that has appeared. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER, " the Great Man.^—See Singleton F^mienoy. 

Price Is. 6d. fancy boards, 

OINGLETON EONTENOT. By Jambs Hankat. 

** Sfaioe Mairyatt't day, Shig^leton Foatanoy is decidedly the best Nautical 
KoT^ and we are not surprised at ita success )u8t now. One of the characters is 
a hero of the hour, none other than ' Old Charley ' himself. If Tom Cring^ bad 
given us his Mediterranean loflr> he would scarcely have excelled ' Singleton Fon- 
tenoy,' in variety of matter and freshness of style : his sarcastic and manly Knglish 
t^le ronOls to us both lliackeray and CobbetL"— 7Ae iVeu. 

Price Is. in boards, 

ARAGO'S ASTEONOMT. Translated, with Notes. 
Revised to the present time by the Rev. L. ToMMMSoif. With 
numerous lilustrations. 

" In line, Arago's is the best and most popular treatise on Astronomy that has 
ever been written. In these pages will be found, in lucid language, all the noble 
simpUdly of the professor } and every one by it may comprehend Uie entire system 
ol the hMYenly bodies." — Bistract from Pr^ttce to New Edition ofAragai'M Worki, 

Price Is. sewed, 

nAGE and SINGING BIEDS. 3y H. G. Adams. 

VJ How to Catch» Rear» and Breed them ; with every information 
respecting their Treatment in Health and Disease. With illostrAtionB.- 

EDITED BY THE REV. R. A. WILLMOTT. 

In 1 Tol. price 5s. cloth gilt, 

GEAT, PAENELL, COLLINS, WAETON, and 
GREEN'S POETICAL WORKS, with a Biognphioal Notice of 
each Author, and Notes by the Rev. R. A. Wiulmott. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster and Edward Corbould. Forming the New Yolame oi 
Routledge's Edition of the British Poets. 

In 1 TOl. price 2s. 6d. doth lettered, 

BAENESV (ALBEET) PEACTICAL SBEMON& 
Designed for Congregations and Families. Copyright volume^ 
uniform with " Cumming s Edition of Barnes's Commentary. 

" The discourses in this volume are wholly practical. They were intended to bs 
such as would be adapted to impress on the mind the importance and necessity gf 
pfraonol religion, and it is hoped good may be done by their pemaaL** 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO. 



In foolscap Bro. price 2s. doth, or 28. 6d. gilt edges, 

THE CABIN BY THE WAYSIDE. By Lady 
Campbbll, Author of '' Story of an Apple/' with Engravinp ajfter 
designs by Phiz. 

" I write for the yoirng. My chief aim is to make thoae amonir them, who are 
blessed wiHi this world's good, acqiiainted wifh the trials, the sniftrbigs, the plea. 
snres, and eonsolations, which their less fortunate feUow-creatures experience.*' 
— Extract from Pr^aee, 

In 1 Tol. 8to. price 10s. 6d. cloth gilt, 

DOMESTIC POULTEY. Edited by Maetiit Dotlb. 
With nnmerons Woodcnts, and Twenty large lUostrations drawn 
from nature, and printed in colours. 

Subscribers are respectftilly requested to complete their sets at once, as ^e 
book will only be sold in a complete form after a short time. 

« To all poultry keepers this work will be hivaluable, as it will save them ten 
times its price every year. It is the most useful, practicad, and complete book 
that has ever been issued on Domestic Poultry." 

MR. MANN'S EDUCATIONAL CENSUS. 
Now Ready, in Royal 8?o., price 2s. sewed, 

EDUCATIONAL CENSUS of GEEAT BEITAIN: 
b«ng the Unabridged Official Report of Hobace Mank, Esq. 

" Tliis, it is ftdly expected, will be equally successful with the Religious Census 
--a work, says the Wmtmhuter Review, * worth its weight in gold,' and of which 
upwards of 90,000 copies have been sold." 

MR, AINSWORTH'S NEW TALE OP ENGLISH HOME. 
In one Tolume, price 5s. cloth gilt, 

FLITCH of BACON; or, the CUSTOM of DUN- 
MOW. A Tale of English Home. By W. Habkison Ainsworth. 
•With Illustrations by John Gilbbbt. 

4 

THE BEST GUIDE TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Price Is. fancy boards, 

POUTLEDGE'S GUIDE to the CRYSTAL PALACE 

A and PARK at SYDENHAM, with Plans of the Courts and Grounds. 

" It is a cheap and conTenient companion."— ilM«n««m. 

*' An exedlent guide to the various departments.— IfomJnA' Post. 

'* ISzoeedingly entertaiufaog and highly instructiTe."— StinAi^ Timet, 

** Will excite interest far beyond the Exhibition."— ItfiM^ra/e<i News, 

'* We earnestly recommend this exedlent Guide."— iltfo«r/a«er. 

" Is well desenrlng the notice of tlie public."- Jlfomin^ Chronicle, 

'* Containa Intaresting and yaluable informatlan."- Sim. 

" This woik is a spelling Guide."— £ra. 

<*ls both pleasant, instructive, and concise."— Gfo6«. 

*' A verf mtdligent and comprehensive Guide."— 06«erMr. 

" A very ably compiled volume."— 2Hspa/cA. 

'* Possesses sufficient merit to be of permanent value."— J/let. 

*' The best book that has appeared."— Jie/r« Metsenger» 
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Price 28. cloth gUt, 

pAHPENTEE'S LAYS AND BALLADS. With Pour 

^ Ulnstrations. Printed royal 24mo. to match American Poeta^ doth, 
gilt edget. 

NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 
In foolscap 8to., price Se. 6d. cloth gilt, 

SKETCHES and AliTECDOTES of ANIMAL LIEE. 
By the Rer. J. G. Wood, author of the lUastrated Natural Hiatory, 
with illnatrations by Harrison Weir. 

" A most appropriate book for a prize or present'* 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CRESCENT & THE CROSS. 

Price Is. 6d. fancy boards. 

HOCHELAGA ; or ENGLAND in the NEW WORLD. 
Edited by Eltot WABsaRTON. A New Edition revised and cor- 
rected to the present time. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF CALEB STUKELY. 
Price Is. fiincy boards, 

WE ABE ALL LOW PEOPLE THESE ! — The 

Y r BANKING-HOUSE, &e. By the Author of " Caleb StnMy*" 

The above originally appeared in Blackwood^ 8 Magazine, and are now 
reprinted by permission. 



In 2 Tols. 8yo. doth emblematically gilt, reduced to 128. 6d. 

(Published at £\. Ss.) 

pAELETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

yj IRISH PEASANTRY. A new Pictorial Edition, with an Autobio. 
paphical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous lUnstrations on 
Wood and Steel, by Phiz, &c. 

ThefoUowing Talea and Sketchet are comprised in this ediHon, :— 



Ned M*Keown. 

The Three Tasks. 

Shane Fadh's Wedding. 

Larry M'Farland's Wake. 

The Battle otthe Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Figrht and Pimeral. 

The Lough Derry Pilgrim. 

The Hedge School. 

The Midnig:ht Mass. 



The Donah, or the Horse Stealers. 

Phil Parcel, the Pigr.drirer. 

Geography of an Irish Oath. 

The Llanham Shee. 

Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim 0*Toole's Courtship. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tnbber Derg; or, the Red WeB. 

Neale Malone. 



" Mr. Carleton has caught most aocarately the lights and shades of Iridi lifej 
his tales are AiU of vigorous pictoresqoe description and genuine pathos. Tb^ 
may be referred to as Aimishing a very correct poftriit of Ui^ peasantry,**^ 
Quarter^ Review, 

"ttuly-li|ten«eiy, Iil^u"— £<4C»wootf, 



6E0BQE ROUTI.EDGE AND CO. 



LATE MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 



Price Is. in fancj cover. 

SCHAMTL and CIECASSIA. With a coloured Map 
of Circassia. 

" Scbamyl, for fhe last twenty years, has exercised the anthoribr of a sovereign, 
and worn out every Russian General that has been sent against him, firom Paske- 
witch to Prince Woronzow. When we consider how he has baffled the many wily 
intrigues of the various Russian agents, ever seeking to effect his overthrow, 
Schsunyl is fairly entitled to rank among the most gifted men of any age."— 
JB^gtruet firom Capt, Spencer** Russia and Circassia, 



Price Is. with illustrated cover, 

TUEKBT : Past and Peesekt. By J. E. Mobell, 
Author of " Russia as it is. 

«< This volume contains the Russian campaign of 1827, sketches of the Sultan, 
fhe Koran, the religion, the geography, the productions, history, and militarv 
power of Turkey, and will most admirably supply the now great want of good, 
useful, and correct information on this important country.*' 



Price Is. in boards, 

RUSSIA AS IT IS. By Moebll. With new Cover 
printed in Colonrs. 

•• In this volume will be found the geography, the productions, and military 
power of Russia, with sketches of the Emperor and his court, and every infoima- 
tion that is now so much required by all who take an interest in this important 
oonntiy." 

Price Is. in fancy boards, 

THE MIDSHIPMAN : or, Twelve Tears at Sea. By the 
Rev. F. A. Mant, late of the Royal Navy. 

'* A work containing •scenes as humorous as any to be found in Marryatt's 
earlier novels, blended with the truthfulness of description that is so charming in 
Tom Cringle's Log." 

" As Aresh as any page of Marryatt or Cooper when first issued.*'— ffempcAfrt 
Advertiser, 

Price li. in fancy cover, 
Tll-ONT BLANC AND BACK. By Waitkb "Whiti!. 

'* It is hoped that this volume will prove acceptable to those who like to spend 
a holiday in the mountains, or to see varieties ol social life and character. The 
better to make it a companion, an Itinerary is prefixed, wliich, presenting outUnee 
of the routes and other particulars, will enable any one to estimate fUe ootft of 
such a Journey, and the exertion it involves."— Jffjriroe^/WMn Ptnfact, 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO/S NEW WORKS. 



LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In 1 vol. cloth gilt, price 58., or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 

T ONGPELLOWS POETICAL "WOEKS, beautifully 

•^ illustrated with upwards of Thirty-four Engravings, from designs by 
John Gilbert, and Steel Plates, execated in the first style of art, from 
designs by Thomas. Printed on a superfine paper. 

" The greatest care has been taken, and no expense spared, to prodaoe the 
most complete and best edtton of this most popnlar poet ; it contains many pieces 
not contained in any other edition, and the Ulnstrations are equal, if not superior 
to any work of the kind .** 

NEW EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE'S WORKS, By W. HAZLITT. 

In 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. doth emblematically gilt, plain edges, 

price lOs. 

OHAKSPEAEE'S DEAMATIO WOEKS. A new 

O Edition, with Notes and Life, printed in a new type, from the text of 
Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, and edited by W. Hazlitt. 

The Same Edition, bound in calf, marbled edges, price 24s. 

" This edition, now complete, has our hearty approval j its cheapness is not to 
be excelled, and the binding, printing, and paper, are unexcepttonable. In ttiese 
days of reprints, this Shakspeare is behind no book yet offered to the public." — 
Morning Herald. 

In 1 Tol. foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, price '28* 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DOUBTFUL PLAYS and POEMS. 
Printed uniform with his Dramatic Works, to which it forma a 
Supplemental Volume. 

*< The Doubtful Plays of Shakspeare are printed uniform with Razlitt's edition 
of his undoubted works, because the mere fact of their having been repeatedly 
printed as his productions, entitles them to popular perpetuation, and because 
there is a fair presumption that, in great or less proportton several of tnem at least 
actually passed through his hands." 

In 1 vol. price 48. fid. cloth lettered, 

COUNTET HOUSE (The). Oontaitfing— The Poultry 
Yard, the Piggery, the Ox, and the Dairy. Complete in 1 vol. 
Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

** Railroads, steam-boats, and other rapid conveyances, which have added so 
largely to urban populations, have at the same time afforded the means to a nume> 
reus body, whose industry is carried forward in towns, of seeking health and 
amusement in rural pursuits ; to these, as wdl as to the settled oouutry re^dents, 
this book can be confidently recommended." 
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Pelham. 

Is. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gilt, 3a. 6d. 

'* Pelham " is at once the most finished as a narratiTe, the most 
vigorous in execution, and taking its exuberant wit and daring origi- 
nality into account, it must be considered as the most decided indica- 
tion of what is rather felt than defined by the word genku. 



Paul Clifford. 

Is. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" Paul Cliffobd "is a work sui generis. It is a political and 
aodal satire worked out through the graYCst agendes ; — ^in form, a 
burlesque—in essentials, a tragedy. 



Eugene Aram. 

Is. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

« EuGENB Aram " attests an immense progress in the resources of 
art in fiction ; it grasps the materials of terror and pity with a master's 
hand, and connects them with all the gradual progress of the drama, 
into tragic completeness. _ 

The Last Days of Pompeii. 

Is. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The plot commendng lightly with the gay descriptions of idle life, 
its baths and its banquets, deepens gradually towards the awfdl mag- 
nificence of the catastrophe. All our passions are alternately *' rocked 
as on a music scale " by the scene in the gladiatorial arena, — ^the 
inhuman delight of the spectators, — the first outburst of the irruptioa 
from the Mount of Fire, — ^the phenomena of the general destrucdon, 
— to the still unnoticed disappearance of Nydia, under the smile of 
awaking Dawn. ^______ 

Ernest Maltravers. 

Is. 6d. R^way Library. Large Edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 



Ziai ofHiA Novda amd Tales of Sir E. B, LyUon. 

Bienzi. 

Is. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gilt, Sa. 6d. 

The early middle age of Italy rises before its ; mde, yet struggling 
into light, and seeking escape into dyitization by return to the dassic 
past ; the grand soul of the " Last Tribune ** comes to recall again, 
for a momentary interval, the majesty of antique Rome, startling, as 
with the ghost of the classic giantess, the barbarian courts of the 
victor North. Rienzi himself is the master-spirit of the whole. 



Alice ; or, the Mysteries. 

Is. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gQt, 3s. 6d. 

The typical intentions are with admirable art kept so far subordinate . 
to the story, that we always feel oursdves in the company of lirii^ 
agents ; and it is only when our interest in the events of the tale and 
the destinies of its leading characters is fully satisfied, that we pause 
to look back at the secret philosophy that pervades the narrative, and 
become sensible of the wisdom we have acquired in the pleasure we 
have received. 



<: 



Night and Morning. 

li. 6d. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gilt, 4s. 

" Night and Morning " is the most generally popular of the 
author's works ; its materials are of a homelier and coarser kind than 
many of them ; but their texture is strong and their hues brilliant. 
And in proportion as the work dispenses with the more reflective 
beauties that distinguish " Maltratbas," it gains as an animated 
and powerful story of human life. 



The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

la. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gilt, 28. 6d. 

The loveliest and most fandfhl of this varied catalogue of fiction. It 
gathers together, as into a garland of flowers, the assodations, flie 
history, the legends, the romance of the Rhine. Nothing like it, f6r 
the comprehension of the poetical aspects of places hallowed by 
tradition, exists in our language ; and its originality is so toned down 
into familiar sweetness, that it is scarcely detected till we search for 
some work with which to compare it, and—find none. 
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List o/tJte N<nid6 and Talea of Sir E, JS. L^/Uon. 

Last of the Barons. 

2s. Railway Library. Large Edition, doth gilt, 5s. 

The chief attraction of the book is in the brilliant gallery of con- 
temporary portraits — Edward IV. ; Henry YL ; the grand, affec- 
tionate, wayward, fiery King Maker, the accomplished, able, incon- 
stant Hastings; the portentous youth of Richard of Gloucester, 
leftrned and witty, dauntless and aspiring. 



Godolphin. 

Is. 6d. (December 1st.) Large Edition, doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" Godolphin " has less vigour and less profundity than the best 
of the writer's fictions, but it has an exquisite grace of sentiment and 
a singular fascination of style. It contains, perhaps, too, on the 
whole,, the most accurate of all Bulwer's representations of that cold 
and glittering surface of society which the French entitle the beau 
mohde, 

Disowned. 

1b« 6d. (1855). Large Edition, doth gilt, 38. 6d. 

The ** Disowned," with a more defective narrative and less 
sparkling diction, g^ves glimpses of a much loftier tone of mind, of 
greater capadties for pathos, of grander ideals of human character 
and the nobler alms of human life. Perhaps a finer picture of the 
Christian Stoic than is given to us in the effigies of the principal hero 
in the '' Disowned," Algernon Mordaunt, is not to be found in 
prose fiction. ______ 

Devereux. 

Is. 6d. (1855). Large Edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The mystery that pervades the plot is admirably sustained, and is 
derived, not from the inferior sources of external inddent, but the 
coiKplicated secrets of the human heart. 



Zanoni. 

Is. 6d. (1855). Large edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

"Zanoni " is perhaps less liked by the many than the generality 
of ita companions, but it has especial admirers, who rank it above them 
all. Independently of the depth and richness of its less visible poetry 
and wisdom, it contains passages of tenderness and power, of wild 
fancy and sombre grandeur, that irresistibly chain the more imagina- 
tive class of readerst 
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Leila ; or, the Siege of Granada. 
Calderon ; or, the Courtier. 

Is. (1855). Large edition, doth gilt, 28. 

Both these most be regarded as bold and rapid sketches, by ■ 
master-hand, rather than elaborate and finished perfomuuiceB of 
careful art. 



Harold. 

Is. 6d. (1855). Large edition, doth gilt, 48. 

So Imly national is this work in its spirit, and so replete with inter- 
est and yalae is the information it contains, whether of manners, 
customs, the origin of yarions races that people onr island, the caases 
of political events that, howerer remote, have bequeathed influeocea 
which rule ns at this day, that the careful perusal of ** Habold " 
becomes almost the duty of every well-instructed Englishman. 



Lucretia. 

Is. 6d. (1855). Large edition, cloth gilt, 48. 

" LvcEBTiA ; or, Thb Children of Night," rather errs from 
the over-ezertion of strength. The vigour of its descriptions is not 
suffidently restrained by art, and carries terror too far into the r^ons 
of pain. .__«_ 

The Caxtons. 

(1855). Large edition, cloth gilt, 4s. 

The moral bequeathed by the Caxton Family has recdved universal 
approbation. It runs broadly and healthfully along the whole com- 
position, sporting with us by the way, and leaving us happier and 
better at the dose. 



My Novel. 

(1855). 2 vols, large edition, doth gilt, 8s. 

It is from its immense breadth of comprehension, its mature repose 
of thought, its felidtous sdection of the results of a most diversified 
experience, that '*Mt Noybl " is indeed par emphtuit entitled to 
the name it assumes ; and if not the loftiest of Bulwer's works is 
certainly his completest novd. 



G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 2, FARRINGDON STREET. 



ROUTLEDGE'S 

SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

1 

Foolscap Sto* fitney boarded covers, in Volumes varying in price 
from Is, to 28, ; or in clotb, 6J. per vol. extra. 



CRITIQUE FROM A LEADING LONDON JOURNAL. 

<' We are glad to peroeiTe that a spirited firm has at length deter- 
mined to break through the old and costly system of pubHshing 
original norels in the established three-Yolnme form, at the fixed 
price of one guinea and a half> a system that, from die altered cir* 
cumstances of library production, has become unsuitable to the 
expanding requirements of the age, and which has satisfied neither 
the. author, who could obtain only an inadequate remuneration for 
his work, nor the reader, who could not afford to purchase it at an 
extravagant price, and who was consequently obliged to depend 
i:^Dn the irregular and imperfect supply which the generality of dr- 
colating-libraries afforded. To remedy these evils, Gbouge Bout- 
UBDOB & Co. have announced a New Series of Original Novels, each 
to be complete in One Volume, at prices varying from One to Two 
SaOiiiga, a sum so moderate, that it will have the effect of throwing 
open a vast, and hitiierto an almost inaccessible, field of literature to 
oH elagses of the reading public, and of drawing forth fresh and 
vigorouB talent amengst tiu rising authors of the country." 



Vew Volmne of tlie Series. 

Price la. 6d, bofffds. 

IIT BROTHER'S WIFE. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 

** The scene of ' My Brother's Wife ' is laid in l^nce, and tbe 
authoress seems to have boldly aimed at combining within the com- 
pass of one story, the sentimental novel, the art novel, and the dra- 

matfte novel The book has one rare merit, which we gladly 

chreH on in clonng this notice, it can interest the reader." — Leader, 

Prioe 2«. boards. 

FRANE: HILTON; OR, THE OUEEN'S OWN. 

By James Gkant, Esq., Author of " The Romance of War," 

** Aide-de-Camp," &c. 

" Mf. Grant has won for himself a name as popular as any author 
of the day. With the pathos of Maxwell, as shown in his ' Stories 
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routledge's series of original noybls. 



The Volumes already publiBhed are-* 

THE CURSE OF GOLD. 

By R. W. Jamieson. 
Price 1*. 

** Is written witli considerable skill and graphic power. "Manj of 
the incidents are highly dramatic." — Mormng Post, 

** The chord of interest is early and cleverly struck, and it Tibrates 
unceasingly, with more or less intensity, throughout eveiy page of 
the Yol\uais.**—SeoisnuM, 

THE FAMILY FEUD. 

By Adam Hobnbook, Author of ** Alderman Ralph/' 

Price 2«. 

** Is for freshness, vigour, and variety, worth any balf-dosen 

novels There are such life-like descriptions, and the incidents 

are so romantic, that the reader is carried en without delaying to 
criticise." — AthentBum, 

*' The cheap novels will beat the dear ones, if such writers as Adam 
Hornbook can be induced to write such novels as ' The Family Bead ' 
for 2f. instead of £l, lis. 6d, It is written with workmanlike skill, 
and occasionally of the deepest and most passionate interest. It 
differs from the ordinary ran of three-volume novels only by being 
superior to most of them in power and originality. "-<-2%« Guardian, 

THE 

SERF-SISTERS ; OR, THE RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. 

By John'Harwood, Author of ** Stamboul, the City of Gems." 

Price 1*. 

'* In this work are many scenes of passionate utterance, and Mr. 
Harwood shows himself a master of situation. This book is inter- 
esting for its realities of Russian life at the present time. They are 
doubtless as real as anything in the pages of the Englishwoman, 
whose pen has been a most damaging weapon to the hoUnesa of 
* holy ' Russia." — Douglas Jerrold*s Newspaper. 

THE PRIDE OF THE MESS : 

A NAVAL NOVEL OF THE CEIMEAN WAR. 

By the Author of ** Cavendish." 

Price Is. 6d. 

" The sea tales of the author of ' Cavendish ' have dl the vivaoKty 
and spirit of Marryat's best works, and this new volume, ' The Pride 
of the Mess,' brings prominently to our notice many of the ik«reif -of 
our country, now in the Crimea.*' 



G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 2, FARRINGDON STREET. 
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HB. GKAST'S NEW HISTOBICAL KOtSX^j, 



1 



In lbttp> Svo-. IUlcj Boudj, 2). i or in Ootli. 2i. L. ' 

THE YELLOW FRIGATE|[ 

Or. Tbo TtiTfic Slaters. [ 

BY JAMES GRANT, ^ \, 

AUTUO* OF "MiiLir aoLLO," "bobshce or tun," "«*w» BiLtoH," / 

Thi* New and Orijpn J No^el, now Tor tha first thne pnbUabed 'n BouUidgB'e | 
Series of Original Works, is at guta bronglil out itt « obeap lute for pupuitir 
oirculation. __ ' 

A NEW MILITARY BOOK. 

la Smlll r<»t km., Clotli. utra gUt, price Kn BUUingi; or vitll gUl 

tdgM, nvB'SluUingi asd BUpenM. | 

THE GREAT SIEGES OF HISTOET. 

BY WILLIAM BOasON, 



.-/«' 



WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN aiCESff. 

' lliis new HiUUi7 Work is printvU and iiubtiahed in a tULifDrra aiw to 

j " Napier'i BMUt qf tit Pmauula:' auJ " Mvifatlaut'i (irtJl llaUUt <if Ou 

! BrUiihAna^." ^. _^ 

It conlniiu, bcsidea a uoei conciao Uustorv of the Slflgfl Of ^ebastOpOi, 

>.n MoumtB BCti-jtit of above One Hatidred ureal SJ<«M, lunoni- FDi.:ii l..-/ 
be enuainratod U foUowa; — 





GinuuAK. 


S*M*BI.-. 




ISMilt, 


^ABAuniat. 




JUBCBAIMI, 






LioSB. 


SHiiiroti'Aiiii. 




Lisbon, 








Takkmdu. 






TUK1IKI>, 




NWSTIB, 








TwuM, 




Palmtsa, 






PAftia. 


VauKCIKNII' 




PKaSBMUS, 




ClUIMD KOOHIOU, 


Rhiidm. 




Cowhajixihopi^ 
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BBIHOPOK 6TE(:KT, 


MB AU. 


BOOKiaUlXKI AND BAILWA 
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